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CHAPTER L 



GREAT BRITAIN BEFORE THE CONVERSION OF 

THE SAXONS. 



Cliaracter of the English nation.— Heir of the Romans, it borrows from 
them only their grandeur and their pride.— From whence comes its 
religion ? From popes and monks. — England has been made by 
monks, as France by bishops. — The heroes who resisted the Empire : 
Caractacns, Iktadicea, Galgacns. — No trace of Roman law exists in 
Britain ; all is Celtic or Teutonic. — Britain the first of the Western 
nations which could live without Rome, and the first which could 
resist the barbarians. — Rarages of the Picts. — Gildas. — Arrival of 
the Anglo-Saxons in Britain. — Their destruction of primitive Chris- 
tianity. — Origin of British Christianity. — The proto-martyr St 
Alban. — Ravages of the Saxons. — Liberal aid given by the Papacy. — 
Mission of Pallailius, and afterwards of St Germain of Auxcrro. — 
Hattle of the Hallelujah. —The Briton Ninian becomes the apostle 
nf the Southern Picts.— His establishment at Whitehom.— Ferocity 
of the C'aledonians. — His death. — Glastonbury: legend of Joseph of 
Arimathea : tomb of King Arthur. — Position of Britain between 
the years 450 and 550. — The four different races: the Picts, tho 
Scots, the Britons, and tho Saxons. —From whence did the light of 
the Gospel come to the Saxons ? 



In modem Europe, at a distance of seven leagues 
from France, within sight of our northern shores, 
there exists a nation whose empire is more 
vast than that of Alexander or the Coesars, and 
which is at once the freest and most powerful, the 
richest and most manful, the boldest and lx3st regu- 
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lated in the world. No other nation offers so 
instructive a study, so original an aspect, or con- 
trasts so remarkable. At once liberal and intoler- 
ant, pious and inhuman, loving order and serenity 
as much as noise and commotion, it imites a super- 
stitious resi>ect for the letter of the law with the 
most unlimited practice of individual freedom. 
Busied more than any other in all the arts of peace, 
yet nevertheless invincible in war, and sometimes 
rushing into it witli frantic passion — too often des- 
titute of enthusiasm, but incapable of failure — it 
ignores the very idea of discouragement or effemi- 
nacy. Sometimes it measures its profits and cap- 
rices as by the yard, sometimes it takes fire for 
a disinterested idea or passion. More changeable 
than any in its affections and judgments, but almost 
always capable of restraining and stopping itself in 
time, it is endowed at once with an originating 
power which falters at nothing, and with a pei-se- 
verance which nothing can overtlirow. Greedy of 
conquests and discoveries, it rushes to the extremi- 
ties of the earth, yet returns more enamoured than 
ever of the domestic hearth, more jealous of securing 
its dignity and everlasting duration. The implac- 
able enemy of l>ondage, it is the voluntaiy slave 
of tradition, of discipline freely accepted, or of a 
prejudice transmitted from its fathei-s. No nation 
has been more frequently conquered ; none has suc- 
ceeded better in absorbing and transfonning its 
conquerors. In no other countr}'' has Catholicism 
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\em persecuted with more sanguinary zeal ; at the 
present moment none seems more hostile to the 
Church, and at the same time none has greater 
need of her care ; no other influence has been so 
greatly wanting to its progress ; nothing has left 
within its breast a void so irreparable; and no- 
where has a more generous hospitality been lavished 
upon our bishops and priests and religious exiles. 
Inaccessible to modem storms, this island has been 
an inviolable asylum for our exiled fathers and 
princes, not less than for our most violent enemies. 
The sometimes savage egotism of these islanders, 
and their too often cynical indifference to the suf- 
ferings and bondage of others, ought not to make 
us forget that there, more than anywhere else, man 
belongs to himself and governs himself. It is there 
that the nobQity of our nature has developed all its 
splendour and attained its highest level. It is 
there that the generous passion of independence, 
united to the genius of association and the constant 
practice of self-government, have produced those 
miracles of fierce energy, of dauntless vigour, and ob- 
stinate heroism, which have triumphed over seas and 
climates, time and distance, nature and tyranny, 
exciting the perpetual euA^- of all nations, and among 
the English themselves a proud enthusiasm.^ 

J This entlmsiasiii has never been better expressed than in those lines 
which Johnson, tlie great English moralist of last century, repeated with 
animation on his return from his visit to the monastic island of lona, the 
cradle of British Cliristianity, whither we are shortly to conduct our readers: 

•* stem o'er each hosom ReaAou holds her state, 
With daring alius iiTOgiUarly great ; 
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Loving freedom for itself, and loving nothing' 
without freedom, this nation owes nothing to her 
kings, who have been of importance only by her 
and for her. Upon herself alone weighs the foi> 
midable responsibility of her history. After endur- 
ing, as much or more than any European nation, 
the horrors of political and religious despotism in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, she has 
been the first and the only one among them to free 
herself from oppression for ever. Re-established in 
her ancient rights, her proud and steadfast nature 
has forbidden her since then to give up into any 
hands whatsoever, her riglits and destinies, her 
interests and free will. She is able to decide and 
act for herself, governing, elevating, and inspiring 
her great men, instead of being seduced or led 
astray by them, or worked upon for their advantage. 
This English race has inherited the pride as well as 
the grandeur of that Roman people of wliich it is 
the rival and the heir ; I mean the true Romans 
of the Republic, not the base Romans subjugated 
by Augustus. Like the Romans towai-ds their 
tributaries, it has shown itself ferocious and rapa- 
cious to Ireland, inflicting upon its victim, even 
up to recent times, that bondage and degradation 

Pride in tUcir i>ort, deflance in thoir eye, 

I see the lords of human kind pass by ; 

Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band, 

By fonns unfashioned, fresh from nature's hand, 

Fierce in their native liardiness of soul. 

True to imagined right, above control ; 

While even the i>e4&8ant boasts these rights to scan, 

And leanis to venerate himself as man." 

Goldsmith, The TraccUtr. 
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which it repudiates with horror for itself. Like 
incient Rome, often hated, and too often worthy 
of hate, it inspires its most favourable judges 
rather with admiration than with love. But, hap- 
[fter than Rome, after a thousand years and more, 
it is still young and fruitful. A slow, obscure, but 
uninterrupted progress has created for England an 
inexhaustible reservoir of strength and life. In 
her veins the sap swells high to-day, and will swell 
to-morrow. Happier than Rome, in spite of a 
thousand false conclusions, a thousand excesses, a 
thousand stains, she is of all the modem races, and 
of all Christian nations, the one which has best pre- 
served the three fundamental bases of every society 
wrhich is worthy of man — the spirit of freedom, the 
domestic character, and the religious mind. 

How, then, has this nation, in which a perfectly 
pagan pride sur\dves and triumphs, and which has 
nevertheless remained, even in the bosom of error, 
the most religious^ of all European nations, become 
Christian? How and by what means has Chris- 
tianity struck root so indestructibly in her soil? 
This is surely a question of radical interest among 
all the great questions of history, and one which 
takes new importance and interest when it is con- 
sidered that upon the con^^ersion of England there 

' This may be considered a surprising statement. It expresses, how- 
ever, a conviction founded upon personal comparisons and studies made 
during nearly forty years in all the countries of Euroi)e except Russia. 
It agrees, besides, with the results ascertained by one of the most consci- 
entious and clear-sighted observers of our time, M. Le Play. 
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has depended, and still depends, the conversion of 
so many millions of souls. English Christianity 
has been the cradle of Christianity in Germany; 
from the deptlis of Germany, missionaries formed 
by the Anglo-Saxons have carried the faith into 
Scandinavia and among the Slaves; and even at 
the present time, either by the fruitful expansion of 
Irish orthodoxy, or by the obstinate zeal of the Pro- 
testant propaganda, Christian societies, which speak 
English and live like Englishmen, come into l)eing 
every day throughout North America, in the two 
Indies, in immense Australia, and in the Isles of 
the Pacific. The Christianity of nearly half of the 
world flows, or will flow, from the fountain which 
first burst forth upon British soil. 

It is possible to answer tliis fundamenfcil ques- 
tion with the closest precision. No country in the 
world has received the Christian faith more directly 
from the Church of Rome, or more exclusively by 
the ministration of monks. 

If France has l>een made by bishops, as has been 
said by a great enemy of Jesus t-hrist, it is still 
more true that Christian England has been made 
by monks. Of all the countries of Europe it is 
this that has been the most deeply fun-owed by the 
monastic plough. The monks, and the monks 
alone, have introduced, sowed, and cultivated 
Christian civilisation in this famous island. 

From whence came tliese monks? From two 
very distinct sources — from Rome and Ireland. 
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British Christianity was produced by the rivalry, 
and sometimes by the conflict, of the monastic 
idssioiiaries of the Roman and of the Celtic 
Church. 

But before its final conversion, which was due, 
above all, to a Pope and to monks produced by 
the Benedictine order. Great Britain possessed a 
primitive Christianity, obscure yet incontestable, 
the career and downfall of which are worthy of a 
rapid survey. 

Of all the nations conquered by Rome, the Heroic re- 

sistftnce of 

Britons were those who resisted her arms the Britain to 
longest, and borrowed the least from her laws Empire, 
and manners. Vanquished for a moment, but not 
subdued, by the invincible Caesar, they forced the 
executioner of the Gauls, and the destroyer of 
Roman freedom, to leave their shores, without hav- 
ing established slavery there. Less happy under 
his unworthy successors, reduced to a province, 
and given up as a prey to avarice and luxury, to 
the ferocity of usurers/ of procuratoi-s, and of im- 
perial lieutenants, they long maintained a proud 
and noble attitude, which contrasted with the uni- 
versid lx)ndage. Jam domiti ict 2^ctreanty nondum 
Hi serviant,^ To be subjects and not to be slaves — 
it is tlie first and the last word of British history. 

Even uuder Nero, the Britons laughed at the 
vile freedmen whom tlie C^a>sars imposed upon the 

^ Such as Seneca hiinself, according to Dion Casijiiis. 
2 Tacitih, Afjricohif c. 13. 
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dislionoured universe as administrators and magis- 
trates/ Long before it was beaten down and revi- 
vified by the successive invasions of three Teutonic 
races — the Saxons, Danes, and Normans — ^the noble 
Celtic race had produced a succession of remarkable 
personages who, thanks to Tacitus, shine with an 
imperishable light amidst the degradation of the 
world : the glorious prisoner Caractacus, the British 
Vercingetorix, who spoke to the emperor in language 
worthy of tlie finest days of tlie Republic — "Because 
it is your will to enslave us, does it follow that all the 
world desires your yoke ? "^ and Boadicea, the heroic 
queen, exhibiting her scourged body and her out- 
raged daughters to excite the indignant patriotism 
of the Britons, betrayed by fortune but saved by 
history; and, last of all, Galgacus, whose name 
Tacitus has made immortal, by investing him with 
all the eloquence which conscience and justice 
could bestow upon an honest and indignant man, 
in that speech which we all know by heart, and 
which sounded tlie onset for that fight in which the 
most distant descendants of Celtic liberty were to 
cement with their blood tlie insurmountiible ram- 
part of their mountain independence.^ 

It was thus that Britain gave a prelude to the 

^ " Hostibus irrisui fuit, apud quos flagrante etiam turn libertato, uou- 
dum cogiiita libeitoiiiiii potcntia erat : mirabautiiniue, quod dux, ct ex- 
ercitus tanti belli coufector, servitiis obedirent." — Annul., xiv. 39. 

* ** Nura, si vos onmibus imperitare vultis, sequitur ut omnes servitu- 
tem acoipiant ? " — Ibid., xii. 37. 

3 "liiitiumlibertatuitotiusBritaniiiiu. . . . Nos tcrrnnim ac libertatis 
extremos." 
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glorious future which fireedom has created for her- 
self, through so many tempests and eclipses, in 
the island which has finally become her sanctuary 
and iadestructible shelter. 

The civil code of Rome, which weighs heavily 
still, after the lapse of eighteen centuries, upon 
France, Spain, Italy, and Germany, reigned with- 
out doubt in Britain during the period of Roman 
occupation ; but it disappeared with the reign of 
the Caasars. Its unwholesome roots never wound 
around, stifled, or poisoned the vigorous shoots of 
civil, political, and domestic freedom. The same 
thing may be said of all other similar influences. 
Neither in the institutions nor in the monuments 
of BritaiQ has imperial Rome left any trace of her 
hideous domination. Its language and its habits 
have escaped her influence as well as its laws. 
There, all that is not Celtic is Teutonic. It was 
a^served for Catholic Rome, the Rome of the Popes, 
to leave an inefiaceable impression upon this 
famous island, and there to reclaim, for the im- 
mortal majesty of the Gospel, that social influ- 
ence which everywhere else has been disputed or 
diverted from it by the fatal inheritance which 
the Rome of the Caesars left to the world. 

At the same time, after having been the last of 
the Western nations to yield to the Roman yoke, 
Britain was the first to free herself from it ; she was 
the first capable of throwing off* the imperial autho- 
rity, and showing the world that it was possible to do 
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Britain tiie \\atliout an cmperor. Wlieii the powcrlessness of 
Western the Empu'e against barbaric incursions had been 

nations . . 

which di«- demonstrated in Britain as elsewhere, the Britons 

pensedwitli 

^^Ksar. y^TQYQ j^Q^ fj^ig^ ^ themselves. The little national 
monarchies, the clans tiristocratically organised, 
whose divisions had occasioned the triumph of the 
Roman invasion, reappeared under native chiefs. 
A kind of fedei-ation was constituted, and its 
leaders signified to the Emperor Honorius, in 410, 
by an embassy received at Eavenna, that hence- 
forward Britain reckoned upon defending and 
governing herself.^ A great writer has already 
remarked, that of all the nations subdued by the 
Roman Empire it is the Britons alone whose 
struggle with the barbarians had a histoiy — and 
the history of that resistance lasted two centuries. 
Nothing similar occuiTcd at the same period, under 
the same circumstinces, among the Itahans, the 
Gauls, or the Spaniards, who all allowed themselves 
to l>e crushed and overthrown without resistance.* 

At the same time, Britain herself had not passed 
with impunity through three centuries and a half 
of imperial bondage. As in Gaul, as in all the 
countries subjugated by the Roman Empire, de- 

^ " Komanum nonicn tonons, legom abjioiens."— (Iildas, i><! Euridio 
Britannia;. Zosime, Ilisf. Nm'oc, book vi. pp. 370, 381. Compare Ling- 
ARD, Ilistnry of Enijlund, c. 1. Amkd^r Thikkky, Arks et Ic Tyran 
i'onstanlinj p. 309. 

2 CU-izuT, Esstii Hur Vllistoirc dc Fmnrr, p. 2. In Gaul only the 
Arvenies, the compatriots of Vcrcingetorix, had one uoblu inspiration, 
when Ecdicius compelled the Goths to raise the siege of Clermont in 471, 
but it was but a passing gleam in the night. 
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pendence and corruption li<ad ended by enervating, 
softening, and ruining the vigorous population. 
The sons of those whom C-sesar could not conquer, 
and who had struggled heroically under Claudius 
and Nero, soon began to think themselves in- 
capable of making head against the barbarians, 
amissa virtute pariter ac Ubertate. They sought 
in vain the interv'^ention of the Roman legions, 
which returned to the island on two different 
occasions, without succeeding in delivering or pro- 
tecting it. At the same time, the barbarians who 418-424. 
came to shake and overthrow the sway of the 
C'aesars in Britain were not foreigners, as were 
the Goths in Italy and the Franks in Gaul. 
Those Caledonians who, under Galgacus, victori- Ravages of 
ously resisted Agricola, and who, under the new 
names of Scots and Picts, breached the famous 
ramparts erected against them by Antoninus and 
Severus, and resumed year after year their san- 
guinary devastations, wringing from Britain, over- 
whelmed and desolated by half a centurj^ of ravage, 446. 
that ciy of distress which is known to all — " The 
barbarians have driven us to the sea, the sea drives 
us back upon the barbarians. We have only the 
choice of being murdered or drowned;"^ were no- 
thing more than unsubdued tribes belonging to 
Britain hei'self 



* ** Actio Ur cmxmdi ijemUns BrUanmrrum. I{('p«;llunt nos ]>arbari ad 
Tiiare, r«iK.»llit mare ad barbaroy. Inter hsrc oiiuntur <lu() gciieni fuiieruin: 
aut jugiilainur aut morgiiuur." 
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Arrival of Everybody knows also how imprudently the 

the Anglo- . . . . . 

Saxons. Britons acccpted the assistance against the Piets, of 
the warlike and maritime race of Anglo-Saxons, and 
how, themselves not less cruel nor less formidable 
than the Picts, those allies, becoming the conquerors 
of the country, founded there a new power, or, to 
speak more justly, a new nationality, which has vic- 
toriously maintained its existence through all subse- 
quent conquests and revolutions. These warriors 
were an offshoot from the great Germanic family — as 
were also, according to general opinion, the Britons 
themselves — and resembled the latter closely in 
their institutions and habits ; which did not, how- 
ever, prevent the native population from maintain- 
ing against them, during nearly two centuries, a 
heroic, although in the end useless, resistance.^ 
The Anglo-Saxons, who were entirely strangers to 
Roman civilisation, took no pains to preserve or 
re-establish the remains of the imperial rule. But 
in destroying the dawning independence of the 
Britons, in driving back into the hilly regions of 
the west that part of the population which was be- 
yond the reach of the long knives from which they 
derived their name,^ the pagan invaders overthrew, 
and for a time annihilated, upon the blood-stained 
soil of Great Britain, an edifice of a majesty very 
different from that of the Roman Empire, and of 



* This resistance has been nowhere so well described as by M. Arthur 
do la Bordcric in the Revu4: Brctoniu^ of 1864. 
2 SaXf knife, sword, in old Gcmmn. 
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endurance more steadfast than that of Celtic nation- 
ality — the edifice of the Christian religion. 

It is known with certainty that Christianity ongin of 

Christian- 
existed in Britain from the second century of the ity in 

Britain. 

Christian era, but nothing is positively known 
as to the origin or organisation of the primitive 
church ; according to Tertullian, however, she had 
penetrated into Caledonia beyond the limits of the 
Roman province.^ She furnished her contingent of 
martyrs to the persecution of Diocletian, in the 
foremost rank among whom stood Alban, a young 
deacon, whose tomb, at a later date, was consecrated 
by one of the principal Anglo-Saxon monasteries. 
She appeared, immediately after the peace of the 
Clurch, in the persons of her bishops, at the first 
Western coimcils. And she survived the Roman 3i4. 
domination, but only to fight for her footing inch 
by inch, and finally to fall back, with the last tribes 
of the Britons, before the Saxon invaders, after an 
entire century of efforts and sufferings, of massacres 
and profanations. During all this period, from one 
end of the isle to the other, the Saxons carried fire 
and sword and sacrilege, pulling down public build- 
ings and private dwellings, devastating the churches, 
breaking the sacred stones of the altars, and mur- 
dering the pastors along with their flocks.^ 

* " Britajmorum inacccssa Romanis loca, Cliristo vero subdita." — Tku- 
TUL., Adv. JiuUeos, c. 7. 

* " Acccnsus manibiis paganonini iguis . . . ab orientali mare uscjuc 
nd occidentalo . . . totam jiropo insiilro i)crcuntis supcrfiriem obtexit. 
Ruebant axlificia publica, sinml ct privata; passim saocnlotes inter 
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Trials so cruel and prolonged necessaiily dis- 
tiu-bcd the hal)itual communication between the 
Christians of Britain and the Roman Church ; and 
this absence of intercourse occasioned in its turn 
the diversities of rites and usages, especially in 
respect to the celebration of Easter, which ^viU 
be discussed further on. At present it is enough 
to state that the most attentive study of authentic 
documents reveals no doctrinal strife, no diver- 
sity of belief, l)etween the British bishops and the 
Bishop of l)ishops at Rome. Besides, the Rome of 
the Popes was lavishing ite lights and consolations 
upon its daughter beyond sea, at the very moment 
when the Rome of the Caesars abandoned her to 
disasters which could never be repau'ed. 

The British Church had become acquainted with 
the dangerous agitations of heresy even before she 
was condemned to her mortal struggle against 
Germanic paganism. Pelagius, the gi'cat heresiarch 
of the fifth centuiy, the great enemy of grace, was 

altaiia tinieidabautiir, pnesules l'uiu iwpulis, siuo uUo rcHi^ootu honoris, 
feiTO pariter et flammis absuinebantur."— Bkda, Hist. Ecckslaatica Gtntis 
A nglorumt book i. c. 1 5. Compare G i ldas, I)e Excidio Britannia, Opin- 
ions are divided as to tlie complete or partial destruction of the Britons 
in the districts conquered by the Saxons. Talgrave especially has ques- 
tioned ordinary tradition upon this fact. However, the Saxon historians 
themselves have proved more than one case of complete extermination. 
The first Saxons established by Cerdic, founder of the kingdom of Wessex, 
in the Isle of Wight, destroyed the entire native population there. 
** Paucos Britones, ejusdem iiisulai aircolas,' quos in ea invenirc potn- 
crunt . . . occidcnmt: ca>tcri eiiim accolai ejusdem insula} ante aut 
occisi erant, aut exules aufugomnt." — AssEii, p. 5, ap. Lixoakd, i. 19. 
** Hoc anno (490) ^A\a et Cissa obsederunt Andredescester (in Sus- 
sex) et interfeceiiint omnes qui id incolerent, adeo ut ne unus Brito ibi 
sujMjrstes fiicrit." — Chron. Anijlo-Siw.^ nd ami. 490, ed. Gibson. 
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lK>ni in her bosom. To defend herself from the 
contagion of his doctrines, she called to her aid the 
orthodox bishops of Gaul. Pope Celestin, who, about Mission of 
the same period, had sent the Roman deacon Pal- PaiiacUiw 

, to the 

ladius to be the first bishop of the Scots of Ireland, Scots, 

^ '424 or 431; 

or of the Hebrides,^ warned by the same Palladius 
of the great dangers which threatened the faith 
in Britain, charged our great bishop of Auxerre, and of the 

/ ° ^ ^ , 'Bishop St 

St Germain, to go and combat there the Pelagian Gennain of 

*-* o Auxerre 

heresy. This prelate paid two visits to Britain, for- ^jj'?^* 
tifying her in the orthodox faith and the love of 
celestial grace. Germain, who was accompanied the 
first time by the bishop of Troyes,^ and the second 
by the bishop of Treves, employed at first against 
the heretics only the arms of persuasion. He 
preached to the faithful not only in the churches, 

' "Palladius ad Scotos in Christum credentos ordiuatus a papa Ce- 
itttino primus episcopus mittitur.** — Prosper, Chron. Co-asularCy ad ann. 
<29. In another work this contemporary^ a<lds : **Et ordinato Scotis 
episcopo, dum Homanam insulam studet servare cutholicam, fecit etiam 
barbaram Christianam. " — Lib. amtra CoUat. , c. 14. But the small suc- 
cess of that mission, of which there is no mention even in the historic do- 
rumeuts of Ireland, gives prohahility to the conjectiire of M. Varin, who 
concludes that Palladius was charged solely with the care of the Scots 
already established in the Hebrides, and upon the western shores of Cale- 
donia. This is the best place to mention a saint, venerated in the Church 
of Scotland as the disciple of Palladius, St Toman, described as archbishop 
of the Picts in the liturgical books of Aberdeen, which have made of St 
PalladiuB (t toi^-ards 460) a contemporary of St Gregory the Great (t 604). 
The memory of this saint has been brought again to light by the recent 
publication of a very curious liturgical relic. Liber Ecclcsic Beati Terrtmani 
dt A rbiUhnottj seu Afissale secundum usnm Ecclemo'. Sancti Andrea in Scotia, 
which we owe to Dr Forbes, Anglican bishoj) of Brechin. But the article 
deToted to him by the Bollandists {Act. SS., Junii, vol. ii. p. 533-35) does 
not put an en<l to the uncertainty which jint vails as to his existence. 

* St Lupus, e<lu<ate<l at the monastic school of Jjcrins, and so well 
known for his moral virtory over Attila. — See anfe, vol. i. p. 470. 

VOL. in. B 
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but at cross-roads and in the fields. He argued 
publicly against the Pelagian doctors in presence of 
the entire population, assembled with their wives 
and children, who gave him the most absor1)ed 
attention.^ Tlie illustrious bishop, who had been a 
soldier in his youth, showed once more the bold ar- 
dour of his early profession in defence of the people 
whom he came to evangelise. At the head of his 
disarmed converts he marched against a horde of 
Saxons and Picts, who were leagued together against 
the Britons, and put them to flight by making his 
Ixind repeat tliree times the cry IlaUelujahyWhich the 
neighbouring mountains threw back in echoes. This 
is the day known as the Victory of tlie Hallelujah} 
It would have been well could he have preserved 
the victors from the steel of the barbarians as he 
succeeded in curing them of the poison of heresy; 
for after his visit Pelagianism appeared in Britain 
only to receive its deathblow at the s}Tiod of 519. 
By means of the disciples whom he trained, and 
who became the founders of the principal monas- 
t<iries of Wales, it is to our great Galilean saint 
that Britain owes her first splendours of cenobiti- 
eal life. 

Tlie celebrated bishop of Auxen-e and his brethren 



^ ** Di villus per eos Hcrmo ferme qnotidie, non solum in ecclosiis, yerum 
etiani per trivia, per nira praKlicabatnr. . . . Imineiisa mnltitudo etiam 
cum coujugibus et liberis excita couvent>rat, et crat populus expecta- 
tor et futunis judex . . . vix maniui coiitinct, judicium tamen clamore 
teatatur.*— Bede, L 18. 

* " Pugna alleluiatica." 
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were not the only dignified ecclesiastics to whom 
the Roman Chmxjh committed the care of preserv- 
ing and propagating the faith in Britain. Towards The 
the end of the fourth century, at the height of the unde 
Caledonian invasions, the son of a Breton chief, sio" 
Ninias or Ninian, went to Rome to refresh his 
fipiiit in the fountains of orthodoxy and discipline, 
and, after having lived, prayed, and studied there 
in the school of Jerome and Damasus,^ he re- 
ceived firom Pope Siricius episcopal ordination. 370 
He conceived the bold thought, in returning to 
Britain, of meeting the waves of northern bar- 
barians, who continued to approach ever nearer and 
more terrible, by the only bulwark which could 
subdue, by transforming them. He undertook to 
coDvert them to the Christian faith. The first thing 
lie did was to establish the seat of his diocese in a 
distant comer of that midland district which lies 
between the two isthmuses that divide Great Britain 
into three unequal parts. This region, the posses- 
sion of which had been incessantly disputed by the 
Picts, tlie Britons, and the Romans, had been re- 
duced into a province, under the name of Valentia, 
only in the time of the Emperor Valentinianus, and 
comprehended all the land between the w^all of 
Antoninus on the north, and the wall of Sever us to 
the south. Its western extremity, the p«nrt. of tlio 



' ** Nynia epwcopo reverentissimo et flanctissimo viro, do natione 
Britonum, qui erat Roma regiilaritcr fidem et mystcria vcritatis edoc- 
tus.**— Bkdk, iii. 4. 
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British coast which lay nearest to Ireland, bore at 
that time the name of Galwidia or Galloway.^ It 
forms a sort of peninsula, cut by the sea into several 
vast and broad promontories. It was on the banks 
of one of the bays thus formed, upon a headland 
from which the distant heights of Cumberland and 
the Isle of Man may be distinguished, that Ninian 
established his ecclesiastical headquarters by build- 
ing a stone church. This kind of edifice, till then 
unknown in Britain, gained for the new cathedral 
and its adjoining monastery the name of Candida 
Ca^a, or Whitehorn,^ w^hich is still its title. He 
consecrated the chm-ch to St Martin, the illustrious 
apostle of the Gauls, to visit whom he had stopped 
at Tours, on his way back from Rome, and who, 
according to tradition, gave him masons cap- 
able of building a church in the Roman maimer. 
The image of this holy man, who died at about the 
same time as Ninian established himself in his 
White House, the recollection of his courage, his 

^ This province, so called during all the middle ages, is represented in 
modem maps by the counties of Wigton and Kirkcudbright 

2 Jlorii, hem, Saxon am, house. On an island near the shore there 
is still shown a little ruined church which is said to have been built by 
St Ninian. The diocese which he founded disappeared after his death ; 
but it was re-establislied by the Anglo-Saxons, as was also the community, 
to whom the famous Alcuin addressed a letter, entitled Ad frcUres S. 
Ninian in Candida Casa, A new invasion of the Picts, this time from 
Ireland, destroyed for the second time the diocese of Galloway, which was 
re-established only in the twelfth centur}', under King David I. The 
beautiful ruins of this cathedral, which is comparatively modem, and was 
destroyed by the Presbyterians, are seen in the town of Whitehom. The 
tomb of St Ninian was always much frequented as a place of pilgrimage 
l>efore the Reformation. 
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laborious efforts against idolatry and heresy, his 
charity, full of generous indignation against all 
persecutors,* were well worthy to preside over the 
apostoUc career of the new British bishop, and to 
inspire hira with the self-devotion necessary for 
beginning the conversion of the Picts. 

What traveller ever dreams in our days, while sur- 
veying western Scotland from the banks of the Sol- 
way to those of the Forth and Tay, passing from the 
gigantic capitals of industry to the fields fertilised 
by all the modem improvements of agriculture, 
meeting everywhere the proofs and productions of 
the most elaborate civilisation, — who dreams now- 
adays of the obstacles which had to be surmounted 
before this very country could be snatched from bar- 
barism ? It is but too easy to forget what its state 
must have been when Ninian became its first mis- 
sionary and bishop. Notwithstanding many authors, Feroc 

the tr 

both sacred and profane — Dion and Strabonius, evang 
St Jolin Chrysostom and St Jerome — have emu- 
lated each other in painting the horrible cruelty, 
the savage and brutal habits, of those inhabitants 
of North Britain, who, successively known under 
the name of Caledonians, Meatce, Attacoti,^ Scots, 
or Picts, were most probably nothing more than 
the descendants of the British tribes whom Rome 

' See antff vol. i p. 453. 

* These AUacoti, to whom St Jerome attributes morals and cruelties 
which will not bear description, inhabited, according to the general 
opinion, the picturesque district north of the Clyde, at present traversed 
by fio many travellers, between l^och Lomond and Loch Fyne. 
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had not been able to subdue.^ All agree in de- 
nouncing the incestuous intercourse of their do- 
mestic existence, and they have even been ac- 
cused of cannibalism.^ All express the horror with 
which the subjects of the Empire regarded those 
monsters in human form, who owed their final 
name of Picts to their habit of marching to battle 
naked, disclosing bodies tattooed, like those of 
the savage islanders of the Pacific, with strange 
devices and many colours. Notwithstanding, 
Ninian did not hesitate to trust himself in the 
midst of those enemies of faith and civilisation. 
He, the son and representative of that British race 
which they had been accustomed for more than 
a century to massacre, spoil, and scorn, spent the 
twenty years that remained of his life in unwearied 
efforts to bring them into the light from on high, 
to lead them back from cannibalism to Chris- 
tianity, and that at the veiy moment when the 
Roman Empire, as represented by Honorius, had 
abandoned Britain to its implacable destroyers. 

Unfortunately there remain no authentic details 
of his mTssion,^ no incident which recalls even dis- 
tantly the clearly-characterised mission of his suc- 

' Palgiiave, Rise and Progress of the English Comm4mweallhy vol. i. 
p. 419. This is true, however, only of the Picts, for tlie Scots unques- 
tionably came from Ireland, the Scotia of the middle ages. 

2 See specially St Jerome, in Jovinianum, book ii. 

• The BoUandists (die 16th September) do not admit the authenticity 
of the life of St Ninian, written in the twelfth century by the holy abbot 
^llred, which contains only such miracles as ai-e to be found everj'where, 
without any specially characteristic feature. 
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cesser, St Columba, who became, a century and a half 
later, the apostle of the Northern Picts. We only 562-597. 
know that he succeeded in founding, in the midst 
of the Pictish race, a nucleus of Christianity which 
was never altogether destroyed ; after which, cross- 
ing the limits which Agricola and Antoninus had 
set to the Eoman sway at the time of its greatest 
splendour, he went, preaching the faith to the foot 
of those Grampians where the father-in-law of 
Tacitus gained his last unfruitful victory.^ We 
know that his memory remains as a blessing among 
the descendants of the Picts and Scots, and that 
many churches consecrated under his invocation 
still preserve the recollection of that worship which 
was vowed to him by a grateful posterity;^ and, 
finally, we know that, when above seventy, he re- Death of 

T • 1 • /• 1 tTn • Tr Ninian, 

turned to die m his monastery of the White House, 432. 
after ha\ang passed the latter portion of his life, 
preparing himself for the judgment of God, in a 
cave still pointed out half-way up a white and lofty 
cliff on the Galloway shore, upon which beat, with- 
out cease, the impetuous waves of the Irish Sea.* 
But in the primitive British Church, which was 



* ** Ipsi australes Picti qui infra eosdem moutes habent sedes . . . rc- 
licto errore idololatriic lidcm veritatis acceperant prajdicaiiti eis vcrbiuii 
Ninia episcopo." — Bede, iii. 4. 

2 Even beyond the Grampians, as far as the point where Glen Urquliart 
opens uiK)n Loch Ness, and where St Columba (see further on, Book IX. 
chap, lit) went to visit an old Pict when dying, a ruined chaj)el is still to 
be seen bearing the name of St Ninian, from which it has been supposed 
that liis mission ))assed the limit which has been onlinarily assigned to it 

3 Lives qfthe- English Saints, 1846, No. xiii., p. 131. 
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SO cruelly aftiicted by the heathens of the north 
and of the east, by the Picts and the Saxons, there 
were many other monasteries than that of Ninian at 
Whitehom. All the Christian churches of the period 
were accompanied by cenobitical institutions, and 
Gildas, the most trustworthy of British annalists, 
leaves no doubt as to their existence in Britain.^ But 
history has retained no detailed recollection of them. 
Out of Cambria, which will be spoken of hereafter, 
the only great monastic institution whose name has 
triumphed over oblivion belongs to legend rather 
than to history; but it has held too important a place 
in the religious traditions of the English people to 
be altogether omitted here. It was an age in which 
Catholic nations loved to dispute among themselves 
their priority and antiquity in the profession of the 
Christian faith, and to seek their direct ancestors 
among the privileged beings who had known, 
cherished, and served the Son of God during His 
passage through this life. They aspired by these 
legendary genealogies to draw themselves somehow 
closer to Calvary, and to be represented at the mys- 
teries of the Passion. For this reason Spain has 
victoriously claimed as her apostle the son of 
Zebedee, the brother of St John — that James 
whom Jesus led with Him to the splendours of 
Tabor and to the anguish of the Garden of Olives. 
For this reason the south of France glories in trac- 
ing back its Christian origin to that family whose 

' Dc Excidio Britannia^ p. 43-:t5. 
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sorrows and love are inscribed in the Gospel — to 
Martha, who was the hostess of Jesus ; to Lazarus, 
whom He raised up ; to Mary Magdalene, who was 
the first witness of His own resurrection ; to their 
miraculous journey from Judea to Provence ; to the 
martyrdom of one, to the retreat of another in the 
Grotto of St Baume ; — admirable traditions, which 
the most solid learning of our own day has j ustified 
and consecrated.^ England in other days, with Legend of 

Joseph of 

much less foundation, loved to persuade herself Arimathea. 
that she owed the first seed of faith to Joseph of 
Aiimathea, the noble and rich disciple^ who laid 
the body of the Lord in the sepulchre where the 
Magdalene came to embalm it. The Britons, and 
after them the Anglo-Saxons and Anglo-Normans, 
handed down from father to son the tradition 
that Joseph, flying the persecutions of the Jews, 
and carrying with him for all his treasure some 
drops of the blood of Jesus Christ, landed on the 
western coast of England with twelve companions ; 
that he there found an asylum in a desert place Abbey of 
surrounded by water,^ and that he built and conse- bury. 

* See the great and learned work published by Al. Faillon, Director of 
Saint -Sul pice, under the title of MmiuinenU inidits sur VApostolat de 
SaiiiU Marie Madchine en Provence, Paris, 1848. Compare Bouche, 
DtftMC de la Foi de Provence pour ses Saints Laznre, Maximiny Marthe^ 
ft Madeleine. 

* " Nobilis decurio."— S. Makc. 

* GuiLLELMUR Malmrsbukien8I8, Antiq. Glaslonb., ap. Gale, Scri2)t. 
Rcr. Britann.^ vol. iii. p. 293. Compare Baronius, Ann., ad ann. 48. 
Dug DALE, Monasticon, voL i p. 2. The Bollandists and various other 
modem historians have taken much pains to refute this tradition. It 
is, however, repeated in the letter which some monks addressed to Queen 
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crated to the blessed Virgin a chapel, the walls of 
which were formed by entwined branches of wil- 
low, and the dedication of which Jesus Christ Him- 
self did not disdain to celebrate. The same legend 
has been told since then of two great and famous 
monastic churches — that of St Denis in France, and 
of Notre Dame des Ermites in Switzerland^ ' This 
spot, destined to become the first Christian sanc- 
tuary of the British Isles, was situated upon a tri- 
butar}'- of the gulf into which the Severn falls. It 
afterwards received the name of Glastonbury; and 
such was, according to the unchangeable popular 
conviction, the origin of the great abbey of that 
name, which was afterwards occupied by monks of 

Mary in 1553, to ask tlie re-establishment of their abbey (ap. Duodale, 
vol. i. p. 9 of the new edition). In consequence of this tradition of 
Joseph of Arimathea, the ambassadors of England claimed precedence 
of those of France, Spain, and Scotland at the Councils of Pisa in 1409, 
of Constance in 1414, and, above all, of B&le in 1434, because, according 
to them, the faith had been preached in France only by St Denis, and 
later than the mission of Joseph of Arimathea. — Ussuer, De Prini, Ecd, 
Brit., p. 22. 

* The following narrative, told by William of Malmesbury, shows to 
what extent this legend was accepted in France up to the twelfth century : 

** Monachus quidam Glastoniie, Godefridus nomine (de cujus epistola 
hoc capitulum assumpsimus), tempore Henrice Blesensis abbatis Glas- 
toniensis, cum in |)ago Parisiacensi apud Sanctum Dionysium moraretur ; 
senior quidam ex monachis interrogavit eum : ' Quo genus ? Unde domo ? ' 
Respondit : ' Norm annum e Britannise monasterio, quod Glastingeia dice- 
tur, monachum.— Pap» ! inquit, an adhuc stat ilia perpetuae Virginis et 
misericordiffi Matris vetusta ecclcsia ? — Stat,' inquit. Tum ille lepido at- 
tactu caput G. Glastoniensis demulcens, diu silentio suspensum tonuit, ac 
sic demum ora resolvit : * Hsec gloriosissimi martyris Bionysii ecclesia et 
ilia, de qua te a&seris, eamdem privilegii dignitatem habent ; ista in 
Gallia, ilia in Britannia, uno codem tempore exortse, a suromo et magnu 
pontifice consecratte. Uno tamen gradu ilia supereminet : Roma etenim 
secunda vocatur. ' " 
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Irish origin.^ This sanctuary of the primitive legends 
and national traditions of the Celtic race was besides 
supposed to enclose the tomb of King Arthmr, who 
was, as LB well known, the personification of the 
long and bloody resistance of the Britons to the 
Saxon invasion, the heroic champion of their liberty, 
of their language, and of their faith, and the first 
type of that chivalrous ideal of the middle ages in 
which warlike virtues were identified with the ser- 
vice of Grod and of our Lady.^ Mortally wounded 
in one of these combats against the Saxons, which 
lasted three successive days and nights, he was car- 
ried to Glastonbury, died there, and was buried in 
secret, leaving to his nation the vain hope of seeing 
him one day reappear,' and to the whole of Christian 
Europe a legendary glor3% a memory destined to 
emulate that of Charlemagne. 

* The curious collection entitled Monastic^m Aiiglicamim, with the ad- 
minible plates of W. Hollar, which are to bo found in the editions of the 
seventeenth century, should be consulted upon this famous abbey, as also 
upon all the others we may name. The bones of King Arthur were sup- 
posed to have been found at Glastonbury in the reign of Henry II., at 
the end of the twelfth century. 

' See all the many poems on the Roiaid Tabic in England, Fi-ance, and 
Germany, and esjjecially the three great i)ocms entitled Parccval^ THurcJ, 
and Lohengrin, which turn upon the worship of thciSfim/ Graal ox Sang Rial, 
that is to say, the blood of our l^ord, collected by Joseph of Arimathca, 
and preserved in the vase which Jesus Christ had used in the institution 
of the Eucharist 

* Compare Thiebry, Hist, de la Conquite d'Anglelerre, book i. p. 39. 
Lappenbero, vol. i. p. 104-107. M. de la Borderie, in his fine naiTa- 
tivc of the struggle of the insular Britons with the Anglo-Saxons, has 
well distinguished the hyperbolical personage of legendary tradition from 
the real Arthur, chief of the league of Britons of the south and west, and 
conqueror of the Saxons, or rather of the Angles, in twelve battles. 
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TliUfj Y^iry, hL*ton". and fkdtfa found a common 
home in the old monai5tf:nr. which was for more 
than a thoasand y-rars one of the wonders of Eng- 
lan^l, and which .still remained erect, flourishing, 
and exten.'sive as an entire town, up to the day 
when Henry VIII. hung and quartered the last 
ahlx>t Ijefore the great portal of the confiscated and 
profaned sanctuary.* 
ivMitiooof But we return to the reality of hi3tor>\ and 
frtrtn 450 to thc pcriod which must now occupy our atten- 
tion, that which extends £rom the middle of the 
fiftli to that of the sixth centurj', the same age 
in wl)ich the Merovingians founded in Gaul the 
Fraiikish kingdom, so beloved by the monks ; and 
St Benedict planted upon Monte Cassino the cradle 
of the greatest of monastic orders. Great Britain, 
destined to Ijecome the most precious conquest of 
the B(;ncdictines, offered at that moment the spec- 
tacle of four different races desperately struggling 
against each other for the masteiy. 

In thc north were the Picts and Scots, stiU 
strangei'S and enemies to the faith of Christ, in- 
tn^nched l)ehind those mountains and gulfs, which 
irained for them the character of transmarine 
foreigners, people from beyond seas;^ continually 

* 14th Miiy ir»;^9. — Tliis martyr was accused of having withdrawn from 
tho hand of the ajKnUT some part of the ti-easure of the abbey. He was 
piiraued and put to death by the zeal of John Kussell, founder of the 
iiouHO of Hinlfonl, and one of the princiiMil instruments of the tyranny of 
IhMiry Vni. 

* (^iUlus and IVde call tliem ** gcnfcs tmmman'tut^ : non quod extra 
Uritanniam osmmiI {H)Nitns scil quia a i»arto Brittonum erant remotip." 
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threatening the southern districts, which they had 
crashed or stupefied for a century by the inter- 
mitting recurrence of their infestations ; and from 
which they were driven only by other barbarians 
as heathen and as savage as themselves. 

Further down, in that region which the gulfs of 
(lyde, Forth, and Solway constitute the central 
peninsula of the three which compose Great 
Britain, were other Picts permanently established, 
since 448, in the land which they had torn from 
the Britons, and among whom the apostle Niniau 
had sown the seeds of Christianity.^ 
. To the south-west, and upon all the coast which 
faces Ireland, remained a native and still indepen- 
dent popidation. It was here that the unhappy 
Britons — abandoned by the Romans, decimated, 
ravaged, and trodden down for a centuiy by the 
Picts ; then for another century spoiled, enslaved, 
driven from their towns and fields l)y the Saxons ; 
then driven back again, some to the mountains of 
Wales, others to that tongue or hom of land which 
is called Cornwall, Cornu ivallice, others to the 
maritime district which extends from the banks of 
the Clyde to those of the Mersey^ — still found an 
asylum. 

* " Picti in ertremn park insiilde " ^that is to say, of the Konian isle, in 
Valentia), " tunc primum et deinceps requieverunt, prtedas et contritiones 
iionnnnquam facientes," &c.- Gildas, apnd Gale, p. 13. 

' This was the kingdom of Strath-Clyde^ which later took the naiiio of 
Camliria, and of which a vestige remains, and, at the siime time, a popula- 
tion more British than Saxon, in the existing county of Cunjberland. 
The boundaries of this kingdom, however, are much disputed. To find a 
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Finally, in the south-east, all the country 
which is now England had fallen a prey to the 
Anglo-Saxons, who were occupied in lajring, 
under the federative form of the seven or eight 
kingdoms of the Heptarchy, the immovable foun- 
dations of the most powerful nation of the modern 
world. 

But, like the Picts of the north, the Anglo-Saxons 
were still heathens. From whence shall come to 
them the light of the Gospel and the bond of 
Christian civilisation, which are indispensable to 
their future grandeur and virtue ? Shall it l)e from 
those mountains of Cambria, from Wales, where the 
vanquished race maintains the sacred fire of faith 
and the traditions of the British Church, with its 



way through the cod fusion of texts and traditions relative to the religious 
and chronological origin of Great Britain, recourse should be had to two 
admirable papers, by a modem writer, too soon withdrawn from the 
ranks of French enidition, M. Varin, Dean of the Faculty of Sciences at 
Kcnnes, which are to be found in the lUctieil dcs M&moires prSsenUs par 
divers savants d VAcademU des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres (tome v., first 
and second part, 1857, 1858). The first is entitled Etudes relatives d 
V6iai politiqiie et religie\ix des lies Britanniqiies au momtnt de Vlnvasum 
Saxonne ; the second, Mimoire sur les Causes de la JHssidmee entre 
VEglise Bretonne et VEglise Bomainr, relcUivement d la CiUbratioti de la 
Pile de Pdques. Before resolving this last question, with a precision and 
a perspicuity which permit us to follow him without hesitation, M. 
Varin guides us across all the incanderings of the three principal schools, 
Irish, English, and Scotch, which dispute the origin of the Caledonians ; 
and which, as personified in Ushcr^ Camden^ and Innes, have remained 
almost unknown to Continental learning. 

He regards as proved — 1st, The identity of the Picts with the ancient 
Caledonians. 2d, The Irish theory, which makes out the Scots to be a 
colony of Hibernians, of Irish origin (probably towards 258), and estab- 
lished in Caledonia before the period of the infestations. 
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native clergy and monastic institutions? It is 
a question impossible to solve, without having 
thrown a rapid glance over the religious condition 
of that picturesque and attractive country during 
the sixth century. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE SAINTS AND MONKS OF WALES. 



The British refugees in Cambria maintain there the genius of the Celtic 
race. — Testimony rendered to the virtues of the Welsh by their 
enemy Giraldus. — Music and poetry : the bards and their triads. — 
Devotion to the Christian faith. — King Arthur crowned by the 
Bishop Dubricius. — Alliance between the bards and the monks : the 
bard surprised by the flood. — A few names which float in the 
ocean of legends. — Mutual influence of Cambria, Armorica, and 
Ireland upon each other : their legends identical. — The love of the 
Celtic monks for traveL — Foundation of the episcopal monasteries 
of St Asaph by Kentigem, of Llandafl' by Dubricius, of Bangor by 
Iltud, a converted bandit. — St David, monk and bishop, the Bene- 
diet of Wales. — His pilgrimage to Jerusalem, from which he returns 
archbishop. —The right of asylum recognised. — He restores Glaston- 
bury. — His tomb becomes the national sanctuary of Cambria. — Legend 
of St Cadoc and his father and mother. — He founds Llancarvan, the 
school and burying-place of the Cambrian race. — His poetical aphor- 
isms, his vast domains. — He protects the peasants. — A young girl car- 
ried off" and restored. — Right of asylum as for St David. — The Hate of 
Cadoc. — He takes refuge in Armorica, prays for Virgil, returns to 
Britain, and there perishes by the sword of the Saxons. — His name 
invoked at the battle of the Thirty.— St Winifred and her fountain. 
— St Beino, the enemy of the Saxons. — The hatred of the Cambrians 
to the Saxons an obstacle to the conversion of the conquerors. 



449-560. During the long struggle maintained by the 
Britons in defence of their lands and their in- 
dependence with the Saxons, whom a succes- 
sion of invading expeditions brought like waves 
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of the sea upon the eastern and southern shores 
of the island, a certain number of those who re- 
pudiated the foreign rule had sought an asylum 
in the western peninsulas of their native land, and 
especially in that great peninsular basin which the 
Latins called Cambria, and which is now called 
Wales, the land of the Gael. This district seems 
intended by nature to be the citadel of England. 
Bathed on three sides by the sea, defended on the 
fourth by the Severn and other rivers, this quad- 
rilateral, moreover, contains the highest mountains 
in the southern part of the island, and a crowd of 
gorges and defiles inaccessible to the military opera- 
tions of old. After having served as a refuge to 
the Britons oppressed by the Roman conquest, 
Cambria resisted the efibrts of the Anglo-Saxons 
for five centuries, and even remained long inac- 
cessible to the Anglo-Normans, whom it took more io66-i284. 
than two hundred years to complete in this region 
the work of William the Conqueror. 

Like Ireland and Scotland, and our own 
Armorica, this fine country has at all times been 
the object of lively sympathy, not only among 
learned Celtomaniacs, but among all men whose 
hearts are moved by the sight of a race which 
makes defeat honourable by the tenacity of its 
resistance to the victor — and still more among all 
lovers of that inimitable poetry which springs 
spontaneously from the traditions and instincts of 
a generous and unfortunate people. 

VOL. III. c 



geniiu. 
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The unquestionable signs of a race entirely dis- 
tinct from that which inhabits the other parts of 
England may still be distinguished there; — and 
there, too, may be found a language evidently the 
sister language of the three other Celtic dialects 
which are still in existence — the Breton Armorican, 
the Irish, and the Gaelic of the Scottish Highlands. 
Ctaibria But it is, above all, in the sudden vicissitudes 
sanctuary of the history of Walcs, from King Arthur to 
Celtic Llewellyn, and in the institutions which enabled 
it to resist the foreigij invasion for seven centuries, 
that we recognise the true characteristics and rich 
nature of the ancient British race. Everywhere 
else the native population had either been killed, 
enslaved, or absorbed. But in this spot, where it 
had suflScient strength to survive and flourish along 
with the other nationalities of the West, it has 
displayed all its native worth, bequeathing to us 
historical, juridical, and poetical remains, which 
prove the powerful and original vitality with 
which it was endowed.^ By its soul, by its tongue, 
and by its blood, the race has thus protested 
against the exaggerated statements made by the 
Briton Gildas, and the Saxon Bede, of the corrup- 
tion of the victims of the Saxon invasion. In all 
times there have been found men, and even the 
best of men, who thus wrong the vanquished, and 
make history conspire with fortune to absolve and 

^ See the excellent work entitled Das Alte Wales, by Ferdinand 
Walter, Professor at the University of Bonn. 1859. 
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crown the victors. The turn of the Anglo-Saxons 
was to come ; they also, when the Norman invasion 
had crushed them, found a crowd of pious detractors 
to prove that they had merited their fate, and to 
absolve and mitigate the crimes of the Conquest. 

The most striking, and, at the same time, the 
most attractive, feature in the characteristic his- 
tory of the Welsh is, without doubt, the ardour 
of patriotism, the invincible love of liberty and 
Datiomd independence, which they evidenced 
throughout seven centuries, and which no other 
race has surpassed. We are specially informed of 
these qualities, even by the servile chroniclers of 
their conquerors, by the Anglo-Norman writers of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, from whom 
truth extorts the most unequivocal eulogiums. 
These writers certainly point out certain vices, 
aud especially certain customs, which arc in 
opposition to the rules of civilised nations, such 
as that of fighting naked, like the Britons of 
Caesar s day, or the Picts of a later date, against 
adversaries armed from head to foot. But 
they rival each other in celebrating tlie heroic The ene- 

. , /» 1 i-N 1 miesoft 

and unwearied devotion of the Gael to their Gael beai 

witness t 

country, and to general and individual freedom ; |^«»^ ^^'•- 

*^ I'll Co • 

their reverence for the achievemcDts and memory 
of their ancestors ; their love of war ; their con- 
tempt of life ; their charity to the poor ; their 
exemplary temperance, which was combined with 
inexhaustible hospitality ; and, above all, their 
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extraordinary valour in fight, and their obstinate 
constancy through all their reverses and disasters.^ 
Nothing can give a better picture of this people 
than that decree of their ancient laws which inter- 
dicted the seizure by justice, in the house of any Gael 
whatsoever, of three specified things — ^his sword, his 
harp, and one of his books ;^ the harp and the book, 
because in time of peace they regarded music and 
poetry as the best occupation of an honest and firee 
Their pas- man. Thus from infancy every Gael cultivated 
for music thcsc two arts, and especially music, with passionate 

and poetry. 

and unanimous eagerness. It was the favourite 
form, the gracious accompaniment of hospitality. 
The traveller was- everywhere received by choirs of 
singers. From morning to evening every house 
rang with the sound of the harp and other instru- 

^ Let as quote the very words of the enemies of Welsh independence ; 
history too seldom gives us an opportunity of hearing and repeating de- 
tails so noble : — 

" Patriae tutelae student et libertatis ; pro patiia pugnant, pro libertate 
laborant. . . . Continua pristinaB nobilitatis memoria. . . . Tanta^ 
audaciae et ferocitatis, ut nudi cum armatis congredi non vereantur, adeo 
ut sanguinem pro patria fundere promptissime, vitamque velint pro laude 
pacisci."— GiRALDUS, Cambrue Descript.^ c. 8, 10. **In bellico conflictu 
primo impetu, acrimonia, voce, vnltu terribiles tam . . . tubarum prae- 
longarum clangore altisono quam cursu pemici . . . Gens asperrima 
. . . hodie confecta et cruentam in fugam turj)iter conversa, eras nihi- 
lominus expeditionem parat, nee damno nee dedecore retardata." — Gir- 
ALD., De IlUmdahilihus Wallioe, c. 3. " Nee crapulae dediti nee temu- 
lentise ... in equis sola et amiis tota versatur intentio. . . . Ves- 
pere coena sobria : et si forte nulla vel minima pars, vesperam alteram 
patienter expectant. Nemo in hac gente mendicus, omnium hospitia 
omnibus communia. " — Descr. Cambrior, c. 9. " Omnium rerum largissimi, 
ciborum sibiquisque parcissimus."— Gualt. Mapes, DeNugis Curialium, 
ii. 20. 

* Triades of Dymvall Moelmud, 54, ap. Walter, p. 315. 
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meuts, played with a perfection which delighted the 
foreign hearers, who were at the same time always 
struck, amid all the skilful turns of musical art, by 
the constant repetition of sweet and melancholy 
chords, which seemed to reflect, as in the music of 
Ireland, the candid genius and cruel destiny of the 
Celtic race.^ 

The bards themselves, singers and poets, some- The ban] 
times even princes and warriors, presided over the 
musical education of the country as well as over 
its intellectual development. But they did not 
confine themselves to song ; they also fought and 
died for national independence ; the harp in their 
hands was often only the auxiliary of the sword, 
and one weapon the more against the Saxon.^ 

This powerful corporation, which was constituted 

in a hierarchical form, had survived the ruin of the 

Druids, and appeared in the sixth century in its 

fullest splendour in the centre of those poetic 

assemblies,^ presided over by the kings and chiefs 

' " Qui matutinis horis adveniunt, pueUarum affatibus et cytheraruni 
iiiodulis iiscjue ad vespcram delectautiir : domus enim hie qua'libct puellas 
habet ad cytharas ad hoc deputatas. ... In musico modulamine non 
nniformiter, ut alibi ; sed multipliciter multisque modis et modulis 
cantilenas emittnnt, adeo ut in turba cancntium, sicut huic gcnti mos 
est, quot videas capita, tot audias carmina discriniinaque vocum, varia in 
unam denique sub B niollis dulccdinc blanda consonantiam ct organ icum 
convenientia melodianL ... In ninsicis instnimentis dulcedine aures 
deliniunt et demulcent, tanta modulorum celeritate, paiiter et subtilitate 
feruntur, taiitamque discrepantium sub tarn pnecipiti digitorum rapiditate 
consonantiam prsestant. . . . Semiwr autem ab molli incipiunt et in 
idem redeunt, ut cuncta sub jucundm sonoritatis dulcedine compleantur." 
— G1KALDU8 Cambrensis, c. 10, 12, 13. 

' A. DK LA BoHDERiE, p. 179. La Villemarqu^, Let Bardes Bretons, 
> The Eisteddvods. An attempt has been made to revive them. 
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of the country, which were a truly national institu 
tion, and continued to exist until the latest dayi 
of Welsh independence. In the numerous relics o 
their fertile activity recently brought to light hy 
eflForts which are as patriotic as intelligent/ but 
still insufficiently elucidated — ^in those triads which, 
under the comparatively recent form known to us, 
disguise but faintly the highest antiquity — are to be 
found treasures of tnie poetry, in which the savage 
grandeur of a primitive race, tempered and purified 
by the teachings and mysteries of the Gospel, seems 
to play in a thousand limpid currents which sparkle 
in the morning sunlight of history, before running 
into and identifying themselves with the great river 
of Christian tradition in the West. 
Christian- For tlic Christian religion was adopted, cherished, 

ity of the , 

Gael. and defended amidst the mountains of Cambria 
with not less fervour and passion than national 
independence. Kings and chiefs there were not 
more blameless than elsewhere. There, too, as 
everywhere else, the abuse of strength and the 
exercise of power engendered every kind of crime : 
too often perjury, adultery, and murder appear in 
their annals.^ But at the same time faith and 
repentance often reclaimed their rights over souls 

^ Those of Williams ab Jolo, of Williams ab Ithel, of the two Oweas, 
of Stephens, of Walter, and, above all, of M. de la Villemarqu^, who has 
been the iirst to open up to literary France the history of a race naturally 
80 dear to the Bretons of Armorica. 

* See the numerous examples collected by Lingaixl {Anglo-Saxon 
Church, vol. iL p. 362), in the Book of Llandaff^ and other "Welsh 
documents. 
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not 80 much corrupt as gone astray. In imitation 
of the great Arthur, who was crowned, according coronation 
to Celtic tradition, in 5 1 6, by a holy archbishop 
called Dubricius, they ahnost all showed themselves 
oalons for the service of God and generous to 
the Church ; and the people, separated from Rome 
by the waves of blood in which the Saxon inva- 
sion had drowned British Christianity, soon dis- 
pkyed again that natural tendency which marked 
them out to the Norman conquerors as the most 
zealous of all the pilgrims who made their eager 
way to the tombs of the apostles.^ 
The bards, though they had existed before Union of 

the bards 

Christianity, far from being hostile to it, lived in and the 

•^ ... monks. 

an intimate and cordial alliance with the clergy, 
and especially with the monks. Each monastery 
had its bard — at once poet and historian — who 
chronicled the wars, alliances, and other events 
of the age. Every three years these national 
annalists, like the pontiffs of ancient Rome, assem- 
bled to compare their narratives, and to register 
them at the foot of the code of Good customs and 
ancient liberties of the country, of which they 
were the guardians.^ It was in these monastic 

' •• Prae omni peregrino labore Roniam peregi'e libentius eundo, devotis 
mentibus apostolomm limina propensius adorant." — Cambrice Description 
p. 891, ed. 1602. Let us repeat once more, that in none of the numerous 
relics of Welsh archteology and geography recently published can there 
be found the slightest trace of hostility, either systematic or temporal-}', 
against the Holy See. 

» Walter, op. cit., p. 83. Lloyd, History of Cambria, ed. Powell, 
pnef., p. 9. 
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schools ako that the bards were trained to poetry 
and to music. The best known among them, Ta- 
liesin, was educated, like the historian Gildas, in 
the Monastery of Llancarvan.^ 
A bard, Let US here quote one incident out of a hundred 

bratingthe which throws light upou the singularly intimate 

fftmo of ft 

hermit, is conucction cxistinff between the poetry of the Welsh 

surpnaed ^ . 

by a flood, bards and the legends of the monastic orders, while 
it shows at the same time the proud intrepidity of 
the Celtic character. The father of the founder of 
the Monastery of Llancarvan having become a 
hermit, as will be narrated further on, died in the 
odour of sanctity, and was buried in a church, to 
which crowds were soon attracted by the miraculous 
cures accomplished. Among those crowds came 
a bard with the intention of making a poem in 
honour of the new saint. While he composed his 
lines a sudden flood ravaged the surrounding 
country, and penetrated even into the church itself 
All the neighbouring population and their cattle 
had already perished, and the waters continued to 
rise. The bard, while composing his poem, took 
refuge in the higher storey of the church, and then 
upon the roof; he mounted from rafter to rafter 
pursued by the flood, but still continuing to im- 
provise his lines, and drawing from danger the 
inspiration which had been previously wanting. 
When the water subsided, from the tomb of the 
hermit to the Severn, there remained no living 

^ La Villemakqu^ PoeiMs des Bardes Bretons^ 1850, p. 44. 
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creature except the bard, and no other edifice 
standing except the church upon which he had 
put together his heroic strains.^ 
In this sea of Celtic legend, where neither fables Relics 

. /r» • 1 1 • which float 

nor anachronisms are sumcient to obscure the vigor- on the sea 

. . of legends. 

0U8 and constant aflfirmation of Catholic faith and 
British patriotism, a few names of monastic found- 
ers and missionaries still survive. They have been 
rescued from forgetfulness not only by the revived 
learning of Cambrian archaeologists, but also by 
feithftd popular tradition, even after the complete 
and lamentable extinction of Catholicism in Wales.* 
WUle surveying their lives, and examining the 
general scope of the monastic legends and institu- 

' "BritanDos qnidem versificator Britannico versificans, composiiit 
carmina a gente sua. . . . Nondnni eadem finita erant a compositore. . . 
JIarina undositas contexit campestria, submergit habitatores et sedificia : 
e«|ai cmn bobus natant in aqua : niatres tenebant Alios pne mauibus . . . 
fiant cadavera. Cum vidcrit undositatem altissiniam inrjininere, suscepit 
fomponere quartam partem carminura. Dum incepisset, impleta est 
flactibos : post hiec ascendit trabcs superius, et secutus est iterum tumens 
flactus tertio super tectum, nee cessat ille fungi laudibus. lUis finitis 
Britannus poeta evasit, domus fulcieus stabilivit." — Vita S. Gundleti, c. 
11, ap. Rees, p. 15. 

* See the important publication entitled Lives of the Cambro- British 
Saints of the Fifth aiid iimnediate successive Centuries^ from ancient 
Welsh and Latin MSS., by the Rev. W. Rees, Llandovery, 1853; a 
work to which nothing is wanting except a historical and geographical 
commentary, adapted for foreign readers. It is entirely distinct from 
the Essay on the Welsh SaintSj by the Rev. Rice Rees, so much praised 
by Walter, but which I have not been able to meet with. The 
biographies published by Rees, from the MS. in the Cottonian Library, 
are partly in Welsh and partly in I^atin ; they must have been, not 
written, but certainly retouched at a later period than that to which in 
the first place one is tempted to attribute them. By the side of details 
evidently contemporary and local are to be found traces of declamatory 
interpolations, which must have been the work of a posterity much less 
devoted than we are to local colour and historical authenticity. 
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tions connected with them, the existence of a doubh 
influence which attracts the looks and steps of th( 
Gael from their native mountains to Armorica in the 
south, and to Ireland in the west, becomes immedi 
ately apparent ; as is also the constant reflux of these 
two countries back upon Great Britain, from whence 
had come their first missionaries, and the religious 
and national life of which had concentrated itselJ 
more and more in Cambria. 
Reciprocal The Saxou iuvasou, as has been already seen, 

influence /. zn 

exercised liad throwu uDou the shorcs of Gaul a crowd oj 

by Cam- •*■ 

bria. At- fufiritives, who, transformed into missionaries, had 

monca, and o ' » ' 

uTOn°<Mich <^reated a new Britain, invincibly Christian and 
other. Catholic, at the gates of Merovingian France. Thi 
most celebrated among these missionaries, Tugdual 
Samson, Malo, and Paul Aurelian, had been edu- 
cated in the Cambrian monasteries, from whence 
also the historian Gildas and the bard Taliesir 
accompanied them beyond the seas. From the 
earliest days of her conversion Ireland had received 
a similar emigration. The greater part of these 
pious and brave missionaries came back once at 
least in their lives to visit the country which they 
had left, leading with them disciples, bom in othei 
Celtic lands, but eager to carry back to the dear 
and much-threatened homes of insular Britain the 
light and fervour which had first been received 
from them.^ Thence arises the singular uni- 

^ See anUf vol. ii. 

' ** Sicut hiemale alveariiim, arridente vcre, animos extollens . . . 
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formity of proper names, traditions, miracles, and 
anecdotes, among the legends of the three coun- 
tries, a uniformity which has often degenerated 
into inextricable confusion. 
One particular, however, which imprints a imiform The love of 

. n 1 1 1 the Celtic 

and very distinct character upon all the holy monks monks for 
of Celtic origin, is their extraordinary love for 
distant and frequent journeys — and it is one of the 
points m which the modem English resemble them 
most At that distant age, in the midst of barba- 
rian invasions, and of the local disorganisation of 
the Roman world, and consequently in the face of 
obstacles which nothing in Europe as it now exists 
can give the slightest idea of, they are visible, tra- 
versing immense distances, and scarcely done with 
one laborious pilgrimage before they begin again or 
undertake another. The journey to Rome, or even 
to Jerusalem, which finds a place in the legend of 
almost every Cambrian or Irish saint, seems to have 
f^een sport to them. St Kentigern, for example, 
H'cnt seven times in succession to Rome.^ 

This same Kentigern, whom we shall meet again Kentigem, 
hereafter as the missionary bishop of the southern st Asaph. 
Scots and Picts, is said to have been bom of one of 550 ?-6i2. 
those irregular unions which evidence either do- 
mestic derangement or the abuse of power among 

iliud foraa eniittit examen, nt alibi mellificet, ita Lttavia (the aucient 
name of Armorica), accreacento serenitate reltgionis, catervam sanctorum 
•d originem unde exieruut, transmittit. — VU. 8. PaUmi, ap. Rees, 
Cawhro-BrUiah Saints, 
1 Act SS. Bolulsd., t. i. January, p. 819. 
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the chiefs and great men of the country, and whicbia 
are so often referred to in the annals of Celtif3 
hagiography.^ He was none the less one of th^ 
principal monastic personages in Cambria, where h^ 
founded, at the junction of the Clwyd^ and Elwy^, 
an immense monastery, inhabited by nine hundrecl 
and sixty-five monks, three hundred of whom, being" 
illiterate, cultivated the fields; three hundred workeA 
in the interior of the monastery; and the three 
hundred and sixty-five others celebrated divine 
worship without interruption.* This monastery^ 
became at the same time an episcopal see, whick 
still exists under the name of St Asaph, the suc- 
cessor of Kentigem.* 

This was not, however, either the oldest or most 

important monastic colony of Cambria, where, as in 

Saxon England, every bishopric was cradled in & 

Dubricius, monastery. More than a century before Kentigem, 

Liaudaff. Dubrfcius, whosc long life, if tradition is to be be- 

^ "Matrem habuitPictorum regis filiam. . . . Ea seu yi comprcssa, seu 
(lolo, a nobili adolesoijnte cum utenim gereret, auctorem prodere . . . per- 
tinenter fertur recusasse. . . . Plurium ex cadeni Scottorum ac Britan- 
nonim geute sanctorum par ortus narratur, Fursaei, Davidis," &c — BoL- 
LAND., p. 815. 

* This is the Clwyd of Wales and not the Clyde at Glasgow where St 
Kentigeru was bishop. There are also two rivers Dee — one iu Wales and 
one in Scotland — which occasions a confusion of which it is weU to be 
warned. 

' BoLLAND., p. 819. This monastery was at first called Llan-Elwy. 

* Each tribe, everj- little princedom of Wales, had its bishopric. Llan- 
daflF for the Silurians, Menevia (afterwards St David's) for the Demetes, 
&c. There was one also at Margam, which afterwards became a celebrated 
Cistercian abbey. The ruins, enclosed and preserved with care in the 
splendid residence of a branch of the house of Talbot, are well worthy of 
being visited and admired. 
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lieved, made him the contemporary of Patrick and 
Palladius as well as of King Arthur, is instanced as 
the first founder of a great monastic centre in Cam- 
bria, from which religious colonies swarmed off 
continually to Armorica and to Ireland. Dubricius 
was ordained bishop at Llandaff in the south of 
Wales by St Germain of Auxerre, and ended his 
career in the north as a hermit, after having assem- 
bled at one period more than a thousand auditors 
round his pulpit. Among these the most illustrious 
were lltud and David. 
Dtud, or Eltut, who was also a disciple of Stntud, a 

converted 

Germain, foimded the great Monastery of Bangor ^^^^^ . 
upon the banks of the Dee, which became a centre p** ^"^- 

* ' bnan 

of missionary enterprise, as well as of political J[ g^^go? 
resistance to the foreign conquerors ; it was reck- 
oned to consist of seven divisions, each of three 
hundred monks, who all lived by the labour of 
their hands. It was a veritable army, yet still a 
half less than that of the four thousand monks 
of the other Bangor,^ on the other side of the 
Channel, in Ireland, which was destined to be the 
cradle of St Columbanus and St Gall, the monastic 
apostles of eastern France and of Switzerland.^ 

* Tliere was, besides, a third Bangor or Banchor, which is the existing 
bishopric of that title, and was also founded by a discii)le of Dubricius, 
the holy abbot Daniel, who died about 548. This little episcopal see, 
sitaated on the sea-coast, in the county of Caernarvon, has often been 
confounded with the great monastery of the same name which was in 
Flintshire, on the banks of the Dee. Ban-gor, which is interpreted to 
mean magiius clrctduSy seems, besides, to have been a sort of generic name 
for monastic congregations or enclasures. 

* See ante, vol. ii. p. 399. 
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Iltud was bom in Armorica, but his curious legend 
some touching details of which our readers wiL 
thank us for quoting, records that he was attracted 
to Wales by the fame of his cousin, King Arthur. 
He began his life there as a man of war and of rapine ; 
but he was converted while hawking by the sight 
of a catastrophe which befeU his companions, who, 
at the moment when they had extorted from the 
holy abbot Cadoc, the founder of Llancarvan, fifty 
loaves, a measure of beer, and a fat pig, to satisfy 
their hunger, were swallowed up by the earth, 
which opened under their feet. Iltud, terrified by 
this lesson and counselled by the abbot Cadoc, con- 
secrated himself to the service of God in solitude, 
even although he was married and dearly loved his 
young and beautiful wife. At first, she desired to 
accompany him and share with him the hut of 
branches which he had built on the banks of the 
Tave, in Gloucestershire. " What ! " said an angel 
who appeared to him in a dream ; " thou also art 
enthralled by the love of a woman ? Certainly thy 
wife is beautiful, but chastity is more beautiful still." 
Obedient to that voice, he abandoned his wife, and 
at the same time his horses and followers, buried 
himself in a deep wood, and there built an oratory 
which the number of his disciples soon changed 
into a convent. He divided his life between great 
agricultural labours and frequent struggles with the 
robber-kings and chiefs of the neighbourhood. He 
distinguished himself specially by constructing im- 
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mense dykes against the floods from which Wales 
seems to have suffered so much. His wife pursued He is pnr- 
him even into this new solitude ; but when she wife, who 
discovered him at the bottom of a ditch which he consent to 

. his conver- 

was himself digging, with his body and face covered ^ion. 
with mud, she saw that it was no longer her fair 
knight of other days, and thencefor^^ard gave up 
visiting him, lest she should displease God and the 
friend of God. Later in his life he shut himself up 
in a cave where he had only the cold stone for his 
bei He took delight in this solitary lair for four 
long years, and left it only twice, to protect his 
monastery against violence and robbery. He died 
atDol, in that Armorica which he had always loved, 
and where he took pleasure in sending in times of 
famine, to help his Breton countrymen beyond 
seas, shiploads of grain which were provided by the 
labours of his Welsh community.^ 

' "Princcps militiae et tribunus . . . miles olim celeberrimiis. . . . 
i^ccipitrem per volatiles instigabat. . . . Astabat angelus ammouen.s : Te 
qnoque muliebris amor occupat . . . uxor est decora sed castimonia est 
melior. . . .' Uxore consociante et armigeris . . . composuit tegmen ex 
arondineto nt non plueret super lectum. . . . Mulier licet induta finxit se 
frigescere cum tremulo pectore, quatenus posset in lecto denuo collateralis 
jacere. . . . Operatus est immensam fossam limo et la]»idibus mixtani, 
quam retruderet irruentem undam. . . . Ubi oi)ero.sum vidit fossorem per 
atisidaa fossura lutulcntum perfacieus . . . inquisivit ab eo suave collo- 
quium. . . . Conspexit ilia vilem habitum . . . non sicut antea viderat 
militem speciosum. . . . Remansit itaque . . . nunquam amplius visitans 
eum, quse nolebat displicere Deo et Dei dilectissimo. . . . Tota nocte ja- 
cebat super frigidam petram . . . quasi dicerct : 

** Hoc lapis in lecto positas sub pectore nostro, 
Hec mea dulcedo : Jaceani pro Numine saiumo. 
MoUii erit mercea ventura beata beato, 
Qne manet in coelo raichi debita, quando redibo." 

Vita S. IltuH, Rees, pp. 45, 161- 182. 
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St David, David is much more generally known than 

monk and 

bishop, co-disciple, Iltut. He has always continued popul 

among the inhabitants of Wales ; and Shakespeare 
informs us that, even since the Reformation, the 
Welsh have retained the custom of wearing a leek 
in their hats upon his feast-day.^ His history has 
been often written,^ and through the transfor- 
mation of the legend it is still easy to recognise 
in it the salutary sway of a great monk and 
bishop over souls which were faithful to reli- 
gion, but yet in full conflict with those savage 
and sensual impulses which are to be found only 
too universally among all men and all nations, 
in the centre of civilisation as on the verge 
of barbarism. The origin, indeed, of the holy 

^ ** Pistol. Art thou of Cornish crew ? 
King Henry. No, Pin a Welshman. 
Pistol. Knowest thou Fluellen ? 
King. Yes. 

Pistol. Tell him I'll knock his leek about his pate 
Upon St Davy's day." 
And afterwards : — 

" Fluellen. I do believe your majesty takes no scorn 
To wear the leek upon St Davy's day. 

King. I wear it for a memorable honour : 
For I am Welsh, you know, good countryman." 

King Ileiiry V. 
' Notably by an anonymous writer, of whose work the Franciscan Col- 
gan has published a first version in his Acta Sanctorum ffibemia, voL L 
Ricemarch, the successor of David as bishop of Menevia towards 1085, 
gave a much more complete version of this first biography, which has been 
published by Rees in his Lives of Camlro- British Saints. Another of his 
successors, the famous Giraldus Cambrcnsis, ha^ also written a life of St 
David, which may be found in Wharton's A nglia Sacra^ vol. ii. The date 
and duration of his life is, however, very uncertain : according to Usserias 
he lived between 472 and 554 ; according to the BoUandists, between 447 
and 544 ; according to other authorities, between 484 and 566. 
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patron of Cambria himself, like that of St Bridget, 
the patroness of Ireland, aflfords a startling proof of 
a state of affairs both corrupt and violent. He was 
the son of a nun whom the king of the country — a 
nephew of the great Arthur — met upon the public 
road, and whom, struck by her beauty, he instantly 
made the victim of his passion.^ This crime is told 
by all the biographers of David, generally so lavish 
of praise and blame, without the least expression 
of surprise or indignation. The scribe Paulinus, 
whose name indicates a Roman origin, and who 
is known to have been a disciple of St Germain 
of Auxerre, was charged with the education of 
the young David, which was as long and com- 
plete as possible.^ He issued from his tutor's 
hands clothed with the priesthood and devoted 
to a kind of monastic existence which did not ex- 
clude him either from Continental travel, nor from 
Wrcising a great influence over men and exter- 
nal affairs. He exercised a double power overHei^e- 

1. 1 T • comes the 

m countrymen, by durectmg one part to ceno- Benedict r 

... , ' ' . , Cambria. 

wtical life, and arming the other with the know- 
ledge and virtue which enabled them to triumph 
orer the dangers of a secular career. It is on 

' " Invenit rex obviam sibi sanctam monialem, Nonuitam virginem, 
paellam pulchram nimis et dccoram, quam, concupisoens tetigit vi op- 
preamn.'*— RicxMARCH, ed. Rees, p. 119. *Mn quam ut oculos injecit, 
in cnpidinem ejus medullitus exardens, statim ec|iio dilapsus, virgineis 
ampIexiboB est delectatos." — Giralduh, p. 629. 

' '* Quique earn docuit in tribus partibus lectionis, donee fuit scriba ; 
manfiit ibi mnlti.s annis legondo, implendoque quod legebat." — Rice- 
march, p. 122. 

VOL. in. D 
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this latter point that he differs from his illustrm 
ous contemporary, St Benedict, whom he re- 
sembles in so many other features. Like Bene- 
dict, he founded, almost at one time, twelve mon- 
asteries ; like Benedict, he saw his young disciples 
tempted to their fall by the voluptuous wiles of 
shameless women; like Benedict, he was exposed 
to the danger of being poisoned by traitors in the 
very bosom of his own community;^ and, finally, 
like Benedict, he imposed upon his monks a rule 
which severely prohibited all individual property, 
and made manual and intellectual labour obli- 
gatory. The agricultural labour thus prescribed 
was so severe, that the Welsh monks had not only 
to saw the wood and delve the soil, but even to 
yoke themselves to the plough, and work without 
the aid of oxen. As soon as this toil came to an 
end they returned to their cells to pass the rest of 
the day in reading and writing; and when thus 
engaged it was sometimes necessary to stop in 
the midst of a letter or paragraph, to answer to the 
first sound of the bell, by which divine service was 
announced.^ 

^ *' (Donvocatis ancillis : Ite, inquit uxor satrapse, ad flnmen Alum, et, 
nudatis corporibus, in conspectu sanctorum ludite. . . . Ancillsa obe- 
diunt . . . impndicos exercent Indos . . . concubitos simulant blandos 
. . . monachoram mcntes quoramdam ad libidines protrahunt, qiKMiim- 
dam molestant Cuucti vero discipuli ejus dixerunt David : Fagiamni 
ex hoc loco, quia non possnmns hie habitare propter molestiam 11l1llie^ 
culanim malignantium. Diaconus qui pani ministrare consuluerat, panem 
veneno confectum mensa imponit, cni coquus et oeconomns consenserant** 
— RiosMARcn, p. 125-31. 

2 << Pede manuque luboraut, jugum ponunt in humero, sntfossarias 
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In the midst of these severe labours the abbot 
David had continual struggles with the satraps 
and magiciansy which, no doubts means the chiefs 
of the clan and the Druids, who had not been de- 
strojed in Britain, as in Gaul, by the Roman con- 
quest,* and whose last surviving representatives 
wold not see, without violent dislike, the progress 
of monastic institutions. But the sphere of David's 
influence and activity was to extend far beyond 
that of his early work. Having made a pilgrim- He goe« to 
age to the Holy Land, he returned thence invested and retunis 
with the office of archbishop, which had been con- i»«Ji"p- 
fared upon him by the patriarch of Jerusalem.^ 
On his return he was acknowledged metropolitan 
of all that part of the island not yet invaded by 
the Saxons, by two very numerously attended coun- 
cila,' in which he had the honour of striking a 

▼oingajque invicto brachio terre defigunt, sarculos serrasquo ad sucoi- 

^foubxm SBDctis fenint manibna. . . . Bourn nulla ad arandum cura in- 

tnxiocitur. Qnisque sibi et fratribus divitiae, ([uisque et bos. . . . 

Pencto mrali opere, totam ad vesperam pervagabant dicni aut legendo 

tot icribendo aut orando . . . vespcre cum nolo pulsus audiebatur, 

qmsqais stndinm detexebat, si onim auribus cujuscumquo pulsus reson- 

aret, acripto tunc litere apice vol etiani dimidia ejusdem litere, figum 

citins ftsmrgentes . . . ecclesiam petunt, earn incompletam dimraittc- 

btnt." — RiCKMARCH, p. 127. I quote literally the Latin of Ricemarch, 

which is often very singular. Further on he adds Greek after his fashion. 

' DoELLiNOBR, Htidtnthum und Jiulenthum, p. 611. 

* Compare Bolland., AcL 88,, Martii, t. i. p. 40. 

> At Brivee in 519, and at Victoria in 526. The expressions of Rice- 
much apon this last synod are worthy of remark, siacc they prove the 
presence of abbots beside the bishops of the council, and the undisputed 
reoo^ition of Roman authority. It remains to be ascertained, howev(>r, 
whether this writer of the eleventh century did not attribute the custouiH 
of his own time to a previous age. '* Alia synodus . . . in qua collccta 
episcoporum, sacerdotum, abatuni turba . . . cuaotonim consensu . . . 
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619. deathblow at the Pelagian heresy, which had con 
to life again since the mission of St Germain. 
Right of One of these councils recognised in his honour ^ 

asylum • i • t 

gven to right of asylum, pointed out by ancient authors » 
the most respected and the most complete which 
existed in Britain, and which created for all piip- 
sued culprits an inviolable refuge wherever there 
was a field which had been given to David.^ This 
is one of the first examples, as conferred upon a 
monastic establishment, of that right of asylum, 
afterwards too much extended, and disgracefully 
abused towards the end of the middle ages, bul 
which, at that far-distant period, was a most im- 
portant protection to the weak. Who does not un 
derstand how irregular and brutal was at that tim< 
the pursuit of a criminal ; how many vile and vie 
lent passions usurped the office of the law ; and ho^ 
justice herself and humanity had reason to rejoia 
when religion stretched her maternal hands over a 



omnium ordinum totius Britannise gentis archiepiscopus constitutiis. . . . 
£x his duabus synodis omnes uostne patrine ecclesire modum et regnUni 
Romana anctoritate receperont. " 

1 ** Doderuntque universi cplscopi maiius et monarchiam, et bragmi 
naiiijneni David agio, et consensenint omnes licitnm esse refugiam ejoi 
ut daret ill ad omui stupro et homicide et peccatori, omniqne malign* 
fngienti de loco ad locum pro omni sancto ac regibns et hominibns totio 
Britanniie insuLe in omni regno, et in unaqiiaqne regione in qua sit age 
consecratns David agio. £t nnUi reges neque seniores, neque satraps 
sed neque cpiscopi principesve ac sancti audcant prse David agio reiiigitiii 
dare ; ipse vero refugium ducit ante unumqucmque hominem, et nem 
ante ipsum, quia ipse est caput et previus ac bragmatieus omnibus Bril 
tonibus. Et statuerunt omnes sancti anathema esset et maledictun 
quisquis non servaverit illud decretum scilicet refugium sancti David."- 
KlCKMARCH, p. 140. 
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fugitive unjustly accused, or even over a culprit 
who might be worthy of excuse or indulgence ! 

David immediately resumed his monastic and 
ecclesiastical foundations/ and restored for the 
first time from its ruins the Church of Glastonbury, 
80 that it might consecrate the tomb of his cousin 
King Arthur.^ He himself died more than a hun- 544. 
died years old, surrounded by the reverence of all, 
and in reality the chief of the British nation.^ He 
was buried in the Monastery of Menevia, which he 
had built at the southern extremity of Wales, facing 
Ireland, on a site which had been indicated thirty 
years before by St Patrick, the apostle of that 
idand. It was of all his foundations the one most 
dear to him, and he had made it the seat of a dio- 
cese which has retained his name. 

After his death the monastic tomb of the great uis tomb 
bishop and British chief became a much-frequented the national 

. , , sanctuary 

place of pilgrimage. Not only the Welsh, Bre-of.can»- 

tons, and Irish came to it in crowds, but three 

Anglo - Norman kings — William the Conqueror, 

flenry II., and Edward I. — appeared there in their 

him. David was canonised by Pope Calistus II. 

in 1120, at a period when Wales still retained its 

independence. He became from that moment, and 

has remained until the present time, the patron of 

Cambria. A group of half-ruined religious build- 

' •* Per cnncta totius patritc loca inonastcria coustruxere fratres . . . 
quanta monachorum examina scminavit." 
' RiCEMAKCH, p. 125 ; DrcJDALK, t. i. p. 1-7 ; Bolland., I^. cU. 
* ** Omnia Britannia* geutis caput ct patriie honor."— Rkek, p. 140. 
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ings, forming altogether one of the most solemiH 
and least visited relics of Europe, still surroimd)^ 
the ancient cathedral which bears his name, audi. 
crowns the imposing promontory, thrust out intc» 
the sea like an eagle's beak, from the south-eastem. 
corner of the principality of Wales, which is still 
more deserving than the two analogous headlandB 
of Cornwall and Armorica, of the name of Finistene.* 

Legend of Immediately after the period occupied in the 
annals of Cambria by King Arthur and the monk— 

522-590 ? bishop David, another monastic and patriotic saints 
becomes visible, who, like his predecessor, remained 
long popular among the Britons of Wales, and is so 
still among the Bretons of Armorica. This was frfc 
Cadoc or Kadok, a personage regarding whom i* 
will be very difficult to make an exact distinctior:* 
between history and legend, but whose life has lef* 
so profound an impression upon the Celtic raceak^ 
that we may be permitted to borrow from it cer- 
tain details, which will set in a clear light the faith 
and manners of these races and of that age.' Hia 
father, Gundliew or Guen-Liou, sumamed the War- 
rior, one of the petty kings of southeni Cambria, 
having heard much of the beauty of the daughter 
of a neighbouring chief, had her carried off, by a 
band of three hundred vassals, from the midst of 

* A group of rocks near this promontoiy is still called The Bishcp and 
his Clerks, It lies a little way to the north of the celebrated RoadB of Mil> 
ford Haven and the great dockyard of the English navy at Pembroke. 

^ Vila S. Cadoci, ap. Rbes, ojk ciL, p. 22-96; HsBSART dx la 
ViLLBMARQU^ La UgencU Oelliqite, p. 127-227. 
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iter sisters, and from the door of her own chamber, 

in her Other's castle/ The father hastened to the son of a 

lewme of his daughter with all his vassals and allies, ceu. and of 

*^ a robber- 

and soon overtook Guen-Liou, who rode with the Wng- 
yooi^ princess at the croup, going softly not to 
bigae her. It was not an encounter favourable for 
the lover: two hundred of his followers perished, 
bat he himself succeeded in escaping safely with 
tlie lady, whose attractions he had afterwards to 
conceal from the passion of King Arthur;^ for that 
great king is far from playing in all the monastic 
kgends the chivalric and disinterested part after- 
wards attributed to him by the host of national 
and European traditions of which he is the hero. 
Of this rude warrior and his beautiful princess was 
to be bom the saint who has been called the Doctor 
of the Cambrian race, and who founded the great 
monastic establishment which has been already 
mentioned here. The very night of his birth the 
soldiers, or, to speak more justly, the robber-fol- 
Wers (latrones), of the king his father, who had 



' Tal^rth, nine miles from the town of Brecknock. The name of the 
bttntifnl princeas was Gwladys, in Latin Gladusa, and that of her father 
Brychan or Brachan. 

s " Puellam eleganti quidem specie, sed et forma valde decoram. . . . 
Virginem ante conclavis suae januam cum ipsius sororibos sedentem pudi- 
dsqae sermonibos vacantem . . . statim vi capientes obstinato cursu re- 
grediuntur . . . Gundhias . . . jussit puellam afTerri . . . hand fugi- 
eodo, sed pedetentim secum gestans adolescentiilam in equo. . . . Ubi 
corpore incolamis cum prsenotata virgine . . . temiinos su8b terrse atti- 
gisset . . . ecce Arthurus : . . . Scitote me vehemeuter in concnpiscentiaiu 
puelhe hig'us quam ille miles equitando devehit accendi." — Vita S. Ca- 
doci, ap. ReI8, p. 23. 
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been sent to pillage the neighbours right and le 
stole the milch cow of a holy Irish monk, who hi 
no sustenance, he nor his twelve disciples, except tl 
abundant milk of this cow. When informed of tl 
nocturnal theft, the monk got up, put on his shoes 
all haste, and hurried to reclaim his cow fit)m ti 
king, who was stiU asleep. The latter took adva 
tage of the occasion to have his new-bom son ba 
tised by the pious solitary, and made him promise 
undertake the education and future vocation of tl 
infant. The Irishman gave him the name of Cade 
which in Celtic means warlike ; and then, having i 
covered his cow, went back to his cell to await ti 
king's son, who was sent to him at the age of seve 
having already learned to hunt and to fight.^ 
Educated The youug priuce passed twelve years with ti 
monk. Irish mouk, whom he served, lighting his fire ai 
cooking his food, and who taught him grammar a 
cording to Priscian and Donatus.^ Preferring t 
life of a recluse to the throne of his father, he we 
to Ireland for three years, to carry on his educati< 
at Lismore, a celebrated monastic school, after whi« 
he returned to Cambria, and continued his studi 



^ ** Satellites suos s»piiis ad rapinain et lati*ocinia iustigabat. . . . Q 
dam ex Gundleii latronibus ad qnoddam oppidum . . . furandi causa p 
venenmt, quos prcDotatiis Guudleius rex fures diligebat, eosquo saep 
ad latrocinia instigabat. . . . Surge velociter . . . et caloia caligas tu 
nam bos tua a furibus exstat ablata ... ad tncliuiiun in quo dormie 
rex . . . adepta pnedieta bovc."— Rers, j>p. 85, 25, 27. 

* **Tibifilium meum commoudo . . . ut ilium liberalibus artibusdi 
nisque dogmatibus erudias. . . . lUum Donato, Priscianoque, necnon a) 
artibus, per anuos duodecim diligentius instnixit."— P. 28. 
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ander a Vinous British rhetorician, newly arrived 
fiom Italy, who taught Latin and the liberal arts 
after the best Roman system.^ This doctor had 
more pupils than money: famine reigned in his 
school One day poor Cadoc, who fasted continu- 
ally, was learning his lesson in his cell, seated be- 
fore a little table, and lining his head on his 
hands, when suddenly a white mouse, coming out 
of a hole in the wall, jumped on the table, and put 
down a grain of com; but being unable to at- 
tract the attention of the student, she retiuned 
with a second and third grain, and continued until 
seven grains lay before his eyes. Then Cadoc 
rising, followed the mouse into a cellar, where he 
found deposited an enormous heap of com.* This 
^heat, a gift of Providence, gave sustenance to the 
faster and his pupils ; and, according to the wish 
^t Cadoc, was shared with all who were in want 
Uke themselves. 

Having early decided to embrace monastic life, He found; 
lie hid himself in a wood, where, after making a nar- van, the 
tow escape from assassination by the armed swine- place of ti 

kings and 

herd of a neighbouring chief, he saw, near a forgotten °obi^, 
fountain, an enormous wild boar, white with age, ^^* ^. 

' ' o ' monastic 

come out of his den, and make three })ounds, one w^^s.''* 
after the other, stopping each time, and turning 
round to stare furiously at the stranger who had 

' •* Ab illo Romano more latinitate doceri non minimum optavit." — 
VitHy e. 8. 

2 *• Mu8 Hcpties eundo et redeundo totidcm triticea in suo volumine 
abdidit, aniniadvertcns indicio divinam sibi adesse miseratioucm. " — Ibid. 
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disturbed him in his resting-place. Cadoc marked 
with three branches the three bomids of the vrild 
boar, which afterwards became the site of the 
chujch, dormitories, and refectory of the great Abbey 
of Llancarvan, of which he was the founder. The 
abbey took its name {Ecclesia Cervorum) from the 
celebrated legend, according to which, two deer 
from the neighbouring wood came one day to 
replace two idle and disobedient monks who had 
refused to perform the necessary labour for the con- 
struction of the monastery, saying, " Are we oxen, 
that we should be yoked to carts, and compelled to 
drag timber?"^ 

Llancarvan, however, was not only a great work- 
shop, where numerous monks, subject to a very 
severe rule, bowed their bodies under a yoke of con- 
tinual fatigue, clearing the forests, and cultivating 
the fields when cleared ; it was, besides, a great reli- 
gious and literary school, in which the study and 
transcription of the Holy Scriptures held the van, 
and was followed by that of the ancient authors and 
their more recent commentators. 

Among the numerous pupils whom it received — 
some to follow the monastic life for the rest of their 
days, some only to carry on their ordinary educa- 
tion — were many chiefs' and kings' sons like Cadoc 
himself. To these he addressed special instructions, 
wliich may be summed up in the two sentences 
which a i)rince of North Wales remembered long 

' ** Nnmquid more bourn plaustra gestore valemuH I *' 
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after to have heaxd from his own lips — " Remember 
that thou art a man ; '* " There is no king like him 
who is king of himself."^ 

Cadoc loved to sum up, chiefly under the form Poetic 
of sentences in verse and poetical aphorisms, theofCadoc. 
instructions given to the pupils of the Llancarvan 
cloister. A great number of such poetical utter- 
ances, which have been preserved in the memory 
of the Grael and brought to light by modem erudi- 
tion, are attributed to him. We instance some, 
which are not the less interesting and touching, 
for having been produced in a British cloister in 
the sixth century, under the disturbing influences 
of Saxon invasion, and far from all the fountains 
of classic wisdom and beauty : — 

Tmth is the elder daughter of God. 
Without light nothing is good. 
Without light there is no piety. 
Without light there is no religion. 
Without light there is no faith. 
There is no light without the siglit of God. 

The same thought is afterwards reproduced under 
another form : — 

Without knowledge, no power. 
Without knowledge, no wisdom. 
Without knowledge, no freedom. 
Without knowledge, no beauty. 
Without knowledge, no nobleness. 
Without knowledge, no victory. 
Without knowledge, no honour. 

1 La VlLLEMARQU6, p. 184. 
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Without knowledge, no God. 

The best of attitudes is humility. 

The best of occupations, work. 

The best of sentiments, pity. 

The best of cares, justice. 

The best of pains, that which a man takes to make peac:^ 

between two enemies. 
The best of sorrows, sorrow for sin. 
The best of characters, generosity. 

The poet then makes his appearance by the siic? 
of the theologian and moralist : — 

Xo man is the son of knowledge if he i^ not the 8ox:m 

of poetry. 
No man loves poetry without loving the light ; 
Nor the light without loving the truth ; 
Nor the truth without loving justice ; 
Nor justice without loving God. 
And he who loves God cannot fail to be happy. 

The love of God was, then, the supreme aim of hi^ 
teaching as of his life. When one of his disciplef^ 
asked him to define it, he answered : — 

" Love, it is Heaven." 

" And hate ? " asked the disciple. 

** Hate is Hell." 

" And conscience ? " 

" It is the eye of God in the soul of man."* 

Cadoc asked nothing from the postulants who came 
to take the cowl in his monastery. On the contrary, 

* I borrow these quotations from those drawn by M. Walter and M. de 
la Villeinarque from tlie collection entitled Myvtjrian Archceology of 
Wales, London, 1801-7. 
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in order to gain admission it was necessary to lay 
everything, even to the last article of dress, 
to be received naked as a shipwrecked man, 
according to the expression of the rule.^ This was 
the easier to him that he was himself rich by means 
of the gifts of land given him by his father and 
maternal grandfather.^ 

Cadoc had the happiness of assisting in the con- Penitence 
version of his father before he became his heir. In father ana 

motlier. 

the depths of his cloister he groaned over the rapines 

and sins of the old robber from whom he derived 

his life and his monastic possessions. Accordingly 

he sent to his father's house three of his monks, 

vho, after having consulted with the elders and 

fords of the country, undertook to preach repentance 

to the father of their abbot. His mother, the beau- 

^iftl Gladusa, carried off of old by King Guen-Liou, 

^as the first to be touched. " Let us believe," she 

^d, "in our son, and let him be our father for 

lieaven." And it was not long before she persuaded 

ler husband to agree with her. They called their 

son to make to him public confession of their sins, 

after which the king said, " Let all my race obey 

Cadoc with true piety, and after death let all the 

kings, earls, and chiefs, and all the servants of the 

kings, be buried in his cemetery."^ Then the father 

and son chanted together the psalm, " Exaudiat te 

1 La Villeharqu^ p. 160. 

* The boundaries of his lands are very exactly noted by his biographer, 
Rkeh, pp. 38, 45, and 336. 
' Llancarvan actually became the burying-place of the Welsh kings and 
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Domimis in die tribulationis.'* When this 
ended the king and queen retired into solitude 
establishing themselves in the first place at a shox^t 
distance from each other, in two cabins on the banJs 
of a river. They lived there by the work of theix 
hands, without other food than barley bread, in 
which there was a mingling of ashes, and cresses, 
the bitterness of which was sweet to them as a fore- 
taste of heaven. One of their principal austerities, 
which is also to be found in the history of varioiis 
other Celtic and Anglo-Saxon saints, was to bathe, 
in winter as in summer, in cold water in the middle 
of the night, and to pass its remaining hours in. 
prayer. Cadoc visited them often and exhorted, 
them to perseverance ; he ended even by persuad- 
ing them to give up the comparative sweetness of 
their life together. His mother was still the first 
to obey him. She sought out a more profound 
solitude, and disappeared there. Guen-Liou fol- 
lowed her example. He died soon after in his 
son's arms, leaving him all liis lands.^ One would 
fain hope that the same consolation was accorded 

nobility as long as the independence of the country lasted ; but, strangely 
enough, King Guen-Liou was not himself buried there. 

^ ** Vir Dei j^ravos proprii genitoris actus congemiscens, sibi coudolens 
. . . Gladusa : . . . Credamur filio nostro, eritque nobis pater in ccelo. 
. . . Carices fontanie erant illis in pulmontaria dulces herbe, sed dal- 
cissinie que trahebant ad premia. . . . Noluit ut tanta vicinia esset inter 
illos, no carnalis concupiscontia a castitate inWolanda perverteret animos. 
. . . Nunc totam regionem meani, pro quo plures iiijuiias nonnullaqne 
dampna sustinuisti, tibi modo vcluti prius coram astantibus cunctis, et 
nicum testamentum hie audicntibus commendo.'* — Vita S. Oml^tci^ e. 24 
and 50. Vita S. (rwadhii^ c. 6, 7, 8, ap. Reem. 
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to a mother so generous, but the legend is silent as 
^•:b to her death. 

Hese patrimonial gifts conferred upon CadocHepn 
^^1 great territorial wealth, and an external power which cuitjvi 
lie used to secure around his monastery the safety <^^maii 
ud wellbeing which were nowhere else to be found. ^^[^J 
*To know the countay of Cadoc,'' it was said, "it^^J^ 
is only necessary to discover where the cattle feed in 
fieedom, where the men fear nothing, and where 
everything breathes peace."^ His wealth permitted 
him to accomplish with success and energy the 
noUe mission which is the most interesting part of 
his life, in which he appeared as the protector of 
lu8 dependants and neighbours, the guardian of the 
goods of the poor, of the honour of women, of the 
Weakness of the humble, and of all the lower classes 
^f the Cambrian people, against the oppression, pil- 
*^gBy violence, and extortions of the princes and the 
iHjwerfuL His personal character, courageous and 
Compassionate, is better evidenced thus than in the 
(position, half of austere solitary, half of feudal chief, 
Vhich was held by so great a number of monastic 
superiors in medieval times. 

We are expressly told that he was at once ablx>t He is 

once fl 

and prince. "Are you fools," said the steward of an<i p 
one of his domains to the squires of a Cambrian 
prince who would have taken from him by force 

' ** Hoc erit vobis in signnm : cum ad illina patriara solum venoritiit, 
animalia liberius in pascuis poacentia, hominesque fretos ac impertorritus 
invenietis . . . ab omni belli precinctu indempnes." — Vita, c. 20. 
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the milk of his cows — " are you unaware that oui 
master is a man of great honour and dignity — that 
he has a family of three hundred men, main- 
tained at his cost, a hundred priests, a hundred 
knights, and a hundred workmen, without count- 
ing women and chUdren?"^ It is not, however, 
apparent that he ever fought for his rights by force 
of arms, as did more than one abbot of later timea 
But at the head of fifty monks chanting psalms, 
and with a harp in his hand, he went out to meet 
the exactors, the robbers, the tyrants, and their fol- 
lowers ; and if he did not succeed in arresting their 
steps and turning them from their evil intentions, 
he called down upon their heads a supernatural and 
exemplary chastisement. Sometimes the aggressors 
were swallowed up in a quagmire, which opened all 
at once under their feet — and the abyss remained 
open and gaping, as a warning to future tyrants.* 
Sometimes they were struck with blindness, and 
wandered groping through the district which they 
had come to ravage. Such was the fate of the 
prince whose messengers had carried oflF the daugh- 

^ " Abbas enim erat et princcp& . . . Numquid excofdes estis, estiman- 
tes quod dominos noster honoris sit vir magni et dignitatis cnm utique 
magnam familiam trecentorum virorum, scilicet clericos, totidemque 
milites atque ejusdem nuroeri operarios, exceptis ])arvuli8 et mulieribus* 
l>08sideatur." — Kite, c. 15, 20. 

^ ''Prspdones infausti . . . secnti sunt eum fere L. clerici obviautes 
funesto tyranno cum canticis et hymnis et psalmis. . . . Terra aperoit 
OS suum . . . et absorbuit tyrannum yivum cum suis. . . . Foesaque 
usque in hodiemum diem cunctis trauseuntibus liquet . . . quse patula 
semper in hi^'usrci testimonium permanens a nullo oppilari perraittitur." 
— Vita, c. 16. 
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ter of one of Cadoc's stewards, whose fresh beauty 
bad gained for her the name of Aval-Kain, or 
Fwh as an apple. Her relations mounted theii* 
horees, and, giving the alarm everywhere by sound 
of trumpet, pursued the ravishers and killed them 
all except one, who escaped to tell the tale to his 
master. The latter returned with a more numerous 
foDowing to put the neighbourhood to fire and 
sword ; but Cadoc reassured the people, who sur- 
rounded him with groans and cries. " Be at rest," 
bfi said ; " courage and confidence ; the Lord will 
bring our enemies to nothing." And, in fact, the 
invader and his followers were soon seen groping 
their way like the blind. " Why comest thou here 
in anns to pillage and ravage the country ?" Cadoc 
asked of their leader ; and he restored him his 
sight and the means of returning to his country 
only after having made him swear to maintain per- 
petual peace. "It is thou whom I will take for 
my confessor before all other," ^ said the contrite 
and comforted prince. On another occasion the 
smoking of a burning bam blinded the leader 
^'hose men had set it on fire. He too was healed 
"7 the holy ablx)t, and presented to Cadoc his 

** Ad B. Cadoci pretoris doxnura venientes ejusdem formosissimniu 
1^^ rapncrnnt Abalcem nomine, pnellam speciosissimain .... Consan 
^"*ei pnellfl; cabaHos sno© asrenderunt, cornibusque insonncrunt. . . 
^Urrenint indigenae hostili timore pertcrriti, cum nimio planctu. . . 
J^^T^ondit eis : Estote robusti nee formidctis. . . . Utquid ad meam pa 
"^tn annata manu pnedandi vastandique cauaa adveniHti ? Cui rex : . . . 
^ )iodie confcssorcm mihi, si tibi bcneplacitum fucrit, inter dcxtrales 
^**^ omnibns eligo."— T/te, c. 19 and 65. 

VOL. III. E 
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sword, his lance, his buckler, and war-horse 
pletely equipped for battle.^ 

By such services, constantly and everywhere 
newed, the power of the monastic order was founded 
in Britain as elsewhere, in the souls of the Christiaji 
people. Such recollections, transmitted from father 
to son at the domestic hearth, explain the long 
existence of a fame so nobly acquired. And it is 
the desire not only to reward, but, above all, to 
guarantee and perpetuate an intervention at once 
SO powerful and so blessed, which justifies the vasfc 
. donations lavished, not less by wise foresight than 
by the gratitude of nations, upon the men who 
alone showed themselves always ready to combat 
the greedy and sensual instincts of the kings and 
the great, and to punish the odious abuses of wealth 
and force. 
He obtains The petty robbcr princes of North Wales were 

from King , • ^ • t /• i ^ 

Arthur the all constramed to recogmse the nght of asylum and 

same right ... o ^ 

of asylum immimitv which had been eranted to the noble 

as was •' ^ 

itD^i(L* ^^^^ ^^^ ^s monast<3ry by King Arthur, whose 
states extended to the west and south of Cadoc's 
domain. For, without any fear of anachronism, 
the legend takes pains to connect the popular saint 
with the great Briton king who was once enamoured 
of his mother ; and in connection with this, gives 
one more instance of the brave and liberal charity 

^ "Dum prelocntus Rein in tabemaculo ludens in alea cum sais ennnchis 
consediasct, fumus ad instar lignei i^stis, de horreo prooedena, recto 
tramite se ad ipsius papilionem tetendit Inmenque ocnloram onininm 
ibidem commancntium obcecavit." — VitOy c. 20. 
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of Cadoc, who, not content with protecting his own 
(pressed countrymen, opened the gates of Llancar- 
wn to exiles and outlaws, and even received there 
a prince pursued by the hate of Arthur. A long 
eontest followed between the king and the abbot, 
which was ended by the solemn recognition of a 
n{^t of asylum similar to that which had been 
gmnted to St David. By the side of this protection 
guaranteed to fugitives, the principle of composition 
—that is to say, of a ransom for murder, payable 
in money or in cattle to the relations of the victim 
—makes its appearance in. the abbot's agreements 
with his rapacious and violent neighbours.^ 

It was thus that the glorious abbot acquired the 
surname of Cadoc the Wise — a name which still 
appears at the head of the many poems attributed 
to him. For, like all the Gaels, he continued faith - 
fill to poetry, and often, among his disciples, sang, 
to the accompaniment of his harp, verses in which 
he gave full utterance to the religious and patriotic 
emotions of his heart, as in the poem which has 
been preserved under the name of the Hate of 
Cadoc. 

" I hate the iudee who loves monet, and the The Hate 
bard who loves war, and the chiefs who do not 
guard their subjects, and the nations without 
vigour ; I hate houses without dwellers, lands un- 
tiUed, fields that bear no harvest, landless clans, the 
agents of error, the oppressors of truth ; I hate 

* Vita & Cadoci, c. 18, 25, 05. La Villemarqi'^ p. 172-77. 
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him who respects not father and mother, those whc 
make strife among friends, a country in anarchy 
lost learning, and uncertain boundaries ; I hate 
journeys without safety, families without virtue, 
lawsuits without reason, ambushes and trea^ioiis, 
falsehood in council, justice unhonoured ; I hate a 
man without a trade, a labourer without freedom, 
a house without a teacher, a false witness before a 
judge, the miserable exalted, fables in place of 
teaching, knowledge without inspiration, sermons 
without eloquence, and a u^an without conscience."* 
cadoc takes The invasiou of the Saxon idolaters, however, 

refuge in . , i /• • 

Aniiorica : with all its accompanvinff horrors and profanations, 

18 anxious x ^ o x 

for the sal- rcachcd iu succession the banks of the Severn and 

vation of 

v\t^^ the Usk, which bounded the monastic domains of 
Cadoc. He found himself compelled to leave Wales 
and make sail for Armorica, where so many lQus- 
trious exiles, w^ho have since become the apostles 
and legendary patrons of that glorious province, had 
preceded him. He founded there a new monastery 
on a little desert island of the archipelago of Mor- 
Ijihan, which is still shown from the peninsula of 
Rhuys ; and to make his school accessible to the 
children of the district, who had to cross to the isle 
and back again in a boat, he threw a stone bridge 
four hundred and fifty feet long across this arm ol 
the sea. In this modest retreat the Cambrian prince 
resumed his monastic life, adapting it especially to 

* Translated by M. de la Villemarqu^, who publishes the original text, 
p. 309 of his Ligende CcHiq^ie, 
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his ancient scholarly habits. He made his scholai's 
learn Virgil by heart ; and one day, while walking 
with his friend and companion, the famous historian 
Gfldas,* with his Virgil under his aim, the abbot 
began to weep at the thought that the poet whom 
he loved so much might be even then perhaps in 
helL At the moment when Gildas reprimanded liim 
severely for that perhapSy protesting that without 
any doubt Virgil must be damned, a sudden gust of 
wind tossed Cadoc's book into the sea. He was much 
moved by this accident, and, returning to his cell, 
said to himself, " I will not eat a mouthful of bread 
nor drink a drop of water before I know truly what 
fete God has allotted to those who sang upon earth 
as the angels sing in heaven." After this he fell 
asleep, and soon after, dreaming, heard a soft voice 
JulJressing him. " Pray for me, pray for me/' said 
the voice — " never be weary of praying ; I shall yet 
sing etemaUy the mercy of the Lord.'' 

The next morning a fisherman of Belz brought 
him a salmon, and the saint found in the fish the* 
Wk which the wind had snatched out of his haiids.^ 

After a sojourn of several years in Annori(.*a, Cadoc lUt returns 
left his new community flourishing under the gov- ana «Ues. ' 

inimiertMl 
l»y tli« 
Saxoii.s. 
Britannus cgregitis scholastinis ct scriptor oittimiis." — Vita S. 

^'«*<i; p. 59. 

' La Villcmaniud, \k 203. The same scutiiiHfiit is to be fouinl lu-iv 

^lUch dictated that sei^uence, )>oiiite(l out by Ozauum and sung ut Mantua, 

"I'on St PauFH visit to the tomb of Vir^nl :— 

"AdMATOuiH nuiUMoleuin "Quein t<*, imiuit, rt'«i«li(littM'ii), 

Ductus, fadit supor cum Hi te vivuiu iuvcniiM«.>iii, 

I^ rurem lacryDue, Puctaruui luuxiiue ' " 
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eminent of another pastor, and to put in practice 
that maxim which he loved to repeat to his fol- 
lowers — " Wouldst thou find glory ? — march to 
the grave ! " — he returned to Britain, not to find 
again the ancient peace and prosperity of his be- 
loved retreat of Llancan'^an,* but to establish himself 
in the very centre of the Saxon settlements, and 
console the numerous Christians who had survived 
the massacres of the conquest, and lived under the 
yoke of a foreign and heathen race. He settled at 
Weedon, in the county of Northampton ;* and it 
was there that he awaited his martyrdom. 

One morning when, vested with the ornaments of 
his ecclesiastical rank, he was celebrating the divine 
sacrifice, a furious band of Saxon cavahry, chasing 
the Christians before them, entered pell-mell into 
the church, and crowded towards the altar. The 
saint continued the sacrifice as calmly as he had 
begun it. A Saxon chief, ui'ging on his horse, and 
brandishing his lance, went up to him and struck 
him to the heart. Cadoc fell on his knees ; and his 
last desire, his last thought, were still for his dear 
countrymen : " Lord," he said, while dying, " in- 



* * * Ad proprias sui cari niris sedes Llaiidcarvaii. " — Vita, c 9. 

^ All historians seem to agree in translating thus the BcnevetUiimy in 
the Latin text, which has given occasion to strange speculations upon 
the epLsco]»atc of Cadoc at Bcncvento, in Italy. It is not positively 
stated in the Latin that Cadoc's murderers were Saxons, but such is the 
unvaiying tradition, which is also afhnned by M. de la Villemarque, 
on the authority of the Chronicle of Quimperl6, in the possession of Lord 
Beaumont, at Castlcton (Yorkshire), and according to the inscription of 
a tablet in the Chapel of St Cadoc, near £ut«l, in Brittany. 
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Tifflble King, Saviour Jesus, grant me one grace- 



protect the Christians of my country;^ let their 

trees still bear fruit, their fields give com; fill 

them with goods and blessings; and, above all, be 

merdful to them, that, after having honoured Thee 

OQ earth, they may glorify Thee in heaven ! '' 

The Britons of Cambria and of Armorica long uis popu- 
^sputed the glory and privilege of paying totrnthe 
Cadoe those honours which were due to him at once the Thirty. 
in a religious and national point of view. But the 
latter have remained the most faithful ; and eight 
centuries after his death the great Celtic monk and 
patriot was still invoked as their special patron by 
the Breton knights in the famous battle of the 
Thirty, where Beaumanoir drank his own blood. 
On their way to the field they went into a chapel 
dedicated to St Cadoc, and appealed to him for aid, 
^i returned victorious, singing a Breton ballad, 
^iich ends thus — 

'' He is not the friend of the Bretons who does 
not cry for joy to see our warriors return with 
^bo yellow broom in their casques ; 

*• He is no friend of the Bretons, nor of the Breton 
^''^iiits, who does not bless St Cadoc, the patron of 
^ti^ warriors ; 

*" He who does not shout, and bless, and wor- 
*^ ip, and sing, ' In heaven, as on earth, Cadoc has 
^o peer.' " ^ 

* La Villemarqu^, p. 216. 

' The Breton text of this balliid has been published by M. de la Villc- 
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stwini- The long popularity of this Cambrian Bril 

fred, her i . i 

martyrdom upon the two shores 01 that sea which separa 

and her ^ ^ 

fountain, the Celtic countries is, however, eclipsed by that 
a young girl, whose history is unknown, and 1 
faith unpractised, by the Welsh population of 1 
present day, but whose memory has neverthel 
been preserved among them with superstitic 
fidelity. This is Winifred, the young and bean 
ful. daughter of one of the lords of Wales. Flyi 
from the brutality of a certain King Caradoc,^ yi 
had foimd her alone in her father's house, she f 
to the church where her parents were praying, 1 
was pursued by the king, who struck oflF her hi 
on the very threshold of the church. At 1 
spot where the head of this martyr of mode 
struck the soil, there sprang up an abundant foi 
tain, which is still frequented, and even vencrat 
by a population divided into twenty different se< 
but animated by one common hatred for Cath( 
truth. This fountain has given its name to 
town of HolyweU. Its source is covered by a i 
Gothic porch of three arches, under which it fox 
a vast basin, where, from morning to evening, 
sick and infirm of a region ravaged by her 
come to bathe, with a strange confidence in 
miraculous vii-tue of those icy waters. 

inarqu6. The touching narrative of his visit to the ruins of Llancar 
and of the devotion which still draws a crowd of pilgrims into the is! 
Morbihan, which was inhabited by the saint, will be found in his L6y 
Cdtique. 

^ Kvidently the same name as that of the Caractacus of Tacitus. 
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According to the legend, this virgin martyr was The monk 
fwtored to life by a holy monk called Beino, who, enemy of 

the Saxons. 

like all the monks of the time, had founded many About 6i6. 
convcDts, and received from the princes many con- 
tributions for his foundations. Notwithstanding, 
he exercised a conscientious reserve as to accept- 
ing anything which the donor had not a full title 
to bestow. One day he superintended, in his 
own person, the building of a church upon an 
estate which had just been granted to him by 
King Cadwallon, the conqueror of the North- 
umbrian^ Saxons, or rather, had been given in 
exchange for a golden sceptre, of the value of 
sixty cows. While there, a woman came to liim, 
bringing a new-bom child to be baptised. The 
<?rie8 of the child were deafening. " What ails 
^he child, that he cries so much ? '' Beino at length 
••^Iced. 
** He has a very good reason," said the woman. 
** WTiat is the reason ? " asked the monk. 
" This land which you have in your possession, 
^^id on which you are building a church, belonged 
to his father." 

At that moment Beino called out to his work- 
men, " Stop ; let nothing more be done till I have 
•baptised the child, and spoken to the king." Then 
Ue hastened to Caernarvon to the monarch ; "Why," 
<-^rie(l the monk, " hast thou given me these lauds 
which belong justly to another ? The child in this 

* Beur, book ii. c. 20 ; l>ook iii. c. 1. 
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woman s arms is the heir : let them be restored to 
him." 

Nothing can be more nol)le and touching than 
this evidence of the respect of the cenobites for 
that sacred right of property which has been so 
constantly and vilely, and with such impunity, 
violated to their hurt! 

The life of this monk, which was originally 
written only in the Welsh language,^ contains 
other details not less cmious. It was he who 
planted beside his father's grave an acorn, which 
grew into a great oak, and which, according to the 
legend, no Englishman could approach without 
instant death, though the Welsh took no harm. 
He, too, it was who was driven to abandon a 
favourite spot on the banks of the Severn, by 
the sound of an English voice which he heard 
with horror, from the other side of the river, cheer- 
ing on the hounds with Saxon cries. "Take up 
your frocks and your slioes,*' he said to his com- 
panions, "and, quick, let us depart; this man's 
nation speaks a language abominable to me : they 
come to invade us, and take away our goods for 
ever.'' 
The auti- Thcsc familial' anecdotes of the monk Beino, as 
Ceen the wcU as thc martvrdom of Cadoc, the patriot monk 

Cambrians '' ■*■ 

SxoM a ^^^ ®^8^' ^y *^^ himd of tlie Anglo-Saxons, prove 
Btocirto^ the insurmountable dislike w^hich rose like a wall 
8?on^?the" between the souls of the Britons and those of the 

latter. 

^ Published aud translated by R£ES. 



/ 
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Saxons, more than a century and a half after the 
arrival of the heathen invaders in Britain. The 
fertile and generous genius of the Celtic race, over- 
mastered by this patriotic hatred, and by a too 
just resentment of the violence and sacrilege of 
j the conquest, was thus made powerless to aid in 
the great work of converting the Anglo-Saxons to 
Christianity. Not only is it impossible to record a 
single effort^ made by any British monk or prelate, 
to preach the faith to the conquerors ; but even 
the great historian of the Anglo-Saxons expressly 
states, that the British inhabitants of the great 
island had come under a mutual engagement never 
to reveal the truths of religion to those whose 
power and neighbourhood they were obliged to 
endure — and, at the same time, had taken a viu- 
dictive resolution, even when they became Christ- 
ians, to treat them as incurable heathens.^ St 
Gregory the Great makes the same accusation 
against them in still more severe terms. "The 
priests," he said, " who dwell on the borders of the 
English neglect them, and, putting aside (ill pastoral 
solicitude, refuse to tmswer to any desii-c which 
that people might have to Ijc converted to the faith 
of Christ.'' ^ 



1 ** Ut mmqaam genti Saxonnm sivo Anglorum sccuni Biitunniam in- 
colenti, Terbam fidei pnedicando committercnt. . . . Cum \18(\vlo hodic 
moris sit Brittonum, fidem religionemque Anglorum ])ro niliilo halHircy 
neqiie in aliqno oib magis communicaru quam cum paganis.'* — Bede, i. 22 ; 
ii. 20. 

s Epist vL 58, 59. 
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The idea of seeking among the Britons tl 
struments of that conversion which was to 
another great nation to the Church, must th 
relinquished. But in a neighbouring islai 
Hibemia,* there existed, in the midst of a popu 
of Celts, like the Britons, a flourishing and : 
Church, the spectator, and not the victim, c 
Saxon invasion. Let us see if, from that Ish. 
Saints, and from its brave and adventurous 
there may not issue a more generous and expe 
impulse than could be hoped for amid the ble 
remnants of British Christianity. 



CHAPTER 111. 



MONASTIC IRELAND AFTER ST PATRICK. 



Irekod escapes the Rome of the Csesars to be invaded by the Rome of 

^* Popes.— The British assistants of St Patrick carry there certain 

ii^Bges different from those of Rome. — Division between Patrick and 

"W fellow-Iabonrers. — He would preach the faith to alL — St Caran- 

*<*Ci— Emigrations of the Welsh to Ireland, and of the Irish to Wales. 

^Disciples of St David in Ireland. — Modonnoc and his bees. — Im- 

^^nse monastic development of Irelan<l under the influence of the 

" ^lah monks. — ^The peculiar British usages have nothing to do with 

^^H^rine.— Families or clans transformed into monasteries, with 

**^^ chiefs for abbots. — The three orders of saints. — Irish mission- 

^€s on the continent ; their journeys and visions. — St Brendan the 

^ilor.— Dega, monk-bishop and sculptor. — Mochuda the shepherd 

^^nverted by means of music. — Continual ])repondcrance of the 

Monastic clement. —Celebrated foundations. — Monasterboycc, Glen- 

^^alough and its nine churches. — Bangor, from which came Coluni- 

■janus, the reformer of the Gauls, and Clonard, from which issued 

l/'olumba, the apostle of Caledonia. 

^ELAND, happier of old than Great Britain, es- Ireland 

r^iiTfc k • 1 ^ t t escapee the 

■^pecl the Roman conquest. Aericola had dreamt Rome of th* 

^ , , ^ ° Ca-sarato 

-^f invading it, and even of holdino^ it with a single he con- 

\o ' o o auenMl by 

figion ; by such a means he would, according to ^f® i^"'** 

the words of his son-in-law, have riveted the irons ^^^^' 

of Britain by depriving her of the dangerous sight 

and contagious neighbourhood of freedom.^ But 

' " 8ixf\)e ex 00 audivi, legione una et modicis nuxiliis deliellari obti- 
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this intention proved happily abortive. Saved from 
imperial proconsuls and prsetors, the genius of the 
Celtic race found there a full development : it 
created for itself a language, a distinctive poetry, 
worship, and cultivation, and a social hierarchy; in 
one word, a system of civilisation equal and even 
superior to that of most other heathen nations. In 
the middle of the fifth century, Kome, Christian and 
Apostolic, extended its sceptre over the land which 
the Caesars had not been able to reach, and St 
Patrick carried to it the laws of Christianity.* 
Of British origin, but imbued, like his contempo- 
raries Ninian and Palladius, the apostles of the 
southern Picts and Scots, with the doctrines and 
usages of Rome,^ the great apostle of the Celts of 
Ireland left the shores of Cambria' to convert the 
neighbouring island. He was accompanied and 
followed by a crowd of Welsh or British monks, 
who hurried after him, driven to Ireland, as their 
brothers had been to Armorica, either by terror of 
the Saxon invasion or by the thirst of conquering 
souls to the truth.^ 



nerique Hibcmiam posse : idque etiam advcrsus Britanniam pTofatnnini, 
si Romana ubique arma, et velut e conspectu libertas tolleretur." — Tacit., 
AffricolOj c. 24. 

* See vol. ii. book vii. p. 385, the narrative of the conversion of Ireland 
by St Patrick, 

■ "Romania eruditus disciplinis." — Vit, S. David., ap. Rbes, p. 41. 

' One of the British assistants of Patrick was a St Mochta, whose 
lej^nd has been published by the Bollandists, in their vol. iiL August, 
p. 786. In this legend the mother of Mochta is represented as the ser- 
vant of a British Druid. The foundation of many monasteries is attri- 
buted to him, and the evidently fabulous number of a hundred bishops 
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These British missionaries furnished Patrick with 
the thirty first bishops of the Church of Ireland,^ 
trtio, in the exercise of their office, substituted or 
added certain rites and usages, purely British, to 
those which Patrick had brought from Rome. Ire- 
land was converted, but she was converted accord- 
ing to the model of Britain* — ^profoundly and un- 
changeably Catholic in doctrine, but separated from 
Rome by various points of discipline and liturgy, 
without any real importance, which, from the nar- 
ratives that remain to us of the life of St Patrick, 
it would be impossible to define. Even in the life- Differencefl 
time of Patrick, might there not- have been differ- Patrick am 

. . . . A his British 

enoes between hinn and his British fellow-labourers ^^w^staiits. 
on these points ? This seems probable, from certain 
pariaculars in his history and writings, — as, for 
example, that passage in his Confession where he 



^ three hundred priests as his disciples ; but the legend is specially 

^noQa as showing a kind of testamentary brotherhood between Patrick 

^ Ifochta. *' Tnnc Mocteos ait : Si ante te dc hac luce emigravero, 

^^iun meam tibi comroitto. At Patricius ait : Et ego tibi meam com- 

'^'^Uo, si te ad Dominum pnecessero ; et factum est ita." 

" Tiros raultos litteratos et religiosos . . . e quibus triginta in epi- 

.. Pmtos officiis princixmm sublimavit." — Jooelin, ap. Holland., vol. 

. -^artii, p. 559. It is not necessary to suppose that these bishops 

^ actual dioceses, and a jurisdiction perfectly established, as at a later 

•/ **itA We shall have occasion often to repeat that the bishops of the 

^^tic churches had scarcely any other functions than those of ordination 

^'\ tnnsniasion of the priestly character. The power of the chiefs of 

^'^^^t monastic establishments^ who besides often became bishops, was of 

. ^cry different description. The constitution of dioceses and parishes, 

^ Ireland as in Scotland, does not go further back than to the twelfth 

'^titury. 

' This has been learnedly proved and put beyond doubt by M. Varin, 
^U the papers already quoted. 



i 
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says that lie had brought the Gospel to Ireland in 
spite of his seniors — that is to say, according to 
Tillemont, in spite of the British priests. In the 
obscure and perhaps altered texts of the two Canons 
of Council which are attributed to him, certain acts 
which show a violent hostility to the British clergy 
and monks will be remarked with surprise.* The 
Cambrian legend, on the other hand, expressly points 
out, among the companions of Patrick, a Welsh 
monk, Carantoc or Carranog, whom it describes as 
" a strong knight under the sun," and a " herald of 
the celestial kingdom;" but takes care to add 
that, in consequence of the multitude of clerks who 
accompanied them, the two agreed to separate, and 
turned one to the right and the other to the left.* 
A still more curious passage of the Amhra, or pane- 
gyric in Irish verse, addressed to St Patrick by a 
monastic bard, may throw a ray of light upon the sen- 
timents which separated that truly apostolic leader 
from the Welsh monks, who were too often distin- 
guished by their exclusive and jealous spirit. Alwa3r8 
faitliful to the prevailing sentiment of the Roman 
Church, which regarded the conversion of a sinner 
as a greater miracle tlian resurrection from the 

^ "Clericns qui ilc Britannia ad nos venit sine cpistola (cpiscopit) et 
si habitct in plel)e, non licitnm ministrare." — Can. 83 du iw synode. 
''Cum monacliis non est doccndum, quoiiim malum est inauditum qui 
unitatem vcro plebis non incongrne suscepimus." — Can. 20 du 2« synode. 
Cmieiliaf cd. Coletti, vol. iv. pp. 756, 760. 

' "Sub pncscntia solis, fortis miles, mirabilis, spiritalis, summus abbas, 
longanimus, pra?ceptor fidelitatis . . . pneco regni coilostis." — Vita & 
Caranf.f ap. Rees, p. 98. Compare the l(^cnd cited by M. Varin, op. a'L 
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dead,^ the saint is applauded by liis panegyrist for 
having taught the Gospel always without distinc- 
tion, without difference of caste, even to strangers, 
harbarians, and Picts.^ 

Whatever these discussions were, however, they 
did no hurt either to the Catholic faith — for 
Pelagianism, the leading heresy in Britain, never 
had any ground to stand on in Ireland^ — nor to 
the influence of the great Roman missionary, who 
has continued the first and most popular saint 
in Catholic Ireland. The gratitude of the kings 
and people whom he had converted showed itself 
in such lavish generosity, that, according to the 
Irish sajring, had he accepted all that was offered 
him, he would not have left for the saints that came 
after as much as would have fed two horsea* No- 
thing is more certainly proved than the subordina- 
tion of the new-bom Irish Church to the Roman 
See— a subordination which was decided and regu- 
lated by Patrick.'^ But it is not less certain that 
^elsh and Breton monks were the fellow- workers, 
^H above all, the successors of Patrick in Ireland ; 

** Majns cat miracnlum verbo peccatorem convertere qiiam carne mor- 

^^ resuacitare."— Grwjoriuh, De Vita el Mirac. Pafrum, lib. iv c. 36. 

J*A VlLLKMARQU^ Po^ftU des CloUres CrJtiqvrs. 

Thin ifl clearly shown by Lanioan, vol. ii. p. 410.15 {Ecclesiastical 

'^<fry of Ireland), notwithstauding the affirmation to the contrary of 

^ Venerable Bede, L it c. 19. 

Lynch, Cambrmsia Eversiis, vol. ii. p. 11, ed Kelly. 

" Item qofficamqae caussa valde difficilis exorta fucrit at«iuc ignota 

^^^ctia Scotorum gentium judicibos, ad cathedrani arohiepiscojti Hibemien- 

"^^m, id est Patricii atquc hi\jiiR antistitin exnminationoni recte referenda. 

**Si vero in ilia cnm siiis aapientibus facile sanari non potent talis 

VOL. III. F 
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that they completed his work, and that the Church of 
the island was organised and developed under their 
influence, thanks to the continual emigration which 
took place from Wales to Ireland and from Ireland 
to Wales, proofe of which are to 1x3 found on every 
page of the annals of those times. 
(>)nnection It is to tlic influcuce of St David, the great 
and hm moiik-bisliop of Walcs, that the history of the two 
with Ire. Churches attributes the principal share in the close 

land. . ^ ^ 

union of Irish and Welsh monasticism. We have 
already said that the episcopal monastery which 
has retained his name is situated on a promon- 
tory which projects from the coast of Great 
Britain as if to tlurow itself towards Ireland. 
The legend naiTates that Patrick, wliile standing 
on this promontory at a despondent moment^ 
overwhelmed by vexation and discouragement^ 
was consoled by a vision in which there was re- 
veided to him, at one glance, the whole extent of 
the great island which God had reserved for him 
to convert and save.^ David, bom of an Irish 



caussa priL-dictu iiegutiutioiiis, ad scdem apostolicain decrovinius ease 
mittendaiii, id est ad Petri apostoli cathedrani, anctoritatem Roina: urbis 
habeiitein. 

** Hi suut qui de lioc decreveniut, id est Auxilins, ratricius, Secundi- 
mis, I)eni)(nuH. Post vero exitum Tatricii sancti, alumpni sui vaWe 
ejusdcm libros conscripsonmt."— Canon drawn from MS. in Aimagb, 
which is believed to be MTittcn by Patrick's own hand, and is published 
by O'Curry {Lectures on Uie MantHKri]^ Matcriah of Irish HisUjry, p. 611). 
All the discoveries of contemporary archivology and tlieology confirm tli** 
union of the j)riniitive Church of Ireland with the Church of Rome. 

* ** Ex loco in <iuo stabat, qui modo sedes Patricii dicitur, totam pro- 
siKSxit inaulam."— Vita S. Davkl., p. 119. 
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mother,' died in the arms of one of his Irish dis- 
dplesw Another of his disciples was long cele- Tte monk 
hfated for the service he rendered to Ireland by mtroduceB 
introducing there the culture of bees. For there, irdand* 
as everywhere, the monastic missionaries brought 
with them not only faith, truth, and virtue, but, at 
the same time, the inferior but essential benefits 
of cultivation, labour, and the arts. 

Modonnoc, the monk in question, was a rough 
kbourer, so rugged and intent upon keeping all 
at work, that he escaped narrowly on one occasion 
from having his head broken by the axe of a com- 
rade whom he had reproached for his idleness when 
the two were working together to soften the slope 
of a road excavated near St David's monastery.* 
Towards the end of his days, after a long life of 
obedience and humility, he embarked for Ireland. 
All the bees of St David's followed him. It was 
vain that he turned back his boat, on the prow 
of which they had settled, to the shore, and de- 
'^ounced the fugitives to his superior. Three 
^^Jiies in succession he attempted to free himself 
^m his strange companions, and had at last to 



* BoLLAND., vol. i. Martii, p. 39. 

* "Cum fratribus viam propo civitatis confiiiia in proclivio cavabat, 
'l^^ ad deferenda Deccssitatum onera viantibns facilior fierct accessus. 

^^^id tu tarn desidiose et segniter laboras ? At ille . . . ferrum quod 
^^nu tenebaty id est bipennem in altuni elevans, in ccrvice cum ferire 

' ^^"tiatus est" — Ap. Reeh, p. 133. In this legend the monastery is always 

^ ^titled civiUts, which thoroughly answers to the idea of the social and 
^^ustrial community of which, at that period, a cenobitical establish- 

^^«iit was formed. 
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resign himself to the necessity of carrying then 
with liim into Ireland, where up to this time the) 
were unknoAvn. By this graceful little story the 
legend enshrines in Cliristian gratitude the recol- 
lection of the laborious disciple who was the first 
to introduce the culture of bees into Ireland, where 
it spread rapidly, and became a source of wealth to 
the country. It is pleasant to find, in the same 
legend, that the aged emigrant took special pains, 
in gathering his honey, to procure a more delicate 
food than their ordinary coarse fare, for the poor.^ 
Monastic Tlianks to this incessant emigration, Ireland, 
mJntT from the fifth to the eighth century, became one of 
under the the principal centres of Christianity in the world; 

influence 

of the and not only of Christian holiness and ^^rtue, but 

Cainhnan ^ 

monks. ajgQ of knowledge, literature, and that intellectual 
civilisation with which the new faith was about to 
endow Europe, then delivered from heathenism 
and from the Roman empire. This golden age 
l»resented two remarkable phenomena : the tem- 
porary predominance for one or two centuries of 
(tertain rites and customs proper to the British 
('hurch, and the extraordinary development of 
monastic- institutions. As to the British pecu- 



* ** Cuncta apuni multitiido cum secuta est, sccuukiuo in uavi uln insc- 
ilerat collocavit in prora navis. . . . Alvenriis nd nntrieudos examinum 
fetuH operam de<lit ([uo indigentibu8 ali<]ua snavioris cibi oblectamenta 
pro4>uran>t. . . . Ilibcrnia antcm in qua nunquain usque ad illud tempus 
apes vivore poterant, niniia mollis fertilitate dotatur." — Ap. Rke8, p. 134. 
<;'ol^au, however {Act. *V.S. Ilihcrnia\ 13th February), aflinns that they 
already existcMl in Ireland. 
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liarities, in proportion as they become apparent Tiie Brit- 

. iah pecul- 

under Patrick's successors, it becomes clear that ianties do 

not inter- 

ttey diflfer from Koman usages only upon a few ^J^^^^^* 
points of no real imjK)rtance, although at that 
moment they seemed weighty enough. They vary 
from Catholic rule only in respect to the right day 
for the feast of Easter, the form and size of the 
monastic tonsure, and the ceremonies of baptism ^ 
—questions which in no way involve any point of 
doctrine. Nor do they impugn the authority of 
the Holy See in respect to matters of faith; and 
it is impossible to support, by facts or authentic 
documents, those doubts as to the orthodoxy of the 
Irish, which have been borrowed from the unsatis- 
fiactory and partial learning of English writers of 
the past century by various authors of our own 
day — such as Rettberg and Augustin Thierry: 
that orthodoxy was then, what it has always con- 
tinued, irreproachable. 

The Catholic — the Roman — faith reigned thus 
without limitation in the great and numberless 
communities which constituted the chief strength 
of the Church founded by Patrick and his British 
fellow-lal>ourcrs. This Church had been at its very 
origin clothed with an almost exclusively monastic 



* A leiirned Englishman of our own day, l)r Todd, in his Monograph 
wSl Pnirkkj publislied in 1863, acknowledges that the Irish Church of 
the sixth centur}' diffeRnl in nothing as to doi'tinne from the rust of the 
Catholic Church ; but at tlu; same time he niaint^iins her indcpendcnre of 
the Holy See. See ui>on this (|Uestion an excellent article in tlie Humf 
find Foreign Rccku\ for Januarj' 1864. 
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character. Episcopal succession remained long un- 
known or confused; the authority of bishops, de- 
prived of all local jurisdiction, was subordinated to 
that of the abbots, even when the latter did not 
share the episcopal rank. Patrick had converted a 
crowd of petty princes, chiefe of tribes or clans; 
indeed, all the primitive saints of Ireland were 
connected with reigning families, and almost all 
the converted chiefs embraced monastic life. Their 
families, their clansmen, their dependants, followed 
their example. A prince, in becoming a monk, 
naturally became also an abbot, and in his monas- 
tic life continued, as he had been in his worldly 
existence, the chief of his race and of his clan. 

The first great monasteries of Ireland were then 
nothing else, to speak simply, than clans reorgan- 
ised under a religious form. From this cause re- 
sulted the extraordinary number of their inhabit- 
ants, who were counted by hundreds and thousands;* 
from this also came their influence and productive- 
ness, which were still more wonderful. In these vast 
monastic cities, that fidelity to the Church which 
Ireland has mainta,ined with heroic constancy for 
fourteen centuries, in fiice of all the excesses, as 
well as all the refinements, of persecution, took per- 
manent root. Tliere also were trained an entire 
population of philosophers, of writers, of archit-ects, 
of carvers, of painters, of caligraphers, of musicians, 

> Tlie numb(T of three thousand monks is constantly met with in the 
reconls of tlio great monnsteries. 
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poets, and historians ; but, above all, of missionaries 

and preachers, destined to spread the light of the 

Gospel and of Christian education, not only in all 

the Celtic countries, of which Ireland was always 

the nursing mother, but throughout Europe, among 

all the Teutonic race^ — among the Franks and Bur- 

gondiaDs, who were already masters of Gaul, as well 

as amid the dwellers by the Rhine and Danube, and 

up to the fix)ntiers of Italy. Thus sprang up also 

those armies of saints, who were more numerous, 

more national, more popular, and, it must be added, 

more extraordinary, in Ireland, than in any other 

Christian land. 

It is well known that the unanimous testimony 
of Christendom conferred upon Ireland at this pe- 
riod the name of Isle of Saints;^ but it is much 
less known that these saints were all, or almost all, 
attached to monastic institutions, which retained a 
discipline and regularity, steady but strangely allied 
to the violence and eccentricity of the national char- 
acter. The ancient relics of Irish tradition show 
them to us classified, and as if ranged in line of 
l>attle, in three orders or battalions, by the poetic 
and warlike imagination of the C^elt : the first, com- The thm. 

onlers of 

manded by St Patrick, was composed exclusively Ha"»tK. 
of bishops — Roman, Briton, Prankish, or Scotic ^ — 

* **Hibernia, insula sanctornni, Sanctis ct mirahilibus perplurimis su- 
Mimiter plena liabetur." — Mauianvs Scotus, ('hron, ad. ann. 696 (a.d. 
•'>89), ap. Pertz, MonumenUt, vol. vii. p. 544. 

* The wnnl Sootic, thoiigli an awkward one, is nia<le use of hci^e and 
pUewhere to distinguish the Scots of Ireland from the more mo<lem 
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iind shone like the sun ; the seeoud, commanded 
St Columba, and composed of priests, shone li 
the moon; and the third, under the ordera of CV) 
man and Aichin, was composed at once of bishop 
priests, and hermits, and shone like the stars.^ Let 
us point out, in passing, in this beatific crowd the 
famous ti'avellei's and the sailor-monks. Such was 
Brendan, whose fantastic pilgiimages into the great 
ocean, in seai*ch of the eartlily Paradise, and of souls 
to convert, and unknown lands to discover, hav^ 
been preserved under the form of visions, which are^ 
always wonderfully penetrated by the spmt of God 
and of theological truth." In thus putting imagina- 
tion, iis well as the spirit of adventm-e, at the ser- 
vice of the faith and ideal Cludstian virtue, these 
visions are worthy of being reckoned among the 
}x>etic somces of the Divuia Commedia? They ex- 
ercised a lively influence upon the Christian imagi- 
nation during all the middle ages, and even up to 
the time of Christopher Columbus himself, to whom 
the salt-water epic of St Brendan seems to have 
pointed out the way to America/ 

Scottish race which hiis since iilentiHcU the iiuiiie with Scotland aloue. - 
Tran«hUt/r's tutff. 

^ I'ssJiEK, Ant'uiuUk'H, i»p. 473, 41>0, 013. The very learned Auglicaii 
primate was aided in his resi'arches into the history and un'haK>logy of 
Ireland by David Kooth, the Catholic bishop of Ossoiy, to whom he 
publicly avows his gratitmle in various parts of his works.— See also Lan- 
USAN, vol. i. p. 5; vol. ii. p 13. 

* La VlLLEMARQi:^ 'V>. cit. 

' OZANAM, (Karrts, vol. v. ]». 373. 

* ** I am convince<l,'' he suid, "that the terrestrial paradise is iu tlie 
island of St Drendau, which nolxuly can ix-ach except by the will of 
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By the aide of this monkish traveller, let usD«ga, 
iDstanee as a type of the religious who remained bishop, au 
in Iieland to fertilise it by their labours, a monk- + s^- 
bishop called Dega or Dagan, who passed his nights 
in transcribing manuscripts, and his days in read- 
ing, and carving in iron and copper. He was so 
laborious that the construction of three himdred 
bdk and three hundred crosiers of bishops or 
abbots, is attributed to him, and the transcription 
of three hundred copies of the Gospels. " I thank , 
my God,"' he said, while preaching to the monks 
of Bangor, " that He has made me recognise among 
you the three orders of monks which I have already 
seen elsewhere — those who are angels for purity, 
those who are apostles for activity, and those who 
would be martyrs, were it needed, by their readi- 
ness to shed their blood for Christ.''^ 

At that period, as ever since, the love and practice 
uf music was a national passion with the Irish. The 
missionaries and the mOnks, their successors, were 
also inspired by this passion, and knew how to use it 
for the government and consolation of souls. An- Legend of 
other jJeasant legend depicts to us its influence, in uda, 58o. 



(;ml " — Quoted by M. Fbrdinand Denis, Le Monde EndianU, p. 130. 
There were two saints of the name of Brendan : the best known, founder 
of the Monastery of Clonfert, and celebrated for his voyages, died in 577 . 
* "Hie Dagieus fuit faber tarn in fen*o (juain in a; re, ct scriba iusignin. 
. . . Gratias ago Deo meo quod S. Moetei postremo similes conventus 
vos video, tria ([uippe jnonachoi*um genera sibi succedentia habuit : pri- 
luuni puritate angelicum, secundum actibus apostolicum, tertium, ut 
sancti uiartyres, sanguinem pro Christo effundere promptum." — Bolland., 
vol. iiL Augusti, pp. 657, 658. 
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I 
1 

( 
I 

the form of ecclesiastical chants, upon an Irish youth. | 
Mochucla, the son of a great lord of Kerry, kept, like -. 
David, his father's flocks in the great forests which 
then covered a district now almost altogether witli* 
out wood. He attracted, by his piety and grac^ tiha 
regard of the duke or prince of the province, wl» 
called him often in the evening to his presence to 
converse with him, while his wife, who was the 
daughter of the King of Munster, showed the same 
affection for the young shepherd. In the woodL 
where his swine fed, there passed one day a bishop 
with his suite, chanting psalms in alternate strophes 
as they continued their coursa The young Mo- 
chuda was so rapt by this psalmody that he aban- 
doned his flock, and followed the choir of singers 
to the gates of the monastery where they were to 
pass the night. He did not venture to enter with 
them, but remained outside, close to the place where 
they lay, and where he could hear them continue 
their song till the hour of Vepose, the bishT)p chant- 
ing longest of all after the others were asleep. The 
shepherd thus passed the entire night. The chief 
who loved him sought him everywhere, and when at 
last the young man was brought to him, asked why 
lie had not come, as usual, on the previous evening. 
"Mylord,"8aid the shepherd, "I did not come because 
I was ravished by the di\ane song which I have 
heard sung by the holy clergy ; please Heaven, lord 
duke, that I was but \nt]i them, that I might learn 
to smg as they do/' The chief in vain admitted him 
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to \j& table, offered him his sword, his buckler, his 
knee, all the tokens of a stirring and prosperous life. 
* 1 want none of your gifts," the shepherd always 
replied; "I want but one thing — to learn the chant 
which I have heard sung by the saints of God." In 
the end he prevailed, and was sent to the bishop to 
he made a monk. The legend adds that thirty 
beautiful young girls loved him openly ; for he was 
handsome and agreeable : but the servant of God 
having prayed that their love should become spiri- 
tual love, they were all, like himself, converted, and 
ccmsecrated themselves to God in isolated cells, 
which remained under his authority, when he had 
in his turn become a bishop, and founder of the 
great monastic city of Lismore.^ 

This preponderance of the monastic element in 
the Irish Church — which was due to the fact that 
the first apostles of the isle were monks, and was 
at the same time thoroughly justified by tlie adven- 
turous zeal of their successors — maintained itself 

' "Ait dnx : Veui hue qnotidie cum aliis subulcis. . . . Aliquando 
men pascebat in silvis, aliquando manebat in castellis cum ducc. . . . 
Canebat episcopns cum comitibus suis psalmos invicem per viani. . . . 
Jdeo ad te non veui, domine mi, quia dclcctavit me divinum carmen, quo<l 
aodivi a cunctis choris, et nusquam audivi simile huic cannini. . . . 
Nolo aliqnid de douia tuia camalibus, sed volo vere ut caniien quod a 
Sanctis Dei audivi discam. . . . S. Mochuda speciosus erat, et in juven- 
tnte sua triginta juvcnculse virgines aniaverunt cum magno amore carnali, 
hoc non celantes. Famulus autem Dei rogavit pro eis, ut carnalen) 
amorem mutarent in spiritualem ; quod ita est factum ; ill» c^nim vir- 
gines seipsascum suis cellisDeo et S. Mochudie obtulcnmt." — Acta SS. 
BoLLAND., vol. iii. Maii, p. 379. Mochuda is better known under the 
name of Cartagh, which was that of the bishop whoso disciple he became, 
and whose name he adopted out of affection for Iiis s[iiritual father. Ho 
died in 637. 
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not only duiing all the flourisliing period of th 
Church s history, but even as long as the natio; 
continued independent. Even the Anglo-Norma] 
conquerors of the twelfth century, though they to 
came from a country where most of the bishop 
had been monks, and where almost all the sees ha( 
begun by being monasteries, w^ere struck by thi 
distinguishing characteristic of Irish Christianity.* 
ceiebmteti Of all tlicsc Celebrated communities of the sixtl 
ie8 of the ccntur}'', which were the most numerous ever seei 

sixth ceil- . i^i . . 1 ^1 ' ^ 

tury in ii-e- m l.'liristendom, there remam only vaffue associa 
tions connected with certain sit<3s, wliose names be- 
tray their monastic origin — or a few ruins visited bj 
unfrequent travellers. Let us instance, for example 
Monasterevan, founded in 504, upon the banks o: 
tlie Barrow; Mpnasterboyce,^ a great lay and eccle 
siastical school in the valley of the Boyne ; Innis 

* **Nam monachi i-raiit iiiaxiiiie qui ad imudioandum vencraiit." — Bkdb 
1. iiL 0. 3. ** Cum fere omnes Hibcniia^ pradati de uionasteriis in cleniii 
elfcti sunt, quie monachi sunt, soUicite complent omnia, quaj vero cleric 
vol praclati, fere pnetermittunt universa."— C»iilaldi\s Cambii£N8I8, Tojto 
(jraphin llibcrnuc^ dist. iii. c. 20. 

* Founded by St Builhe, who died in 621. M. Henri Martin 
in his inten'sting pamphlet entitled AntiquiUa I r'unida i^cs, 1863, La 
j(iven an animated picture- of Mouasterboyce and of that "buiying-groiim 
in which there rises a round tower a hundred and ten feet high, of thi 
most graceful jMjise, and the boldest and finest form. Around it are th< 
ruins of two churches and two magnificent stone crosses ; the highest o 
these crosses is twenty-seven feet in height, covered with Gaelic ornament 
and in.scriptions. These latter alone repay the journey, for theix* exist 
nothing like them on the Continent. As a s]>ecimen of Gaelic Christiai 
art, there is nothing comparable to Monasterboyce." M. ^Martin alst 
remarks, at a distance of three miles, tlie graceful niins of Mellifont 
*' In the depths of a valh^v, by the banks of a brook, with a church o 
the ogival [x^riod, . . . and, at some steps from the church, a rotxnida (oi 
chapter-house) with Uoman arcades of the luirest style. " Mellifont wai 
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fallen, in the picturesque Lake of Killamey ; and, 
above all, Glendalough, in the valley of the two lakes, 
with its nine ruined churches, it-s round tower, and 
its vast cemetery, a sort of pontifical and monastic 
necropolis, founded in the midst of a wild and 
desolate landscape, by St Kevin, one of the first 
successors of Patrick, and one of those who, to quote 
the Irish hagiographers, counted by millions the souls 
whom they led to heaven.^ Among these sanc- 
tuaries there are two which must be pointed out to 
the attention of the reader, less because of their 
population and celebrity, than because they have 
jM^oduced the two most remarkable Celtic monks of 
whom we have to speak. 

These are Clonai-d and Bangor, both of which cionani, 
reckoned three thousand monks. The one was st Fmniaii*. 
founded by St Finnian, who was also venerated as 
the cekstial guide of innumerable souls.- He was 
horn in Ireland, but educated by David and other 
monks in Britain, where he spent thirty years. He 
then returned to his native country to create th(? 
great monastic school of Clonard, from which, says 
^ie historian,^ saints came out in jis great number as 
^itjeks of old from the sides of the horse of Troy. 

The other, the third Bangor — glorious rival of Bangor, 
^^it two monasteries of the same name in Cambria — st omgaii. 



559. 



* ^-irtcrcian abbey, founded by a oolnininiity from Clairvanx, whom St 
'•''rnanl sent to his friend St Malachi in 1135. 
^ "Multanim millinm animanim duces. '^ 

* 'Mnnnmorafl ad patriam animas cfcleMtom du(»cn.s." 

* Ukhiiei:, AntUpiitifH^ p. <;22. 
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was founded upon the shores of the Irish sea facin 
Britain/ by Comgall, who was descended from 
reigning family of Irish Picts, but who had, lit 
Patrick, Filinian, and so many others, lived in Bri 
fciin. He gave a rule, written in Irish verse, to thi 
community, the fame of which was to eclipse tha 
of all other Irish monasteries in the estimation o 
Europe, and whose three thousand friars, dividec 
into seven alternate chou^s, each composed of three 
hundred singers, chanted the praises of God daj 
and night, to call down His grace upon thai: 
Church and their country, 
coiuiii- It was Bangor that produced, as we have alread; 

fonner of sccii, the great St Coluinbanus, whose glorious liC 
produced wiis passcd ftiT from Ireland, who sowed the seed o- 

by Baiigor. ^ 

so many great and holy deeds between the Vosges 
and the Alps, between the banks of the Loire and 
those of the Danube, and whose bold genius having 
l)y turns startled the Franks, the Burgundians, anc 
the Lombards, disputed the future supremacy ovei 
the monastic world for half a century with the rule 
cjoiumha, of St Beiicdict. And it is from Clonard that w< 

the apostle . . • /• i 

ofCaie- now await another great samt ot the same name 

<lonia, pro- , ^ 

duced by ^vho, Tcstoring and extending the work of Ninian anc 
Palladius, was to conquer Caledonia to the Christiai 
faith, and whose sons at the destined moment were 
if not to begin, at least to accomplish and complefc 
the difficult conversion of the Anglo-Saxons. 

* It is now only a village on the shore of the Bay of Belfast, withou 
the slightest vestige of the famous monastery. 
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"I lend thee unto the Gentiles, to open their eyes, and to turn 
tbem from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto 
Mf that they may receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance 
wnoug thcni which are sanctified." — AcT8 xxvi. 18. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE YOUTH OF COLUMBA'AND HIS MONASTIC 

LIFE IN IRELAND. 



"he \>iograpbers of Cohimba. — His different names. — His royal origin. 

— The supreme kings of Ireland : the O'Neills and O'Donnells ; Hed 

Hngh. — Birth of Colnmba ; vision of his mother. — His monastic cdu- 

ration ; jealousy of his comrades ; Kieran ; the two Finnians ; the 

ffthool of Clonard.— Vision of the guardian angel and the three brides. 

—The assassin of a virgin struck by death at the prayer of Columba. 

— ^His youthful influence in Ireland ; his monastic foundations, espe- 

ciaUy at Durrow and at Derry ; his song in honour of Deny. — His love 

tor poetry ; his connection with the travelling bards.— He was himself 

a poet, a great traveller, and of a quarrelsome disposition. — His passion 

for manuscripts. — Longarad of the hairy legs and his bag of books. — 

I^nte about the Psalter of Finnian ; judgment of King Diamiid, 

founder of Clonmacnoise. — Protest of Columba; he takes to flight, 

chantbg the Ilijiiin of ConfidtncCj and raises a civil war. — Battle of 

Onl-Dreirnhne ; the Caihac or Psalter of battle.— Synod of Teltown ; 

Colnmba is excommunicated. — St Brendan takes part with Columba, 

who consults several hermits, and among others Abban, in the Cell 

*>f Tears. — The last of his advisers, Molaise, condemns him to exile. — 

TweWe of his disciples follow him ; devotion of the young Mochonna, 

—Contradictor}' reports concerning the first forty years of his life. 

^T Columba, the apostle and monastic hero ofThebio- 
^^edonia, has had the good fortune to have hisSoiumba. 
history written by another monk, almost a contem- 
porary of his own, whose biography of him is as de- 
'^ghtful as it is edifying. This biogi'apher, Adara- 
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nan, was the ninth successor of Columba as abbot 
of his principal establishment at lona, and in addi- 
tion was related to him. Bom only a quarter of a 
century later, he had seen in his childhood the 
actual companions of Columba and those who bid 
received his last breath.* He wrote at the very 
fountAinhead, on the spot where his glorious pie- i 
decessor had dictated his last words, surrounded by i 
scenes and recollections wliicli still bore the trace of 
his presence, or were connected \sdth the incidents 
of his life. A still earlier narrative, written by 
another abbot of lona,* and reproduced almost word 
for word by Adamnan, forms the basis of his woik, 
which he has completed by a multitude of anec- 
dotes and testimonies collected with scrupulous care, 
and which altogether, though unfortunately without 
chronological order, forms one of the most living, at- 
tractive, and authentic relics of Christian history.* 

* "Ut nb aliqnibus, qui pnesentes inerant, didicimns.'* — AnAMKAVi 
lib. iii. c. 23. 

* By Comyn the Fair {CununmniA Allnts), the seventh biahop of Iods-i 
657 to 669. This narrative was first published by Colgan in the Tria-J 
ThauinaturgOf afterwards in the first volume of the Ada Saudcruwi 
(mlinis S. Hf.nedictiy and finally by the Bollandists, vol. it June. 

^ Adamnan, who was bom in 624, must have written the biography oi 
St Columba between 690 and 703, a period at which ho gave up the litur- 
gical traditions of the Scots and the direction of the Monastery of loom 
to settle near the Anglo-Saxon king of Northumbria, Aldfrid (Varix* 
Premier Mimaire, p. 172). Adamnan's work was first published by Can- 
isius in his Themrcrtia AniiquiUUum in 1604 ; afterwards with four other 
biographies of the same saint by the Franciscan C-olgan, in his Triaa 
77iaumaturga (Louvain, 1647) ; by the Rollandists in 1698 ; and finally 
by Pinkertim, a Scotch antiquary of the last centurj'. It has just been 
r«'printed, after a MS. of the eighth century, by the Rev. Dr W. Reeves, 
for th(! Celtic Archipological Society of Dublin, with maps, glossary, and 
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Like twenty other saints of the Irish calendar, hw differ- 
^Imnba bore a symbolical name borrowed from the 
Latin, a name which signified the dove of the Holy 
Ghost, and which was soon to be rendered Ulustrious 
hy his eomitryman Columbanus, the celebrated 
founder of Luxeuil, with whom many modem his- 
torians have confounded him.^ To distinguish the 
one from the other, and to indicate specially the 
greatest Celtic missionary of the British Isles, we 
ihall adopt, from the different versions of his name, 
that of Columba. His countrymen have almost 
always named him Columb-KiU or Cilhy that is to 
ay, the dove of the celly thus adding to his primitive 
name a special designation, intended to recall either 
the essentially monastic character of the saint, or 
the great number of communities founded and 
governed by him.* He was a scion of one of those His royai 
great Irish races, of whom it is literally true to say 
that they lose themselves in the night of ages, but 
^hich have retained to our own day, thanks to the 
tenacious attachment of the Irish people to their 
national recollections, through all the vicissitudes of 

>ppeQ<liz ; Dublin, 1857. This excellent publication, which is distin- 
^iiidied by An impartiality too rare among learned Enj^lish anthors, lias 
i^odered a considerable service both to tlio hngio^craphy and to the 
National history of Ireland and Scotland. 

' Among others, Camden, in the sixteenth centnry ; Fleury at certain 
points (book xxxix. c. 86) ; and Augnstin Thierry, in the first etlitions 
of his nintaire de la CcmqiifU d^ Aiighterrc 

' "(^i videlicet Colnmba nunc a nonnnllis, composito a cella et col- 
nmha nomine, Colnmcelli vocatnr." — Bede, Uht. EccIm., v. 9. **Eo 
qaod multarum cellarum, id est, nionastenonim vel ecclesiannn institutor, 
fanilator et n^ctor fait** — Notkkii BAi.nrLrH, }fntiffroI., 9 .Tun. 
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Tlie moil- 
ambN or 
Hupreine 
kings of 
Ireland. 



con(|uost, persecution, and exile, a rank more patri- 
otic and popular than that of mere nobility or aria- i 
tocratic lineage. This was the great race of tlie i 
Nialls or O'Donnells^ {clan DomhmiWfy whidb, I 
native to and master of all the north-western part i 
of the island (the modeni counties of TyrconneD, 
Tyrone, and Donegal), held sovereign sway in Hi- 
l)emia and Caledonia, over the two shores of the 
Scottish sea, during the sixth century. Almort 
without int<?iTuption, up to 1168, kings, springing 
from its different branches, exercised in Ireland th€ 
supreme monarchy — that is to say, a sort of primacy 
over the provincial kings, which has been compare^ 
to that of metropolitan over bishops, but wHol 
rather recalls the feudal sovereignty of the Sali^ 
emperors, or of the kings of the family of CJapet 
over the great vassals of Germany and France, in 
tlie eleventh and twelfth centuries. Nothing could 
be more unsettled or stormy than the exercise oi 
this sovereignty. It was incessantly disputed by 
some vassal king, who generally succeeded by force 

* Tlicre is a liistory of the saint in Irish by Magnng O'Donnell, who 
<les(Tibcs himself as pnncft of Tyrconnell. It was put together in 1532, 
and the original MS. is to Ix* found in the Bo<lleian. It is a Icgendaiy 
compilation, founded upon the narrative of Adamnan, but augmented bj 
a crowd of fabulous legends, though at the same time by import<|nt Irish 
traditions and historical details in honour of the race of O'Donnell, winch 
was that of the saint and of the historian. It has been abridged, trans- 
latcd into I^tin, and published by Colgan in the Triadea Hutumaiurgae. 
Tliis volume is the second of Uie author's collected works, entitled Ada 
Sanctorum Ifibernio!, s^u sacra: cjusdrm insulcc antiquiUUes, which he was 
not able to finish, and which unfortunately includes only the saints of the 
first three months of the year. I have found a copy of this very rare col- 
lection in only one of all the Paris libraries, that of St Genevifeve. 
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aims in robbing the supreme monarch of his crown 

id his life, and replacing him upon the throne of 

ara, with a tolerable certainty of being himself 

imilarly treated by the son of the dethroned 

prince.^ Besides, the right of succession in Ireland 

was not regulated by the law of primogeniture. 

According to the custom known under the name 

of Tanistri/y the eldest blood -relation succeeded 

every deceased prince or chief, and the brother 

in consequence preceded the son in the order of 

SQCcession. 

After the English conquest, the warlike and The 

° . O'Neills 

powerfol race of Nialls was able to maintain, by and 

\, . O'Donnolls. 

dint of dauntless perseverance, a sort of indepen- 
dent sovereignty in the north-west of Ireland. The 
names of the O'Neills and O'Donnells, cliiefs of its 
two principal branches, and too often at war with 
each other, are to be found on every page of the 
iniuds of imhappy Ireland. After the Reformation, 
rhen religious persecution had come in to aggi*a- 
ate all the evils of the conquest, these two houses 
ipplied their indignant and unsubdued eountiy 
ith a succession of heroic soldiers who strunraled 
> the death against the perfidious and sanguiiuiry^ 

* Let us recall in this connection the very ancient division of Ireland 
to four provinces or kingdoms :— to the nortli, Ulster or Ultonia ; to 
e south, Munster or Mommonia ; to the east, I^inster or Lageniu ; to 
e west, Connaught or Connocia. A distinct district, the anticjue Sacred 
Iddle of Ireland, represented hy the counties of Meath and Westni oath, 
rrounde<l the royal residence of Tara, celehi-uted in Moore's melodies, 
d some ruins of which still remain. This district was exclusively de- 
ndcDt on the supreme monarch. See the map annexed to this volume 
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despotism of the Tudoi*s and Stuarts. Ten C( 
tunes passed in such desperate struggles have i 
weakened the traditions which link the saint wh( 
history we are about to tell to those champions 
an ancient faith and an outraged country. Ev< 
under the reign of Elizabeth, the vassals of youi 
Hugh O'Donnell, called Red Hugh,^ so renowne 
in the poetical records and popular traditions i 
Erin, and the most dangerous antagonist of Englis 
tyranny, recognised in him the hero indicated i 
the prophetic songs of Columb-kill, and thus place 
liis glory and that of his ancestors under the \^in 
of the dove of the celU, as under a patronage i 
once domestic and celestial.^ 

^ Taken prisoner by the English in his cradle, he died at the age 
twenty 'Uine, in 1602, at Simancas, where he had gone to seek aid fro 
Spain. His brother, the heir of his power in Ireland, also died in exi 
in Konie, where his tomb may still be seen in San Pictro in Montorio. 

' Reeves, AdamimHf p. 34. O'Currv, Lectures on the Manuxri 
}fateriah of AiicloU Irish History^ 1861, p. 328. Tlie eight great races 
Ireland, sung by the bards and celebrated in the national history, a 
these : — 



O'Neill \ O'Moore 

and ? in the north. and \ in the cast. 

O'Donnell 



\ O'Moore \ 

> in the north. and \ ii 

, ) O'Byme, j 



O'lJrien \ O'Connor 

and > in the south . and \ in the west 

McCarthy, ) O'Rourke 



The princii»ality of Tyrconnell, confiscated by James I., contain 
1,165,000 acres. **I would rather," said the most illustrious oft 
O'Neills in 1597, ** be O'Neill of Ulster than king of Spain." Nevertl 
less the chiefs of these two gi-eat races are generally described by t 
annalists of tlie sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as earls of Tyrconne 
a title which had been conferred upon them by the English crown in t 
hope of gaining them over. The articles upon the O'Neills and O'Dc 
nells in Sir Bernard Burke's interesting work, Vicis»Uudai of FaniUi 
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The father of Columba was descended from one The kin- 
of the eight sons of the great king Niall of the coiumba. 
Kine Hostages/ who was supreme monarch of all 
Ireland from 379 to 405, at the period when 
Patrick was brought to the island as a slave. 
CoDsequently he sprang from a race which had 
wgned in Ireland for six centuries; and in vir- 
tue of the ordinary law of succession, might him- 
self have been called to the throne.* His mother 
belonged to a reigning family in Leinster, one of 
lie four subordinate kingdoms of the island. He 
was bom at Gartan, in one of the wildest districts ^w birth, 
of the present county of Donegal — ^where the slab ^^ ^^^* 
of stone upon which his mother lay at the moment 
of his birth is still shown. He who passes a night 
npon that stone is cured for ever from the pangs of 
nostalgia, and will never be consumed, while absent 
or m exile, by a too passionate love for his country. 
Such at least is the belief of the poor Irish emi- 
grants, who flock thither at the moment when they 
are about to abandon the confiscated and ravaged 
soil of their country to seek their living in America, 
moved by a touching recollection of the great mis- 
sionary who gave up his native land for the love 
of God and human souls. 

shoald be read on this subject. The posterity of the O'DonnelU still 
iioarishes in an elerated position in Austria. 

^ Because he had received nine hostages from a king whom he had 
conquered. 

' An ancient life of the saint, in Irish, quoted by Dr Kcoves, p. 269, 
expressly states this fact, and adds that he gave up his right to the 
throne only for the love of God. 
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Before his birth, his mother had a dream, whic 
posterity has accepted iis a graceful and poetics 
symbol of her son^s career. An angel appeared t 
her, bringing her a veil covered with flowers c 
wonderful l^eauty, and the sweetest variety o 
colours ; immediately after she saw the veil carriec 
away by the wind, and rolling out as it fled ove 
plains, woods, and mountains : then the angel saL* 
to her, " Thou art about to become the mother c 
a son, who shall blossom for heaven, who shall b 
reckoned among the prophets of God, and who sha. 
lead numberless souls to the heavenly country.^ 
This spiritual power, this privilege of leading soiu 
to heaven, was recognised by the Iiish people, cor: 
verted by St Patrick, as the greatest glory whic- 
its princes and great men could gain. 
Fxiucatioii The Irish legends, which are always distin 
^•a. guished, even amidst the wildest vagaries of fanc) 

by a high and pure morality, linger lo^dngly upo: 
the childhood and youth of the predestined sain 
They tell us how, confided in the first place to th 
ciU'c of the priest who had baptised him, and wh 
gave him the first rudiments of literary educatioi 
he was accustomed from Ids earliest yeaxs to tl 
heavenly visions which were to occupy so large 

^ ** (^uoddum iiiiva' pulchritudiuis popluin dctulit, in <|U0 veluti m 
versorum decoi-osi colores floraiu depicti videbantiir. . . . Peplum a 
flougari volando videbat, cnniporumquo latitudiiiein in niajus crescen 
excedert*, moutescjuo et salt us majore sui mensura s«iperare. . . . Tal< 
llliuni editura es floriduiii, qui qu^isi unus proplietarum Dei inter ipf 
coinuinifiaLitur, innuntembiliuniquc aniniai-um dux ad cwlcstcm a D 
patriam est pra'destiuatus." — Ai>amn., iii. 1. 
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place in his life. His guardian angel often appeared 
to Idm; and the child asked if all the angels in 
Wven were as young and shining as he. A little 
later Columba was invited by the same angel to 
choose among all the virtues those which he would 
like best to possess. " I choose," said the youth, vision of 
"chastity and wisdom;'' and immediately three sisters, 
young girls of wonderful beauty, but foreign air, 
appeared to him, and threw themselves on his neck 
to embrace him. The pious youth frowned, and re- 
pulsed them with indignation. " What ! " they said ; 
* then thou dost not know us ? " " No, not the least 
in the world." ** We are tliree sisters whom our 
fiither gives to thee to be thy brides." " Who, then, 
is your father ?" " Our father is God, he is Jesus 
Christ, the Lord and Saviour of the world." " AJi, 
yovi have indeed an illustrious father. But what 
^^ your names ? " " Our names are Virginity, Wis- 
dom, and Prophecy ; and we come to leave thee no 
^ore, to love thee with an inconiipiible love.'' ^ 

From the house of the priest, Columba passed 
*^U.to the great monastic schools, which were not only 
^ nursery for the clergy of the Irish Church, but 

* " Ergo ne angeli oiiiues ita juvciiili a;tate tloretis, ita 8])leiulide vcstiti 

ornttiqae inceditis ? . . . Age ergo, quid t-ligis edisoeie. . . . Tres ad- 

*titere virgines adniirandi decoris ct peregriiii vultus, (juas statiiii in ejus 

'Mnplexus et oscala iniproviso nientes, pudicitiaj cultor contracta froiito 

• • . abigebat. Ergo no nos non agnoscis quaruni hasia ct amores viliter 

*«pemas? . . . Prorsus qua* sitis ignore. . . . Tres siiinus sorores ct 

"pons® tibi nuper a patro nostro dcsiKinsatio. . . . Etquis vcro est vestcr 

P***T t . . . Magiii cstis profecto parentis filijii ; ])crgito, (jua^so, ctiani 

Jwniina vestra rccludero."— O'Donnell, Vita quinta S. ColumlMK, i. 30, 

57, 38, ap. C0L0.VN, Trias Thaumaturyaj \\ 304. 
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where also young laymen of all conditions were 
educated. Columba, like many others, there 
learned to make his first steps in that monastic life 
to which he had been drawn by the call of God. He 
devoted himself not only to study and prayer, but 
also to the manual toil then inseparable, in Ireland, 
and everywhere else, from a religious profession^ 
Like all his young companions, he had to grin^ 
overnight the com for the next day's food : biai't 
when his turn came, it was so well and quickly? 
done that his companions suspected him 'of havia.^ 
Jealousy bccu assistcd by an angel/ The royal birfl>*CP^^ 
mdcs.*^"* Columba procured him several distinctions in th^ 
schools which were not always to the satisfactioc:^ 
of his comrades. One of the latter, named Kieran.^ 
who was also destined to fill a great place in Scotic? 
legend, became indignant at the ascendancy of Co- 
lumba : but while the two students disputed, a celes- 
tial messenger came to Kieran and placed before 
him an auger, a plane, and an axe, saying, " Look at 
these tools, and recollect that these are all thou hast 
sacrificed for God, since thy father was only a car- 
penter; but Columba has sacrificed the sceptre of 
Ireland, which might have come to liim by right 
of his birth and the grandeur of his race."^ 



^ " Ordinarite illis epulne cibarius panis ; labor vcro in singolos per vices 
distributus, nocturna lucubratione |;rraiia emolcre, ex quibus bigusmodi 
pauis pro coinniutii omnium victu couficcretur. Id labori cum Colambie, 
quia contubemalis asset, sa'pius obtigisset, prompte et bumillime accep- 
tavit."— O'Donnell, i. 42. 

^ "Delapsus c ca'lo bonus genius . . . tcrobmm, asciam et securim 
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We learn fix)m authentic documents that The two 

n 1 , . . . Finniaiwi. 

tolumba completed his monastic life under the Monastic 

*■ school of 

diiection of two holy abbots, both bearing the^®**"^- 
Bame of Finnian. The first, who was also a bishop, 
wdained him deacon, but seems to have had him 
far a shorter time under his authority than the 
second Finnian, who, himself trained by a disciple 
of St Patrick, had long Uved in Cambria, near St 
David. Columba's first steps in life are thus con- 
nected with the two great monastic apostles of 
Ireland and Cambria, the patriarchs of the two 
Celtic races which up to tliis time had shown the 
most entire fidelity to the Christian faith, and the 
greatest predilection for monastic life. The abbot 
Knnian who ordained Columba priest, ruled at 
Qonard the monastery which he had founded, 
and of which we have already spoken — one of 
those immense conventual establishments which 
were to be found nowhere but among the Celts, 
and which recalled to recollection the monastic 
towns of the Theba'id. He had made of his mon- 
astery one great school, which was filled with the 
Irish youth, then, as always, consumed by a thirst 
for religious instruction ; and we again find here 
the favourite number, so often repeated by Celtic 
tradition, of three thousand pupils, all eager to 

Kierano prsosentRDs. Hsecco, iuquit, aliaquc hi^usiiiodi^ quibus tuus 
]iat«r carpentariam exercebat, pro Dei amore reliquisti. Columba vcro 
Hibemia) 8ccx)trum avito suo et generis potcntia sperauduui autetjuam 
offerretar abrenuntiavit.'*— O'Donnell, i. 44. 
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receive the instructions of liim who was called the 
Master of Saints.^ 
Theassas- While Columba studied at Clonard, being stiU 

sin of a , . 

youMgiri only a deacon, an incident took place which has 
before him. been provcd by authentic testimony, and which 
fixed the general attention upon him by giving a 
first evidence of his supernatural and prophetic in- 
tuition. An old Christian bard (the bards were 
not all Christians), named Gemmain, had come to 
live near the Abbot Finnian, asking from him, in 
exchange for his poetry, the secret of fertilising tt^i 
soil. Columba, who continued all his life a passiosa- 
ate admirer of the traditionary poetry of his natioiQ 
determined to join the school of the bard, and 
share his labours and studies. The two were r 
ing together out of dooi*s, at a little distance 
each other, when a young girl appeared in the 
tance pursued by a robber. At the sight of tli- • 
old man the young fugitive made for him with a^ 
her remaining strength, hoping, no doubt, to finci 
safety in the authority exercised throughout Irelanc^ 
by the national poets. Gemmain, in great trouble^ 
cidled his pupil to his aid to defend the unfortunate^ 

^ Varin, Dcuxlhiic MCinoirCy p. \1. *' Alagibter sauctoruiu Hiliemias, 
liabuit in sua schola de Cluain-Evainl tria millia sanctorum.'* — Afart^frol, 
Dawjal, ap. MooiiE, Ilistonj of Ireland, vol. i. eli. 13. The holy abbot 
Finnian died in 549. The oilier Finnian, the first master of Columb- 
Kill, is also known under the name of Finnbar, and was abbot at Mogh- 
bile (Down), and died in 579. It is believed that ho was St Fredianus 
(Frediano), bishop and patron of Lucca, where there is a fine and curious 
church under his invocation. Colgan has published the lives of both, 28th 
February and 18th March, Acta Sanctorum IJibiiruiw. The two saints 
are frequently confounded. — Compare Ad AMNWN, i. 1; ii. 1; iii. 4. 
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child, who was trying to hide herself under their 
long robes, when her pursuer reached the spot. 
Without taking any notice of her defenders, he struck 

W in the neck with his lance, and was making off, 

leaving her dead at their feet. The horrified old 
man turned to Columba. "How long,'' he said, 
"will God leave unpunished this crime which 
dishonours us ? " " For this moment only,'' said 
Columba, "not longer; at this very hour, when 
the soul of this innocent creature ascends to hea- 
ven, the soul of the murderer shall go down to 
helL" At the instant, like Ananias at the words 
rf Peter, the assassin fell dead. The news of 
this sudden punishment, the story goes, went over 

^ Lrcland, and spread the fame of the young 

Columba far and wide.^ 

It is easy to perceive, by the importance of the His founda- 
tions in 

Monastic establishments which he had brought into Ireland. 

^hig even before he had attained the age of man- 
hood, that his influence must have been as precoci- 
^Vis as it was considerable. Apart from the virtues 
^C which his after life afibrded so many examples, 
^t. may be supposed that his royal birth gave him 



* "Canninator . . . habcns secam camicn magnificum." — Vila S, 
innianif ap. Coloan, Acta SaS.j p. 395. '* Scnex perturbatus tali subi- 
^ ^tione Columbam erainus logontem advocavit, ut ambo in qnantum va- 
^uisscnt filiara a perscquente dcfendercnt. . . . Filiani sub vestimentis 
^v)niin jugulavit, ct, relinqnens jacentem mortuam super pedes eonini, 
^bire coepit. . . . Quanto, sanctc puer Columba, hoc scclus teroporis spa- 
tic innltum fieri judex Justus patietur. . . . Eadem bora qua interfectje 
ab eo filiffi anima ascendet ad coelon, aninia ipsius intcrfcctoris dcsccndct 
ad inferos.**— Adamnan, ii. 25. 
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an irresistible ascendancy in a country where, since 
the introduction of Christianity, all the early saintfl^ 
like the principal abbots, belonged to reigning 
families, and where the influence of blood and the 
worship of genealogy continue, even to this day, to 
a degree unknown in other lands. Springing, as 
has been said, from the same race as the monarch 
of all Ireland, and consequently himself eligible 
for the same high oflice, which was more fre- 
quently obtained by election or usurpation than 
inheritance — nephew or near cousin of the seveJQ 
monarchs who successively wielded the suprenx^ 
authority during his life — he was also related 1>3 
ties of blood to almost all the provincial king»^ 
Thus we see him, during his whole career, treate 
on a footing of perfect intimacy and equality b; 
all the princes of Ireland and of Caledonia, ancT 
exercising a sort of spiritual sway equal or superio:^ 
to the authority of secular sovereigns. 

Before he had reached the age of twenty-five hc^ 
had presided over the creation of a crowd of monas- 
teries. As many as thirty-seven in Ireland alonc^ 
recognised him as their founder. The most ancient 
and important of these foundations were situated, 
as was formerly that of St Bridget at Kildaxe,- in 
vast oak-forests, from which they took their name. 
The first, Durrow {Dair-machy Rohoreti campus), 
where a cross and well bearing the name of Co- 

* Sec the genealogical tables, Dr Reeves's Appendix. 
' See initi'f vol. ii. p. 394. 
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umba are still to be seen, was erected in the central 
cegion called the umbilical, or sacred middle of Ire- 
land. The other, Deny {Doire-chalgaich, Robor- 
etttm Calgachi)y is situated in the northern part of 
the island, in Columba's native province, in the hol- 
low of a bay of that sea which separates Ireland 
from Scotland. After having long been the seat of 
a great and rich Catholic bishopric, it became, under 
its modem name of Londonderry, one of the princi- 
pal centres of English colonisation, and was, in 1 690, 
tlie bulwark of the Protestant conquest against the 
powerless efforts of the last of the Stuart kings.^ 
But nothing then indicated the possibility of those 

' Dr Beeres gives in his Appendix G a detailed enumeration of the 
tluity-MTen foundations of Colnmb-Kill in Ireland. In the north of the 
iiiliod, tnd in his native province, we remark the name of Raphoe, until 
litely the seat of a diocese, and Tory, in an isle of the coast of Donegal ; 
in the central district Sord, now Swords^ seven miles from Dublin, which 
^ retained, like Tory, its round tmver ; and Kclls, which gained cele- 
brity only in 807 as the refuge of the monks driven from lona by the 
threats of the Norsemen. This monastery was completed in 814, and 
from that day became the headquarters of the Columbian monks. Here 
is still to be seen one of the finest round towers of Ireland (seventy feet 
^igh) ; an oratory called St Columb'KilVs house ; a cemetery-cross with 
thi« inscription on the plinth — Cnuc Patricii et Colmrtbc. Two celebrated 
Go^la of the Trinity College Bible at Dublin are called the Book of 
Kdh and the Book of Durrow. In the important work of Dr Petrie, 
^^ Inquiry ifUo tlie Origin and Uses ofth^e Round Towers of Ireland, 
1W5, 2d ed., p. 430, will be found an engraving of a building near the 
'^etery of Kells, called St Columba's house. It is a square building 
23 feet long, 21 broad, and 38 feet high, but not vaulted. The walls 
•f® 4 feet in thickness ; the roof is of stone, with two gables. It has 
uttle circular windows at a height of 16 feet. It was formerly divided 
^^ three chambers and two storeys. In one of these chambers is to bo 
**** a great flat stone 6 feet long, which is called the be<l of Columba. 
■^6 roof of this building is entirely covered with ivy. In the isle of Tory 
* '^nd tower, belonging to the monastery constructed by Columba, still 
^'^Jting. Petrie (p. 389) also recognises round towers in the buildings 
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lami^iitable cliang(»s, nor of the miserable triumpbn^ 
of inhuman force and wicked persecution. 

The young C.-olumba was specially attached 
Derry, wliere he habitually lived. He superintendc 
with car(» not only the discipline and studies of 



community, but external matters, even so far as 
watch over the preservation of the neighboi 
forest. He would never permit an oak to be ci 
down. Those which fell by natural decay, or we 
struck down by the wind, were alone made use 
for the fire which was lighted on the arrival 
strangers, or distributed to the neighlx>uring 
The poor had a first right, in Ireland as evei 
where else, to the goods of the monks; and 
Monastery of DeiTy fed a hundred applicants ever^;;^ 
day with methodical regularity.^ 
His 8ong8 At a more advanced age our saint gave vent t^c7 

in honour ^ * , -i n ^ ' ^ • * • 

of Derry. his tcndemcss tor lus monastic creations in songSy 
an echo of which has come down to us. The text 
of these songs, such as has been preserved, is pro- 
bably later than Columba ; but it is written in the 
oldest Irish dialect, and it expresses, naturally 
enough, the sentiments of the founder and his 
disciples : — 

" Were all the tribute of Scotia- mine, 
.From its midland to its borders, 

quoted in connection with the two miracles told by Adamnan, c. 15, in 
which mention is made of bells and belfries. 

* O'DoNKELL, ap. CoixjAN, p. 397, 398. 

' L(?t us repeat here that the names of Scotia, Scoiti, when they occur 
in works of the seventh to the twelfth century, are almost cxclusiyely ap- 
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I would j^ve all for one little cell 

In inv beautiful Deirv. 

For its peace and for its purity, 

For the white angels that go 

In crowds from one end to the oth(»r, 

I love my Ixjautiful l)errv\ 

For its quietness and it-s purity. 

For heaven's angels that come and go 

Under every leaf of the oaks, 

1 love my beautiful Derry. 

My Derry, my fair oak grove, 
^ly dear little cell and dwelling, 
Oh God in the heavens above ! 
Let him who profanes it l)e cursed. 
Beloved are Duitow and Derry, 
lieloved is Raphoe the pun?, 
Beloved the fertile Dnimhome, 
Beloved are Sords and Kells I 
But sweeter and fairer to me 
Tlie salt sea where the sea-gulls cry 
WTiijn 1 come to Derry from far, 
It is sweeter and dearer to me — 
Sweet(T to mo." 1 

N^or was it only his own foundations which he 
us celebrated : another poem has been preserved 

. to Irelainl and the Irish, and were extended later to Scotland proper, 
lorth and west of which were peopled by a colony of Irish Scots, 
at a later period. From thence conies the name of AV.v, EryxlUj or 
, retained up to our own day, by the Irish dialect, otherwise called 
c. In Adamnan, aa in Tkde, Scotia means Ireland, and modem 
and is comprehended iu the general title of Britannia. At a later 
(1 the name of Scotia disapx>eared in Ireland, an<l became identified 
the country conquered and colonised l)y the Scots in Scotland, like 
j( Afujiia iu Britain, and Francia in Oaul. 

ee Rkeves, pp. 288, 289. The origin and continuation of this poem 
KJ seen further on. 

OL. III. 11 
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which is attributed to him, and which is dedicated 
to the glory of the monastic isle of Arran, situated 
upon the western coast of Ireland, where he had 
gone to venerate the inhabitants and the sanctua- 
ries.^ 

" C) Arran, my sun ; luy heart is in the west with ihea 
To sleep on thy pure soil is as good as to be buried in the land 
of St Peter and St Paul. To live within the sound of thf 
bells is to live in joy. O Arran, my sun, my love is in tlw ; 
west with thee."* j 

These poetic effusions reveal Columba to us under ] 
one of his most attractive aspects, as one of the 
minstrels of the national poetry of Ireland, the inti- 
mate union of which with the Catholic faith,* six^ 
its unconquerable empire over the souls of th.^ 
His taste gcucrous pcoplc, Can scarcely be exaggerated. Co- 
lumba was not only himself a poet, but lived always 
in great and affectionate sympathy with the bard^ 
who, at that time, occupied so high a place in the 
social and political institutions of Ireland, and who 
were to be met with everywhere, in the palaces and 
monasteries, as on the public roads. What he did 
for this powerful corporation, and how, after having 



^ ** Invisit aliquando S. Endeum aliosqne sanctos, qui plarimi in Ara 
insula angelicani vitam ducebant . . . in ea insula quam sanctonnn 
vestigiis tritam et monumentis inclytam magno afiectu venerabatnr.** — 
O'DoNNBLL, book i. c. 105, 106. Compare Coloan, Act. SS. Hibemkc^ 
vol. i. p. 704-714. There were still thirteen churches on this island in 
1645, with the tombs of St Enda and of a hundred and twenty other 
saints. 

' Quoted in tlie Traiuwetions of the Gaelic Soeietif^ p. 183. 

' Sec fiw/y, vol. ii. p. 391. 



for poetry. 
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been their brother and friend, he became their pro- 
tector and saviour, wUl be seen further on. Let us And his 

connection 

merely state at present that, himself a great travel- with the 
«sr, be received the travelling bards in the differ- 
^t communities where he lived ; among others, in 
that which he had built upon an islet ^ of the lake 
irhich the Boyle traverses before it throws itself 
into the Shannon. He confided to them the care of 
uranging the monastic and provincial annals, which 
were to be afterwards deposited in the charter-chest 
of the community ; but, above all, he made them 
sing for his own pleasure and that of his monks ; 
and the latter reproached him energetically if he 
pennitted one of those wandering poets to depart 
without having asked to hear some of his chants, 
accompanied by his harp.^ 

The monk Columba was, then, a poet. After 

Ossian and his glorious compeer of the Vosges, he 

opens the series of two hundred Irish poets, whose 

memories and names, in default of their works, have 

remained dear to Ireland. He wrote his verses not 

ooly in Latin, but also and more frequently in 

Irish. Only three of his Latin poems siurvive ; 

but two centuries ago eleven of his Irish poems 

1 The nuns of a church attrihnted to Coluniba are still to be seen there. 
Two miles fnnn this island, on the banks of a cascade formed by the 
Bojle, as it throws itself into the lake (Loch Key), rises another monas- 
tery fonnded by him, and which became, in 1161, a (Mstorciau abbey of 
some celebrity— the Abbey of Boyle. 

• " Qoidam Scoticus poeta. . . . Cur a nobis regredienti Cronano poetjp 
aliqnod ex more sufe artis canticnm non postulasti landabiliter decan- 
tari ? ** — Adam NAN, book i. c. 42. 
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were still iii existence,^ which have not all perished, 
and the most authentic of which is dedicated to 
the glory of St Bridget, the virgin slave, patroness 
of Ireland and foundress of female religious life iu 
the Isle of Saints. She was still living when Co- 
lumba was l)om.^ Through the ol)scure and halting 
efforts of this infantine poetry, some tones of sincere 
and original feeling may yet he disentangled : — 

** Bridget, the good and tlie virgin 
J Bridget, our torch and our sun, 
Bridget, radiant and unseen, 
May slie lead us to the eternal kingdom ! 
May Bridget defend us 
Against all the troops of hell, 
And all the adversities of life ; 
May she beat them down before us. 
All the ill movements of the flesh, 
Tliis pure virgin whom we love, 
Worthy of honour without end. 
May she extinguish in us. 
Yes, she shall always l)e our safeguard, 
.Dear saint of Lagenia ; 
After Patrick she comes the first. 
The j)illar of the land, 



' *' Di versa poomata S. Columba* patrio idiomate scripta exstant pene-^ 
me." — CoLCAN', TnUis Thaumaturga, p. 472. He gives the title anc ' 
quotes the first verse of each Irish i)oem. Dr Reeves has given in hi^ 
Appendix F the Irish text and English tnmslation of two of these piece&<^ 
the MS. of which has passi'd from the hands of the Franciscans of \jq\\^ 
vain, where the pious and patriotic C^olgan wn)tc, to the library of Bour^ 
gogne at Bniascla. They are also to he found in the Bodleian at Oxford^ 
in a MS. whicli contains thirty-six Irish poems attributed to Columba. 

2 He was Iwm in 519, and she died in r>23, according to the chronology 
of Colgan. 
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Glorious among all glurios, 
Queen among all queens. 
When old age comes upon us, 
May she be to us as the sliirt of hair, 
May she fill us with her grace, 
May Bridget protect us." ^ 

It seems thus apparent that Columba was as much 
a bard as a monk during the first part of his life ; he 
had tlie vagabond inclination, the ardent, agitated, 
even quarrelsome character of the race. Like most 
Irish saints and even monks whom history has kept 
in mmd, he had a passionate love for travelling y 
and to that passion he added another which brought 
him more than one misadventure. Books, which 
were less rare in Ireland than everywhere else, were 
nevertheless much sought after, and guarded with 
jealous care in the monastic libraries, which were 
their sole depositories. Not only an excessive 
value was put upon them, l)ut they were even sup- 
posed to possess the emotions and almost the pas- 
sions of livinor beinffs. Columba had a passion for iiis i>as«ion 

^ ^ A forMSS. 

' ** New defendamur omni tempore 
Per roeani sanctum dc Logeuia 
Suppar colunma regni, 
Post Patriciiim primarium : 
Quae decor decorum 
QuR^ regina regia. . . . 
Erit post senium 
Noetrom corpus in cilicio : 
Ejus gratia respergamur. 
Nos protegat lirigicta." 

TrUis ThauiiwL, p. 6()t5. 
"Omnos regni provincias (.'ontinuo iniragrans, urbes, oppida, pagu 
tiriumieus.-— O'DuxxELi^ p. 398. 
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fine manuscripts, and one of his biographers attrib" 
utes to him the laborious feat of having transcribed 
with his own hand thi-ee hundred copies of the 
Gospel or of the Psalter.^ He went everywhere in I 
search of volumes, which he could borrow or copy, 
often experiencing refusals which he resented 
bitterly. There was then in Ossory, in the soutii- 
west, a holy recluse, very learned, doctor in lawa 
Loiiganui and in philosophy, named Longarad tvith the v^ile 
iiairyiegH. legs, bccausc in walking barefoot his legs, which 
were covered with white hair, were visible. Columba 
having gone to visit liim asked leave to examine 
his books. The old man gave a direct refusal; 
then Columba burst forth in denunciations — " BTay 
thy books no longer do thee any good, neither to 
thee nor to those who come after thee, since thoo 
takest occasion by them to show thy inhospitality." 
Tliis cui*se was heard, according to the legend. As 
soon as old Longamd died his books became unin- 
telligible. They still exist, says an author of the 
ninth century, but no man can read them. The 
legend adds that in all the schools of Ireland, and 
even in Columba's own cell, the leathern satchels in 
which the monks and students carried their books, 
unhooked themselves from the wall and fell to the 
ground on the day of the old philosopher s death.* 
A similar narrative, more authentic but not less 

^ O'DoNNELi^ ap. CoLGAN, p. 438. The same number has been sevn 
above attributed to Dega. Irish mirratives know scarcely any niimerahi 
but those of Uu'ec hundred and three thousand. 

* FcstiUxfium of Angus the Culdoe, quoted by 0*Curry. 
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singular, serves as an introduction to the decisive contest 

about the 

event which changed the destiny of Columba, and Psalter, 

^ / ^ which 

tatansformed him from a wandering poet and ardent Coiumba 

^ ^ would have 

bookworm into a missionary and apostle. While ^^-^this 
mting his ancient master, Finnian, our saint found ^^^^^ 
means to make a clandestine and hurried copy of 
the abbot's Psalter, by shutting himself up at night 
in the church where the Psalter was deposited, 
lighting his nocturnal work, as happened to I know 
not what Spanish saint, by the light which escaped 
from his left hand while he wrote with the right. 
The abbot Finnian discovered what was going on 
by means of a curious wanderer, who, attracted by 
that singular light, looked in through the keyhole, 
and while his face was pressed against the door had 
his eye suddenly torn out by a crane, one of those 
&miliar birds who were permitted by the Irish 
monks to seek a home in their churches.^ Indignant 
at what he thought a theft, Finnian claimed the 
copy when it was finished, on the ground that a 
copy made without permission ought to belong to 
the master of the original, seeing that the tran- 
scription is the son of the original book. CJoluraba 
refused to give up his work, and the question was 
referred to the king in his palace at Tara. 

King Diarmid, or Dermott, supreme monarch of 
Ireland, was, like Coiumba, descended from the 



* '* Admoto ad janu^e fissuram ociilo, inirari c<Kpit . . . Grus qiucdam 
cicunita, quse in ecclcsia erat, inc^iuti honiiniH oculuin iiitpccto rostro 
effbdit/* — O'DoNXELL, book ii. c. 1. 
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m 

Kiiig Diar- grciit kiiig Niall, but by another son than he whose 

luid, foiiud- o o ./ ^ ' 

erofcion- orreat-OTanclson Columba was. He lived, like all j 

maciiouie. . . i 

638 or 548. t}^(j princcs of liis countiy, in a close union with i 
the Church, which was represented in Ireland, more ! 
completely than anywhere else, by the monastic 
order. Exiled and persecuted in his youth, he 
Jiad found refuge in an island, situated in one of 
those lakes which interrupt the course of the Shan- 
non, the chief river of Ireland, and had there 
formed a friendship Avith a holy monk call^^ 
Kieran, who w^is no other than the son of the caJ- 
penter, the jealous comrade of Columba at tt^' 
monastic school of Clonard, but since that time \m^ ^ 
generous rival in knowledge and in austerity, Upc^J 
the still solitary bank of the river the two frienc^^ 
had planned the foundation of a monastery, whicl^j 
owing to the marshy nature of the soil, had to b^ 
built upon piles. " Plant with me the firat stake,^ 
the monk said to the exiled prince, " putting your 
hand under muie ; and soon that liand shall be over 
all the men of Erin ; " and it happened that Diar- 
mid Wiis very shortly after called to the throne, 
lie immediately used his new jx>w"cr to endow 
richly the mona.steiy which was rendered doubly 
dear to him by the recollection of his exile and of 
his friend. This sanctuary Ixicame, under the name 
of Clonmacnoise, one of the greatest monasteries 
and most frequented schools of Ireland, and even of 
Western Eui'ope. It was so rich in possessions and 
even in dependent communities, daughtei's or vassals 
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of its hierarchical authority, that, according to a 

popuhu- saying, half of Ireland was contained within 

the enclosure of Clonmacnoisc. This enclosure 

actually contained nine churches, with two round 

towers; the kings and lords of the two banks of 

tke Shannon had their burying-place there for a 

thousand years, upon a gi'een height which over- 

kols the marshy banks of the river. The sadly 

picturesque ruins may still be seen, and among them 

a stone cross, over which the prince and the abbot, 

Wding between them the stake consecrated by the 

legend, are roughly sculptured.^ 

This king might accordingly be regarded as aJud^ieut 

, of King 

competent judge m a contest at once monastic and oianuid. 
literary; he might even have been suspected of 
partiality for Columba, his kinsman — and yet he 
pronounced against him. His judgment was given 
in a rustic phrase which has passed into a proverb 
in Ireland — To every cow her calf,^ and, conse- 

* CloiimacnoU^*, which is situated on the eastern bank of the Shannon, 

ievvn miles below Athlone, and was aftei-wards made a bishop's see, must 

not be confounded with t'loyne, though the l>atin designation, (Hoiuiusis 

or ClaatunitiH, is the same. This great abbey is chiefly remarkable on 

ai-coaiit of its abbot Tighernaeh (1088), a much (quoted historian, whose 

annals have been ])ublislied in the second volume of Rfram Ilibenu'carum 

Scrijitorf^ by O'Connor. Within its vast enclosure was a community of 

thoie lay monks called Ctildees, of whom we shall have occasion to speak 

further on, who had been created by a lay brother of the monastery called 

Conn of the ponr, by reason of his great charity. Later in the twelfth 

centur)' it passed into the hands of the regular canons of St Augustin, who 

retaiiieil it up to the general spoliation. — O'Curky, p. 60. The GcnUc- 

mans Magazine of Febniary 1864, publishes a plan of the actual condition 

of Clonmacnoisc, with a very interesting notice of the architecture of the 

ruins bv Mr Parker. 

' ** Z« gach hoi a a boininj k (jath Icahhar a fcabhnm/* 
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Protestor quently, to every book its copy. Columba pro- 
tested loudly. " It is an unjust sentence/' he said, ; 
" and I will revenge myself.'' After this incident j 
a young prince, son of the provincial king of Con- 
naught, who was pursued for having committed 
an involuntary murder, took refuge with Colmnba^ 
but was seized and put to death by the king. The 
imtation of the poet-monk knew no bounds. Tbft 
ecclesiastical immunity which he enjoyed, in his 
quality of superior and founder of several monas- 
teries ought to have, in his opinion, created a soxt 
of sanctuary around his person, and this immunity 
had been scandalously violated by the execution of 
the youth whom he protected. He threatened tb« 
king with prompt vengeance. " I will denounce,'' 
he said, "to my brethren and my kindred thy 
wicked judgment, and the violation in my person 
of the immunity of the Church ; they will listen to 
my complaint, and punish thee sword in hand.^ 
Bad king, thou shalt no' more see my face in 
thy province until God, the just Judge, has sub- 



1 ** Scito, rex iniqiie, quia ainodo faciem mcam in tua provincia non 
videbis donee. . . . Sicut me hodie coram senioribus tuis iuiquo judicio 
desx>existi, sic te Deus SL>ternus in conspectu inimicomm tuorum te des- 
piciet in die belli. "—Anon. ap.UK8ERiUM, DePtimord, Eccles, BriL, cited 
by Col^n, p. 462. **£go expostulabo cum fratribus et cognatis meia 
iniquum arbitrium tuum, et conteniptam in me temeratamque Ecclesuc 
immunitatem . . . et si non meam, at certe Dei regni atque Ecclesiu? 
causam ducto in te exercitu vindicabuut." — 0*Donnell, book iL c. 7. 
This is assuredly a much modernised version of Columba's declaration of 
war ; but the true facts are to be found in tlie unanimous statements of 
Irish tradition. Adnmnan preserves a pnident silence upon all events 
anterior to the saint's mission to Scotland. 
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d thy pride. As thou has humbled me to- 
;\ before thy lords and thy friends, God will 
imble thee on the battle day before thine ene- 
lies." Diarmid attempted to retain him by force 
in the neighbourhood ; but, evading the vigilance 
of Ids guards, he escaped by night from the court 
ofTara, and directed his steps to his native pro- 
vince of Tyrconnell. His first stage was Monas- 
terboyce, where he heard from the monks that the 
king had planted guards on all the ordinary roads 
to intercept him. He then continued his course 
hy a solitary pathway over the desert hills which 
lay between him and the north of Ireland ; and as 
he went upon his lonely way, his soul found utter- 
ance in a pious song. He fled, chanting the Song He flies, 
of Trusty which has been preser\'^ed to us, andthesongoi 
which may be reckoned among the most authentic 
relics of the ancient Irish tongue. We quote from 
it the following verses : — 

** Alone am I on the mountain, 
O royal Sun ; prosjxir my path, 
And then I shall have nothing to fear. 
Were I guarded by six thousand. 
Though they might defend my skin, 
When the hour of death is fixed, 
Were I guarded by six thousand, 
In no fortress could I be safe. 
Even in a church the wicked are slain, 
Even in an isle amidst a lake ; 
But God's elect are safe 
Even in the front of battle. 
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Xo man can kill me lx»fore my day, 

Even had Ave closed in combat ; 

And no man can save my life 

When the hoiur of death has come. 

My life ! 

As God pleases let it Ihj ; 

Nought can be taken fix)m it, 

Nought can be added to it : 

Tlie lot which God has given 

Ere a man dies must l)e lived out. 

He who seeks more, were he a prince, 

Shall not a mite obtain. 

A guanl ! 

A guanl may guide him on his way ; 

But can they, can they, guard 

Against the touch of death ? . . . 

Forget thy poverty a while ; 

Let us think of the world's hospitality. 

The Son of Mary will prosper thee, 

And every guest sliall have his shixiv. 

Manv a time 

What is si)ent returns in the lx)unteou.s hand, 

^Ynd that which is kej»t back 

Not the less has pjujsed away. 

< ) livin<,' God ! 

Alivs for him who evil Avcnks I 

That whicli he tliinks not of comes to him. 

That which lie hopes vanishes out of his hand. 

Thei-e is no Sreod ^ that can t^'ll our fatv, 

Nor bird ui)on the branch, 

Nor trunk of gnarled oak. . . . 

Better is He in whom we trust, 

The King who has made us all, 

* All unknown Druidical term, probahly nicanin^ somo pagan super- 
stition of the sanio description as the Hi«:?ht of binls and the knots in th«* 
trees, mentioned immcdiatelv after. 



i 
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Who will not leave me to-night without refuge. 

I adore not the voice of birds, 

Nor chance, nor the love of a son or a wife. 

My Druid is Christ, the Son of God, 

The Son of Mary, the great Abbot, 

The Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 

My lands are with the King of kings ; 

Mv order at Kells and at Moone."^ 



i< 



Thus sang Columba," says the preface to this 
Song of Trust, " on his lonely journey ; and this 
song will protect him who repeats it while he 
travels/' 

Columba arrived safely in his province, and im- He raises 
mediately set to work to excite against King 
Diarmid the numerous and powerful clans of his 
relatives and friends, who belonged to a branch of 
the house of Niall distinct from and hostile to that 
of the reigning monarch. His efforts were crowned 
\*dth success- The Hy-Nialls of the North armed 
eagerly against the Hy-Nialls of the South, of 
whom Diarmid was the special cliief.^ They nat- 
urally obtained the aid of the king of Connaught, 



* Moone, in the county of Rildarc, where the abbatial cross of St 
Columba is preserved. Tlie translation here printed is from the version 
given by Dr Reeves, with some slight modifications.— TraTw/o/or'^?!©^. 

* " Contulit se ad domus Conalli, Gulbanis et Eugcnii proceres came 
sibi propinquos, et coram eisde malis injuriis querelam instituit." — Col- 
OAN, Act, SS. Uibcm.f voL i. p. 645. Compare the genealogical table 
of the descendants of Niall given by Dr Reeves, p. 251. There were ten 
supreme kings of the branch of Hy-Nialls of the North, or of Tyrconnell, 
to which Columba belonged, and seventeen of the sontheni branch, of 
which Diarmid was a member. These kings alternated for two centuries, 
mutually killing and dethroning each other. Sec the notes of Kelly, to 
Lynch, Camhr^nsis Evtrnua, vol. ii. pp. 12, 15. 
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father of the young prince who had been exe- 
cuted. According to other narratives, the struggle 
was one between the Nialls of the North and the 
Picts established in the centre of Ireland. But 
in any case, it was the north and west of Ireland 
which took arms against the supreme king. Diar- 
mid marched to meet them, and they met in battle 
at Cool-Drewny, or Cul-Dreimhne, upon the bor- 
Defeat of dcrs of Ultouia and Connacia. He was completely 
while l)eaten, and obliged to take refuge at Tara. The 
pray victory was due, accordmg to the annalist Tigher^ 
*»>"»• nach, to the prayers and songs of Columba^ who 
had fasted and prayed with all his might to obtain 
from Heaven the punishment of the royal inso- 
lence,^ and who, besides, was present at the battle, 
and took upon himself before all men the responsi- 
bility of the bloodshed. 

As for the manuscript which had been the object 

of this strange conflict of copyright elevated into a 

civil war, it was afterwards venerated as a kind of 

national, military, and religious palladium. Under 

Tiie Psalter thc uamc of Cutluw, OT Fighter, the Latin Psalter 

of Battle. *y ' 

transcribed by Columba, enshrined in a sort of 
portable altar, became the national relic of the 
O'Donnell clan. For more than a thousand years 
it was carried with them to battle as a pledge of 
victory, on thc condition of being supported upon 

^ " Diem ineniuli pwlil jcjunio et orations pnevertit, DeDm afllicte 
rogans iit regiie InsoloiitiH* viu<licil)iis sine suorum damno annnat yic- 
toriani."— O'DoNNKLi^ loc, cit. 
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the breast of a clerk pure from all mortal sin. It 
has escaped as by miracle from the ravages of 
which Ireland has been the victim, and exists still, 
to the great joy of all learned Irish patriots.^ 

Columba, though victor, had soon to undergo synod of 

. r -^ 1 Teilte, 562. 

the double reaction of personal remorse and the coiumba w 



excom- 



condcnmation of many pious souls.' The latter ™"">^^^ 
punishment was the first to be felt. He was ac- 
cused by a synod convoked in the centre of the 
royal domain at Teilte,* of having occasioned the 
shedding of Christian blood, and sentence of excom- 
munication was in his absence pronounced against 
hinL Perhaps this accusation was not entirely con- 
fined to the war which had been raised on account of 
the copied Psalter. His excitable and vindictive 
character, and, above all, his passionate attaclmicnt 
to his relatives, and the violent part whicli he took in 



1 The annals of the Four Masters report that in a battle waged in 1497 
between the O'Donnells and the MacDennotts, the sacn-d book fell into 
the liands of the latter, who, however, restored it in 1499. It was pre- 
■erred for thirteen hundred years in the O'Donnell family, and at pro- 
sent belongs to a baronet of that name, who has permitted it to be exhi- 
bited in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, where it can be seen 
by alL It is composed of fifty-eight leaves of parchment, bound in silver. 
The learned O'Curry (p. 822) has given a facsimile of a fragment of this 
MS., which he does not hesitate to believe is in the handwriting of our 
aaiiit, MB well as that of the fine copy of the Gospels called the Book of 
KeJls, of which he has also given a facsimile. See Kecves's notes upon 
Adamnan, p. 250^ and the pamphlet \\\ion Marianus Scotus, p. 12. 

* "Cum illata rcgi Dienuitio clades paulo post ad aures sanctorum 
Hibemias pervenit, Columbam, quod tant» cladis vel auctor vel occasio 
fuiflsety taxabant.'* — O'Donneli*, ii. 5. **ln s^iiodo sanctonim Hiboniiso 
gravis querela contra S. Columbam, tanquam auctorcm tarn multi san- 
guinis effosi, instituta est." — Colgan, Act. SS. Jfibem., p. 645. 

• Now Teltown, a little village near KcUs, in the county of Mcath. 
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their dom(\«^tic disputes and in their contdiiuallji 
re(*urring rivalries, hfid engaged him in other stnig?j 
gles, the date of whicJi is perhaps later than 
of his first departure from Ii-eland, but the respoii*: 
sibility of which is formally imputed to him by 
various authorities,^ and which also ended in bloody i 
battles, 
otiior wars Columba wius not a man to draw back Ixjfore hiB 
ba. accusei-s and iudcr(»s. He presented himself before 

St Brendan i . , ^ i , 

takes up tlic svuod which ha<l struck without hearinff him. 

his defence. ^ ^ •-^ 

He found a defender there in the famous Abbot Bren- 
dan, the founder of the Monaster}^ of Birr. When 
Columba made his appearance, tliLs abbot rose, went 
up to him, and embraced him. " How can you give 
the kiss of peace Xxy an excommimicated man?" 
said some of the other members of the synod. 
*' You would do {IS I have done/' he answ^ered, "and 
you never w^ould have excommunicated him, had 
you seen w^hat 1 see — a pillar of fire w^hich goes 
before him, and the angels that accompany him. 

* Kspeeially by tlic argument in Irish of the I^atiu poem of Colamba 
calletl AUvR prtfmtor, wliich will be mentioned further on. Thin aiga- 
ment is quot«Hl textiially by Dr Keeves, p. 253. This author is of opinion 
that the h?g(;ndary writers have antedated all these troublesome occur- 
rences out of consideration for the apostle of Caledonia, in or<ler to con- 
centrate all his eccentricities in the earlier part of his life before his 
voluntary expiation. Adamnan, who follows no chronological order, 
keeps silence on most of the events which preceded the voluntary exile of 
the saint, and only mentions vaguely the synod by which he was excom- 
municated ; but he proves that after that exile Columba several times 
returned to Ireland, where his influence was always very considerable. 
"Cum a quodam synodo pro quibusdam venialibus et tam excusabilibns 
causis, non recte, ut post in fine clamit, excommunicaretur Colamba 
. . . ad eamdem contra ipsuni collectam venitcongregationem. . . . Hoc 
tamen factum est in Teilte." — Hook iii. c. 3. 
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I dare not disdain a man predestined by God to be 
the guide of an entire people to eternal life." 
!nianks to the intervention of Brendan, or to some 
other motive not mentioned, the sentence of excom- 
munication was withdrawn ; but Columba was 
charged to win to Christ by his preaching as many 
pagan souls as the number of Christians who had 
fidlen in the battle of Cool-Drewny.* 

It was then that his soid seems first to have been f ic coiwuits 

several con- 

troubled, and that remorse planted in it the germs fesHon^. 
at once of a startling conversion and of his future 
apostolic mission. Sheltered as he was from all 
vengeance or secular penalties, he must have felt 
himself struck so much the more by the ecclesias- 
tical judgment pronounced against him. Various 
legends reveal him to us at this crisis of his life, 
wandering long from solitude to solitude, and fr-om 
monaster)" to monaster}'-, seeking out holy monks, 
masters of penitence and Christian virtue, and ask- 
ing them anxiously what he should do to obtain 
the pardon of God for the murder of so many vic- 
tims.* One of these, Froech, who had long been 
his friend, reproached him with afiectionatc severity 
for having been the instigator of that miu^derous 
fight. "It was not I who caused it," said Columba 
with animation ; " it was the unjust judgment of 
King Diarmid — it was his violation of ecclesiastical 

* Colo AX, loc. cit., p. 645. 

* ** Petcns . . . quo scilicet modo post ncccm multonini occisonmi, 
benevolcntiam Dei no rcuiissionem pcccatorum obtincre mcrcretur." — VUo 
.V. MoUumO^ ap. Trias Thainnat., p. 461. 

VOL. III. 1 
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immunity which did it all." " A monk," answc 
the solitary, " would have done better to bear 
injury with patience than to avenge it vdth annij 
in Ills hands." " Be it so," said Columba ; " but ifel 
is hard for a man unjustly provoked to restrain: 
his heart and to sacrifice justice."^ 

He was more humble with Abban, another 
famous monk of the time, founder of many reli-l^ 
gious houses, one of which was called the Cell of 
Tears, l)ecause the special grace of weeping for sin 
was obtained there.* This gentle and courageona 
soldier of Christ was specially distinguished by his 
zeal against the fighting men and disturbers of the 
public peace. He had been seen to throw himself 
l)etwcen two chiefs at the moment when their 
lances were crossed at each other's breasts ;* and (Hi 
another occasion had gone alone and unarmed to 
ni(^et one of the most formidable rievers of the 
island, who was still a pagan and a member of a 
sovereign family, had made his arms drop fix)m his 
hands, and had changed first into a Christian and 
then into a monk tlie royal robber, whose great- 

^ "Noil o^t stvl iniqiium in me Diemiitii regis arbitrinm, ct pnevari- 
catio ecclesiasticiv immunitutisisti pnvlio et nialis iude secutis canatm 
pnvbuit. . . . Pnvstaret religiose viro injnriani patienter perferre, 
<|iiaTn ])Ugiiacitor ]»ropulsare. Ita est, infit S. Columba, aed injnste pro- 
vocato baud pronum est eriimi»entem auimi motum, pnesertim cniii 
Justus esse videtur, cobibere."— O'Doxnell, FUa quinta, ii. 8. 

' **Et istud monosterium a multis vooatur CcaU 7i4 jw/^r, id est cellula 
bicrymanim : eo quod hominibus ibi a Deo poBiiitentiales lacryinie . . . 
doiiantur.** — Jlta S. Abban i, ap. Coloan, lib. i. p. 615. 

3 ♦*Tam appropimpialiat ad alteruti*um, ut laucoiif 4>orum ante scmixta* 
t'sseut invieem." — Ibiif., p. 019. 
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grandson has recorded this incident.^ When Co- 
Inmba went to Abban, he said, " I come to beseech 
thee to pray for the souls of all those who have 
perished in the late war, which I raised for the 
honour of the Church. I know they will obtain 
grace by thy intercession, and I conjure thee to 
tak what is the will of God in respect to them from 
the angel who talks with thee eveiy day." The 
•ged solitary, without reproaching Columba, re- 
lated his entreaties for some time, by reason of his 
great modesty, but ended by consenting; and after 
having prayed, gave him the assurance that these 
aods enjoyed eternal repose.^ 

Colmnba, thus reassured as to the fate of the 
victims of his rage, had still to be enlightened in 
respect to his own duty. He found the light which 
he sought from a holy monk called Molaise, famed 
for his studies of Holy Scripture,^ who had already 
been his confessor, and whose ruined monastery is 
still visible in one of the isles of the Atlantic* This 



* "Qnidam ex regali genere istius temi* . . . heros et tyrannua, qui 

semper occidit et rajjit et vivit in latrooiniis . . . videiitcs coinites S. 

Abbuii Tirum armigeram, horridissimtim in inccssn et habitu, cum Biniili 

taiin militnm . . . unnsquisque hinc et ind<» ccpjiit se absconders. Vir 

totem Dei fide armatus intrepidus viani ibat. . . . K^o nutem qui vitain 

S. Abbani collegi sum ncpos ipsiuK filii quoni baptizavit." — I't'/a S. 

Afibani, ap. CorxJAK, lib. i. p. 617. 

* " Ut ores pro animabus illoruni i\m oceisi fuerunt in bello oomnnA.<)o 
iioper nobis suadcntibus, causa EcclcsiiP. . . . Et angelus nit : Ko- 
4oiem liabebunt" — Ibid., p. 624, after the MS. of Salnuianca, which is 
more complete on this point than the ordinary text. 

' •* Visitavit S. TAsriannni confeasoreui siumi. . . . Divinaruui scrip- 
tummm 8<*nitotor." 

* Iniiisjliinum', on the coast of Slij^o. 
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Moiai.se sevcTC hermit confirmed the decision of tlie synod; 

condemiis i i t • i» • i ant • • 

him to but to the obugation of convertmg to the Christian 
exile. faith an equal number of pagans as there were of 
Christians killed in the civil war he added a new 
condition, which bore cruelly upon a soul so paa- 
sionatcly attached to country and kindred. The 
confessor condemned liis penitent to perpetual exile 
from Ireland.^ Columba bowed to this sentence 
with sad resignation — " What you have com- 
manded/' he said, "shall be done/'* 
Devotion of Hc anuounccd his future fate in the first place 
Mochoniia. to his relations, the warlike Nialls of TyrconneH. 
"An angel has taught me that I must leave Ireland 
and remain in exile as long as I live, because of all 
those whom you slew in the last battle, which you 
fought on my account, and also in others which 
you know of "^ It is not recorded that any among 
his kindred attempted to hold him back ; but when 
he acquamted his disciples with his intended emi- 
gration, twelve among them decided to follow him- 
The most ardent of all was a young monk called 
Mochonna, son of the provincial king of Ulster. 
In vain Columba represented to him that he ougl^*- 
not to abandon his parents and native soil. " It i* 
thou," answered the young man, *Svho art VO-I 
father, the Church is my mother, and my countl^ 

* Vita S. Molassfii, ul)i snpra. 

^ **Qiiod indictiiin est, inqiiitad Molassium, fiet." — G'Doxnell, ii. •* 

^ * * Mihi, juxta quod nb angelo pnvmoniius sum, ex Hil^ernLi? niigrandiJ^ 

est, ct duiii vixcix) cxsulandum, quod mei rausa per vos pluriini extin^"^ 

sunt." — Ibid.y ii. 4. 
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where I can gather the largest harvest for Christ." 
ten, in order to render all resistance impossible, 
e made a solemn vow aloud to leave his country- 
ad follow Columba — "I swear to follow thee 
irherever thou goest, until thou hast led me to 
Christ, to whom thou hast consecrated me.''^ It 
¥38 thus, says his historian, that he forced himself 
lather than offered himself as a companion to the 
great exile in the course of his apostolical cai-eer 
among the Picts — and he had no more active or 
devoted auxiliary. 

Columl>a accepted, though not without sadness, 
as has been seen, the sentence of his friend. He 
dedicated the rest of his life to the expiation of his 
feults by a voluntary exile, and by preaching the 
feith to the heathen. Up to this time we have had 
difficulty in disentangling the principal events of 
ie first forty years of his life from a maze of con- 
ised and contradictory narratives. We have fol- 
>wed what has seemed to us the most probable 
icount, and one most calculated to thi'ow light 
pon the character of the saint, his people, and liis 
)untry. Henceforward we shall find a surer guide 
L Adamnan, who only touches very slightly upon 
ic fii-st half of his hero's life, and who, with an 
^parent contem])t for the unanimous testimony of 

* •* Se peregrinatioiiifl sociiini non magis obtulit, quam obtrnsit. . . . 
I milii pater cs, Ecclesia niattT, et patriu ubi ubcriorfni beuo incrcndi 
j;etcm ot majorciii Christo descrvienili ansam iiivencn). ... To qno- 
mqiic icris sequar, donee ad Christum perdiixeris, eui mo piidem con- 
.Tdro-s." — (J'DoxxKLii, nui Columbjf lib. iii. e. 24, 25, 20. 
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Irish witnesses, while agi-eeing that the departure of 
the saint took place after the battle in wliich the 
King of Ireland had been beaten by Columba'a 
kindred,^ attributes his departiu'e solely to his de- 
sire for the eonvei-sion of the heathens of the great 
neighlx)Ui'ing isle.^ 

1 " Post belluiii Culc Drebene . . . (^uo temiK>re vir beatus de Sootia 
l>eregrinaturu8 primitus cnavigavit." — Adamk., i. 7. What is said of tbe 
poem called AHtutf the composition of which was suggested by the re- 
morse of Columba after his three battles, will be seen further on, p. 147. 

2 ** Dc Scotis ad Britanniam pro Christo peregrinari volens, enayigarit.** 
— Adamk., Prtrf. The MS. of Salamanca, quoted by Colgan, adds : **Ad 
converUndos adfidem Pktos/* 
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CHAPTER II. 

COLUMBA AN EMIGRANT IN CALEDONIA — THE HOLY 

ISLE OF lONA. 



Aspect of the Hebridean archipelago. — Columba first lands at Orousay, 
but leares it because Ireland is visible from its shores. — Description 
of lona. — First buildings of the new monastery. — Wliat remains 
of it. — Enthusiasm of Johnson on landing there in the eighteenth 
century. — Columba bitterly regrets his country. — Passionate elegies 
on the pains of exile. — Note upon the jyoem oi Altus, — Proofs in his 
biography of the continuance of that patriotic regret. — The stork 
comes from Ireland to lona. 



He who has not seen the islands and gulfs of the 
western coast of Scotland and who has not been 
tossed upon the sombre sea of the Hebrides, can 
aearcely form any image of it to himself. Nothing 
can be less seductive at the first glance than that 
austere and solemn nature, which is picturesque 
without charm, and grand witliout grace. The tra- 
veller passes sadly through an archipelago of naked 
and desert islands, sowed, like so many extinct vol- 
canoes, upon the dull and sullen waters, which are 
sometimes broken by rapid currents and dangerous 
whirlpools. Except on rare days, when the sun — 
that pale sun of the North — gives life to these 
stores, the eye wanders over a viist surface of 
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gloomy sea, broken at intervals by the whiteniiig 
crest of waves, or by the foamy Ime of the tide, which 
(lashes here against long reefs of rock, there against 
immense cliflFs, with a forlorn roar which fills the air. 
Tlirough the continual fogs and rains of that rude 
climate may be seen by times the summits of chains 
of mountains, whose abrupt and naked sides slope 
to the sea, and whose base is bathed by those cold 
waves which are kept in constant agitation by the 
shock of contrary currents, and the tempests of 
wind which burst from the lakes and narrow rav- 
ines farther inland. The melancholy of the land- 
scape is relieved only l)y that peculiar configuratioi^ 
of the cojist, which has been remarked by the ancient 
authors, and especially by Tacitus — a configuratioiE 
which exists besides only in Greece and Scandinavia,^ 
As in the fiords of Norway, the sea cuts and hol- 
lows out the shores of the islands into a host of 
bays and gulfs, of strange depth, and as narrow as 
profound.^ These gulfs take the most varied forms, 
penetrating by a thousand tortuous folds into the 
middle of tlie land, as if to identify themselves with 

1 •• Nusquaiii latius dominaii mare, inultum fluminnm hue at^iue illuc 
iViTv', iieo littorc terms ailorcscon; aut rcsorlnTi, scd inilucrc i)enitus atf|uc 
ambiro, etiaiii jii«ris at^uc niontilms iusori volutin suo." — Tacitus, Jgri- 
coh; VUcif 0. 10. " Divci-soruin prolixioribus proiriontorionira tractibus, 
«jU!»' aronatis Ooeaiii sinibus ainbiuiitur." — Gildas, vol. iii. p. 11, c«l. 
S to .'(-lis. 

" ** Mare, quo latus iiigcns 
Dant scopuli, et multa litus sc valle rcceptat." 

Pkiiskis, Sat. vi. 
Tlicse lines of Perseus upon the Riruru of Genoa ileseribo still better 
the western coaat of Seotland. 
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flie long and winding lakes of the Highland interior. 
numberless peninsulas, terminating in pointed head- 
lands, or summits covered with clouds; isthmuses 
80 narrow aa to leave the sea visible at both sides; 
Btodts so closely shut between two walls of rock 
that the eye hesitates to plunge into that gloom ; 
enormous cliffs of basalt or of granite, their sides 
pttforated with rents ; caverns, as at Staffa, lofty as 
churches, flanked through all their length by pris- 
matic columns, through which the waves of the ocean 
dash with groans; and here and there, in contrast 
with that wild majesty, perhaps in an island, perhaps 
upon the shore of the mainland, a sandy beach, a 
Kttle plain covered with scanty prickling grass; a 
natural port, capable of sheltering a few frail boats ; 
everywhere, in short, a strangely varied combina- 
tion of land and sea, but where the sea carries the 
day, penetrates and dominates everything, as if to 
affirm her empire, and, as Tacitus has said, '' inseri 
velut in suoJ' 

Such is the present aspect — such must have been, 
with the addition of the forests which have disap- 
peared, the aspect of those shores when Columba 
sought them to continue and end his life there. It 
was from this point that he was to assail the Land 
of Woods,* that unconquerable Caledonia, where the 
Romans had been obliged to relinquish the idea of 



^ In Gai'lic, CalijdiUrtirf laud of fuiests, acconling to Augiistiii Thierry ; 
*^i'oriling to Camden this nainu is derived from kalaly which means hard 
and wild. 
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establishing themselves, where Christianity hitherto 
had appeared only to vanish, and which for long 
seemed to Europe almost outside the boundaries of 
the world. To Columba was to fall the honour of 
introducing civilisation into the stony, sterile, and 
icy Eacosse la Sauvaye^ which the imagination of 
our fathers made the dwelling-place of hunger, and 
of the prince of demons. Sailing by these distant 
shores, who could refrain from evoking the holy 
memory and forgotten glory of the great mission- 
ary ? It is from him that Scotland has derived that 
religious spirit which, led iistray as it has been since 
the Reformation, and in spite of its own rigid nar- 
rowness, remains still so powerful, so popular, so 
fruitful, and so free.^ Half veiled by the misty dis- 
tance, Columba stands first among those original and 
touching historical figures to whom Scotland owes 
the great place she has occupied in the memory and 
imagination of modern nations, from the noble 
chivalry of the feudal and Catholic kingdom of the 
Braces and Douglases, down to the unparalleled 

^ See the expressions of Jeau de Mcuiig, Froissurt, and otliora, collected 
by M. Francis<iue Michel, in his fine and learned work, Les Ecasaais en 
France el Ich Franca is en Ecossc, printed by Gounouilhou, Bordeaux, 
1862, p. 3-5. The words addressed by St I^uis when sick to his son are 
well known: ** I pray thee to make thyself loved by the people of thy 
kingdom ; for if thou rulest ill, I had rather that a Soot came from Soot- 
land and n'igned in thy place."— Join ville, p. 4. 

- This is evidenced by the wonderful outburst of the Fre^ A'/rXr, produced 
in 1843 by a local dispute upon the lay patronage of parishes, and which 
has established in almost ever}' villu;^e of Scotland a new community and 
a new churL-h, sustained by voluntary contributions in face of the official 
Church, whii-h continues to hold a })ortion of the ecclesiastical |K)ssea- 
•sions of ( 'atholic times. 
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misfortunes of Mary Stuart and Charles Edward, 
and all the poetic and romantic recollections which 
the pure and upright genius of Walter Scott has 
endowed with European fame. 

A voluntary exile, at the age of forty-two, from 

his native island, Columba embarked with his 

twelve companions^ in one of those great baiks of 

oeier covered with hide which the Celtic nations 

employed for their navigation. He landed upon a coium]>a 

desert island situated on the north of the opening lona. 

of that series of gulfs and lakes which, extending 

from the south-west to the north-east, cuts the 

Caledonian peninsula in two, and which at that 

period separated the still heathen Picts from the 

district occupied by the Irish Scots, who were 

partially Christianised. This isle, which he has 

made immortal, took from him the name of I-Colm- 

Kill (the island of Columb-Kill), but is better 

kno\ni under that of lona.^ A legend, suggested 

ty one of our saint's most marked characteristics, 

asserts that he first landed upon another islet 

called Oronsay,^ but that, having climbed a hill near 

the shore immediately on landing, he found that he 

' See their names in Appendix A of Reeves. Let us at present remark 
two among them whom we shaU meet again further on. Baitheu, C'ohim- 
^8 secretary, and his successor as abbot of loiia, and Dionnit or Der- 
inott, his minister {iinnistrator)^ the monk specially attached to his i>er- 
^% after the young Mochonna, of whom mention has already been made. 

* The primitive name was Z/y, Ilii, or / — that is to say, tlie isle, the isle 
;wr tJXflUMt. lona, according to various authors, means the blessed 
•sle. This last word is written lova bv Adamnan and the ancient 
authors ; but usage has turned it into lona. 

' To the south of Colonsay, not far from the large island of Islay. 
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could still see Ireland, his beloved country. To see 
far oflF that dear soil which he had left for ever, 
was too hard a trial. He came down firom the hill, 
and immediately took to his boat to seek, farther 
oflF, a shore from which he could not see his native 
land. Wlicn he had reached lona he climbed the 
highest point in the island, and, gazing into the 
distance, found no longer any trace of Ireland upon 
the horizon. He decided, accordingly, to remain 
upon this unknown rock. One of those heaps of 
stones, which are called cairns in the Celtic dia- 
lect, still marks the spot where Columba made this 
desiredly unfruitful examination, and has long 
borne the name of the Cairn of Farewell.^ 
I>efl^ri^»tion Nothing could be more sullen and sad than 
of lona. the aspect of tins celebrated isle, where not a 
fiinirle tree has been able to resist either the 
blighting wind or the destroying hand of man. 
(3nly tlirec miles in length by two in breadth, flat 
and low, bordered by grey rocks which scarcely rise 
above the level of the sea, and overshadowed by the 
high and sombre peaks of the great island of Mull,* 

' Canicul ri AV/w— literally, the ft^tek turned m\ Ireland, Many liisto- 
rijins are of opinion that the isle had been fonncrly inhabited by Draids, 
whoso biiryin«^-i)laco is still shown — Chuhnan J>rHin€ach. 0*l)onnell 
Hjiys that they resisted the landing; of the Irish emigmnts ; but Dr 
Kecves contests this idea with very stronj^ nrgnnients. His eilltion of 
Adanman contains a detailed map of lona, with all the names of places 

in Celtic. 

^ " Where a turret's airy head 
O'erlooked, dark Mnll ! thy mighty Sound, 
Where thwarting tides, with mingled roar, 
Part thy swarth hills from Morven's short." 

W A LIEU ScoiT, Lortl of iJic Isles, i. 7. 
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it has not even the wild beauty which is conferred 
upon the neighbouring isles and shores by their 
basalt cliffs, which are often of prodigious height 
—or which belongs to the hills, often green and 
tounded at the summit, whose perpendicular sides 
are beaten incessantly by those Atlantic waves, 
vhich bury themselves in resounding caverns hol- 
lowed by the everlasting labours of that tumul- 
tuous sea. Upon the narrow surface of the island 
white stretches of sand alternate with scanty pas- 
tures, a few poor crops, and the turf-moors where 
the inhabitants find their fuel. Poor as the cul- 
ture is, it seems everywhere resisted and dis- 
puted by the gneiss rocks, which continually crop 
out, and in some places form an almost inextri- 
cable labjrrinth- The only attraction possessed by 
this sombre dwelling-place is the view of the sea, 
and of the mountains of Mull and the other 
islands, to the number of twenty or thirty, which 
maybe distinguished from the top of the north- 
ern hiU of lona.^ Among these is Staffa, cele- 
'>rated for the grotto of Fingal, which has been 
inown only for about a century, and which, in the 
^inae of Columba, moaned and murmured in its 
^litary and unknown majesty, in the midst of that 
•tebridean archipelago which is at present haunted 
'^3r so many curious admirers of the Highland 
'^1 lores and ruined feudal castles, which the great 

* This hill, the highest in tlie island, is only 320 feet above the level 
*-*r the sea. 
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bard of our century has enshrined m the glory of 
his vcrse.^ 

The bay where Cohimba landed is still called the 
hay of the osier hark, Porf a Chiirraich ; and a 
long mound is pointed out to strangers as re- 
presenting the exact size of his boat, which was 
sixty feet long. The emigrant did not remain 
in this bay, which is situated in the middle of 
the isle ; he went higher up, and, to find a little 
shelter from the great sea winds, chose for his habi- 
tation the eastern shore, opposite the large island of 
Mull, wliich is separated from lona only by a nar- 
now chamiel of a mile in breadth, and whose highest 
mountains,^ situated more to the east,'approach and 
almost identify themselves with the mountain- tops 
of Morven, which are continually veiled with clouds. 
It was there that the emigrants built their huts of 
branches, for the island w^as not then, as now, desti- 
Firet Mteb- tutc of wood.^ Wlicu Columba liad made up his 

lighiuent of, i*!* ipii- 

tiie new mind to coustruct for mmself and his people a settled 

monastery. 

establishment, the buildings of the new-lK)m mon- 
tisteiy were of the greatest simplicity. As in all 
Celtic constructions, walls of withes or branches, 

' In the /yorrf of the Ishs Scott has given a poetic itinerary of all the 
archipelago so frequented by St Col inn ba. The jwwerful Celtic d3'nastie8 
who, under the title of Lords of the Isles, ruled the Hebrides during the 
middle ages, were of the clan Macdonald : their swa}' extendeil over the 
(Ustrict of Morven, which is the i)art of the mainland nearest to loiia. 

2 Tlie highest mountain in Mull is 3178 feet in height. 

' It is said that Columba retired in sal films to pray. At jirescnt the 
inhabitants of lona have no other wood than that which is thrown by the 
sea upon the beach. See in the Appendix No. 1 some notes U]>on the 
present condition of lona. 
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supported upon long wooden props, formed the 
principal element in their architecture. Climbing 
plants, especially ivy, interlacing itself in the inter- 
stices of the branches, at once ornamented and con- 
solidated the modest shelter of the missionaries/ 
The Irish built scarcely any churches of stone, and 
retained, up to the twelfth century, as St Bernard 
testifies, the habit of building their churches of 
wood But it was not for some years after their 
first establishment that the monks of lona permit- 
ted themselves the luxury of a wooden church ; 
and when they did so, great oaks, such as the sterile 
and wind-beaten soil of their islet could not pro- 
duce, had to be brought for its construction from 
the neighbouring shore.^ 

Thus the monastic capital of Scotland, and the 
centre of Christian civilisation in the north of Great 
Britain, came into being tliirteen centuries ago. 
Some ruins of a much later date than the days of 
Columba, though still very ancient, mingled among 
a few cottages scattered on the shore, still point out 
the site. 

"We were now treading,'* said, in tlie eighteenth 
century, the celebrated Jolmson, who was the first 

'"Vii*garum fasciciilos ad hospitium eoiiHtrueiuluTii. . . . lUunles 
"odes."— Adamkan, ii. 8-7. Dr Reeves has pnt together several ancient 
aQtborities upon the materials of nhnpels and churches in Wales and 
Brittany. ** Virgis torquatis nmros perfieientes . . . nmsro silvestri 
wlum et hedcrse nexibus adornato. . . . Virgas et femim ad matcriani 
cell* construendie ..." 

'"C'um robore-aj . . . dno<Ie('ini currncis oongregatis, ninttTia* ad nos- 
tram renovandnm traherentur inona-sterium.'' 
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to recall the attention of the British pubKc to this 
profaned sanctuary — " we were now treading that 
illustrious island which was once the luniinaiy of 
the Caledonian regions, whence savage clans and 
roving barbarians derived the benefits of know- 
ledge, and the blessings of religion. To abstract 
the mind from all local emotion would be impos- 
sible, if it were endeavoured, and would be foolish, 
if it were possible. Whatever withdraws us from 
the power of our senses, whatever makes the past, 
the distant, or the future predominate over the 
present, advances us in the dignity of thinking 
beings. Far from me, and from my friends, be 
such frigid philosophy as may conduct us indiffe- 
rent and unmoved over any ground which has 
been dignified by wisdom, bravery, or virtue. That 
man is little to be envied whose patriotism would 
not gain force upon the plain of Marathon, or 
whose piety would not grow warmer among the 
ruins of Zona ! " ^ 

Columba, who had been initiated into classic 
recollections, like all the monks of his time, had no 
doubt heard of Marathon ; but certainly it could 
never have occurred to him that a day would come 
in wliich a descendant of the race he came to save 
should place his humble shelter in the same rank 
with the most glorious battle-field of Hellenic 
history. 

Far from having any prevision of the glory of 

' BoMv ell's Tour to (he Hebrides, 
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>na, his soul was still swayed by a sentiment 
kich never abandoned him — regret for his lost coiumba 
ountry. All his life he retained for Ireland the ateiy re- 

gretAhifl 

^aasionate tenderness of an exile, a love which <*ouiitr}. 
ilisplayed itself in the songs wliich have been 
Reserved to ns, and which date perhaps from the 
firet moments of his exile. It is possible that their 
authenticity is not altogether beyond dispute ; and 
diat, like the poetic lamentations given forth by 
Fortunatus in the name of St Radegund/ they 
were composed by his disciples and contemporaries. 
But they have been too long repeated as his, and 
depict too well what must have passed in his heart, 
to permit us to neglect them. " Death in faultless 
lidand is better than life without end in Albyn." 
After this cry of despair follow strains more 
plaintive and submissive. In one of his elegies^ 
lie laments that he can no longer sail on the lakes 
and bays of his native island, nor hear the song of 
the swans, with his friend Comgall. He laments 
above all to have been (biven from Erin by his 
own fault, and because of the blood shed in his 
battles. He envies his friend Cormac, who can • 
go back to his dear monastery at Dun-ow, and hear 
the wind sigh among the oaks, and the song of the 
blackbird and cuckoo. As for Coiumba, all is dear 
to him in Ireland except the princes who reign 
rtere. This last particular shows the persistence 

^ See anU^ vol. ii. p. 300. 

' Pablished by Rkevek, Appendix, p. 276. 

VOL. HI. K 
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of his political rancour. No trace of this feeliiig 
however, remains in a still more charactenstie 
poem/ which must have been confided to Bom 
traveller as a message from the exile of lona to 
his country. In this he celebrates, as always, the 
delight of voyaging round the coast of Ireland, and 
the beauty of its cliffs and beach. But, above all 
he mourns over his exile : — 

" What joy to fly upon the white-crested sei^ 
and to watch the waves break upon the Irish 
shore ! what joy to row the little bark, and land 
among the whitening foam upon the Irish shore 1 
Ah I how my boat would fly if its prow were 
turned to my Irish oak-grove ! But the noble sea 
now carries me only to Albyn,* the land of ravenai 
My foot is in my little boat, but my sad heart ever 
bleeds. There is a grey eye which ever turns to 
Erin ; but never in this life shall it see Erin, nor 
her sons, nor her daughters.^ From the high prow 
I look over the sea, and great tears are in my 

^ Reeves, p. 285-87. Tbo original text of this poem is in yeiy andcnt 
Irish. 

* Alba, Albania f is the name generally applied by Irish writers to th** 
part of Great Britain which afterwards became Scotland. It is evidently 
the same as Albion, and later took the form of Albany, which has beci 
always employed in the heraldic language of the two kingdoms as a titX 
borne by tlio princes of the royal house. Everybody knows that tl» 
widow of Charles-Edward, when married a second time to Alfieri, callt?* 
lierself Countess of Albany. 

^ This seems to refer to a vow which he is said to have made at th 
moment of his departure, to see neither man nor woman of his countiy— 
a vow which he eva«ied on his journey to the national assembly of Drum 
(■eitt by covering his eyes with a bandage, over which he drew his cowl.— 
Reeves. 
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jrey eye when I turn to Erin — to Erin, where the 

acmgs of the birds are so sweet, and where the clerks 

mig like the birds ; where the young are so gentle, 

md the old so wise ; where the great men arc so 

Boble to look at, and the women so fair to wed. 

Yoong traveller, carry my sorrows with thee, carry 

I diem to ComgaU of eternal life. Noble youth, take 

my prayer with thee, and my blessing ; one part 

for Ireland — seven times may she be blessed I and 

tiie other for Albyn. Carry my blessing across the 

sea — carry it to the west. My heart is broken in 

my breast : if death comes to me suddenly, it will 

be because of the great love I bear to the Gael." ^ 

But it was not only in these elegies, repeated hu regret 

^ . & ' r lasts all his 

and perhaps retouched by Irish bards and monks, li^®- 
but at each instant of his life, in season and out of 



^ The Gamdhil or Q<UdKU. This was the name which the Irish gave 
tbemselves before the Roman missionaries had given them the name of 
Aofi. It is generally ai^ed that the best known and most authentic, 
thoogh in our opinion the least interesting, of Columba*s Latin poems, 
dates from the first years of his sojourn at lona. It is called by tlic 
Bime of AUuA, from the first word of the first verse — 

'' AltuB prosator vetustas diemm et ingenitiis." 

It is comxKMed of twenty-four stanzas. The first word of each verse 
begins wiUi a different letter, in the order of the letters of the alphabet. 
Bwh verse comments in very imaginative language on a text of Scripture, 
indicated in the argument, on such subjects as the Creation, tlic Fall, 
Hdl, the Last Judgment, &c. The argument (in Irisli) of this poem 
expressly states that it was suggested to Columba by his desire to obtain 
tbe pardon of God for his three battles. The text has been published by 
Colgan Dr Todd announces a more complete edition. Colgan states 
formally that the poem was composed at lona. He adds that, according 
^0 some, the saint occupied some years in meditation on the subject 
^ore he wrote it ; and that, according to others, he sent it to Pope 
Gregory the Great, who received it with the most sympathetic respect. 
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season, that this love and passionate longing for ha \ 
native country burst forth in words and in musings; 
the narratives of his most trustworthy biographen 
are full of it. The most severe penance which he 
could imagine for the guiltiest sinners who came to 
confess to him, was to impose upon them the same 
fate which he had voluntarily inflicted upon him- 
self — never to set foot again upon Irish soil.^ Bnt 
when, instead of forbidding to sinners all access to 
that beloved isle, he had to smother his envy of 
those who had the right and happiness to go there 
at their pleasure, he dared scarcely trust himself to 
name its name ; and when speaking to his guests^ 
or to the monks who were to return to Ireland, 
he could only say to them, " You wiU return to 
the country that you love/'^ 
HiHRoiici- This melancholy patriotism never faded out of 
stork which his heart, and was evidenced much later in his life 
Ireland, by au iucidcnt which shows an obstinate regret for 
his lost Ireland, along with a tender and careful 
solicitude for all the creatures of God. One morn- 
ing he called one of the monks and said to him, 
" Go and seat thyself by the sea, upon the western 
bank of the island ; there thou wilt see arrive from 
the north of Ireland and fall at thy feet a poor 
travelling stork, long beaten by the winds and 
exhausted by f^itigue. Take her up with pity, feed 

' See furtlier on an incident related by Adamnan, i. 22. 
* ** In tua quani anias imtria ... per multos eris auuos." — Adamk., 
i. 17. 
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ter and watch her for three days ; after three days' 
lest, when she is refreshed and strengthened, she 
will no longer wish to prolong her exile among us 
— she will fly to sweet Ireland, her dear country 
lAere she was bom, I bid thee care for her thus, 
Waose she comes from the land where I, too, was 
Iwtil" Everything happened as he had said and 
ordered. The evening of the day on which the 
monk had received the poor traveller, as he returned 
to the monastery, Columba, asking him no questions, 
said to him, " God bless thee, my dear child, thou 
hast cared for the exile ; in three days thou shalt 
see her return to her country." And, in fact, at 
the time mentioned the stork rose from the ground 
in her host's presence, and, after having sought her 
way for a moment in the air, directed her flight 
across the sea, straight upon Ireland.^ The sailors 
of the Hebrides all know and tell this tale ; and I 
love to think that among all my readers there is 
not one who would not fain have repeated or de- 
served Columba s blessing. 

^ "Nam de aquilonali Hiberiiiae regioue quuiilam kospita gnis, valde 
te et fatigata, superveniet, coram te in litore cadens recumbet ; quam 
Dusericorditer sublevare curabis, ad propinquam deportabis domum ; et 
p(Kt expkto recreata triduo, nolens ultra apud nos peregrin ari, ad priorein 
Scotise dulcem, unde orta, remeabit regionera . . . quam ideo tibi sic 
<iiligentcr commendo, quia de nostrse patemitatis regiono est oiiundn. 

• • . Benedicat te Dens, mi fili, quia percgrinai bene ministrasti hosjiitii? 

• • . quie post temos soles ad patriam rcpedabit . . . paulisperquc in 
wre viam speculata . . . recti volatus cursu ad Hiberniam se repedavit 
tnnqmllo."— Adamn., i. 48. 
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Moral transformation of Columba. — His progress in spiritual life.- 
hamility. — His charity. — His preaching by tears. — ^The hut \ 
formed his abbatial i)alace at lona. — His prayers ; his work of 
scription. — His crowd of visitors. —His severity in the examinati 
monastic vocations. — Aldus the Black, the murderer of Coloi 
enemy King Diarmid, rejected by the community. — Penance of L 
of the Rushes. — Columba encourages the despairing and unmask 
hypocrites. — Monastic propaganda of lona ; Columba*8 fifty- 
foundations in Scotland. — His relations with the people of Caled 
First with the colony of Dalriadians from Ireland, whose kiuj 
his relative ; he enlightens and confirms their imperfect Christii 
— Ambushes laid for his chastity. — His connection with the Picta 
occupied the north of Britain. — The dorsum Brilannicc, — Col 
their first missionary. — The fortress gates of their king Brudus 
before him. — He struggles with the Druids in their last refuge, 
preaches by an interpreter. — His respect for natural virtue. — Ba 
of two old Pictish chiefs.— Columba's humanity : he redeems an 
captive.— Frequent journeys among the Picts, whose conversi* 
accomplishes before he dies. — His fellow -workers, Malruve 
Drostan ; the Monastery of Tears. 



However bitter tlie sadness might be with w] 
exile filled the heart of Columba, it did not f< 
moment turn him from his work of expiation, 
soon as he had installed himself with his com] 
ions in that desert isle, from whence the Chris 
faith and monastic life were about to radiate ( 
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the north of Great Britain, a gradual and ahnost 
complete transformation became apparent in him. 
Without giving up the lovable peculiarities of his 
character and race, he gradually became a model for 
penitents, and at the same time for confessors and 
preachers. Without ceasing to maintain an author- change in 

•i_ 1 • 1 A • -j^i t 1 • 1 Columba : 

ity which was to mcrease with years, and which hw pro- 
does not seem ever to have been disputed, over the spiritual 
monasteries which he had founded in Ireland, he 
implied himself at once to establish, on the double 
basis of manual and intellectual labour, the new 
iiwular community which was to be the centre 
of his future activity. Then he proceeded to 
onite himself in friendly relations with the inhab- 
itants of the neighbouring districts, whom it was 
iieedful to evangelise or confirm in the faith, before 
blinking of carrying the light of the Gospel further 
off to the north. He prepared himself for this 
g[rand mission by miracles of fervour and austerity, 
5is well as humble charity, to the great profit in the 
first place of his own monks, and afterwards of the 
many visitors who came, whether from Ireland or 
from the Caledonian shores, to seek at his side the 
healing or the consolation of penitence. 
This man, whom we have seen so passionate, soHishumiii 

ty and 

irritable, so warlike and vindictive, became little by cWity. 
little the most gentle, the humblest, the most tender 
of friends and fathers. It was he, the great head of 
the Caledonian Church, who, kneeling before the 
strangers who came to lona, or before the monks 
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returning from their work, took off their shoes^ 
washed their feet, and after having washed them 
respectfully kissed them. But charity was still 
stronger than humility in that transfigured soul ' 
No necessity, spiritual or temporal, found him in- 
different. He devoted himself to the solace of aD 
infirmities, all misery, and pain, weeping often over 
those who did not weep for themselves.^ These tea» 
became the most eloquent part of his preaching, the 
means which he employed most willingly to sub- 
due inveterate sinners, to arrest the criminal on the 
brink of the abyss, to appease and soften and change 
those wild and savage but simple and straightfor- 
ward souls, whom God had given him to subdue. 

In the midst of the new community Columba iri^ 
habited, instead of a cell, a sort of hut built of plankfc^ 
and placed upon the most elevated spot withis 
the monastic enclosure. Up to the age of seventy 
six he slept there upon the hard floor, with no pil 
low but a stone. This hut was at once his study 
Pmyer aud and liis orator}^ It was there that he gave himsel: 
up to those prolonged prayers which excited the 
admiration and almost the alarm of his disciples 
It was there that he returned after sharing the out- 
door labour of his monks,^ like the least among them 

* "Cum livborantibus laboi-abat, cum infirmantibus iufirmabatur, ciiii 
Hentibiis semper, et cum iion flentibus saipe flebat. . . . Quando vel per 
vicaces in nefarium aliquod faciuus ruontos cohibere not poterat ... la 
cry mas ubertim emittebat." — O'Donneli., lib. iii. c. 40. 

*^ " Nullum hor.u raomentulum transibat, quo non pie occupatum rei»e 
riri potucrit. ... In manuali laboratione cum aliis fratribus non seen, 
ac corum minimus, collaborabat." — O'Donxell, Vila quinta^ iii. 87, 89. 
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o consecrate the rest of his' time to the study of 

Boly Scripture and the transcription of the sacred 

text. The work of transcription remained until his 

last day the occupation of his old age as it had been 

the passion of his youth ; it had such an attraction 

for him, and seemed to him so essential to a know- 

kdge of the truth, that, as we have already said, 

three hundred copies of the Holy Gospels, copied 

by his own hand, have been attributed to him. It Hin crowii 

- - - . - . - ofviaitora. 

was in the same hut that he received with unwear- 






patience the numerous and sometimes impor- 

tanate visitors who soon flowed to him, and of 

whom sometimes he complained gently — as of that 

indiscreet stranger, who, desu-ous of embracing him, 

awkwardly overturned his ink upon the border of 

his robe.^ These importunate guests did not come 

out of simple curiosity ; they were most commonly 

penitent or fervid Christians, who, informed by the 

fishermen and inhabitants of the neighbouring isles 

of the establishment of the Irish monk, who was 

already famous in his own country, and attracted 

^y the growing renown of his virtues, came from 

^^land, from the north and south of Britain, and 

^v-en from the midst of the stiU heathen Saxons, to 

'^^ve their souls and gain heaven under the direction 

'-^f a man of God.^ 

I "Tnguriolum hospitiolam, in cmihentiore loco fabricatum, in quo 
^ ir beatus scribebat. . . . Hospes niolestus supervenit, sanctiiniqne oscu- 
"^-^ndum appotens, ora vestimenti inclinatiini efliidit atrainenti comicu- 
^'^in.*' — Adamnak, i. 25. 

* Adamnan lias among the list of the first coin^uiuions of the holy 
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His scrap- Far from making efforts to attract or lightly a 

ulous sever* , . 

ity in the mitting these neophytes, nothing in his life is mo 
tion of clearly established than the scrupulous severity wil 

monastic •' r j 

vocations, ^i^ich he examined into all vocations, and into tl 
admission of penitents. He feared nothing so muc 
as that the monastic frock might serve as a aheltc 
for criminals who sought in the cloister not only 
place of penitence and expiation, but a shelter fix)i 
human justice. On occasion he even blamed th 
too great facility of his friends and disciples. On 
of the latter, Finchan, had founded upon Eigg,^ ai 
other Hebridean island, a community resemblin 
that of lona, and possibly dependent upon it : l 
had there admitted to clerical orders, and even t 
the priesthood, a prince of the clan of Picts estal 
lished in Ireland, Aedli or Aldus, called the Blad 
a violent and bloodthirsty man, who had assassii 
ated Diarmid, the king of Ireland. It was this kinj 
iis will be remembered, who pronounced the unjuj 
sentence which drove Columba frantic, and was tl 
occasion of all liis faults and misfortunes. The abbe 
of lona was not the less on this account indignai 
at the weakness of his friend, " The hand whic 
Finchan has laid, in the face of all justice and eccles 
astical law, upon the head of this son of perdition 



abbot the names of two Saxons, one of whom was a baker, and also th 
of a Briton, who died first of all the lona monks. This was that Odhn 
or Grain who has left his name to the burying-ground, which is sti 
called RcUig Orain. ** Bonis actibus iutentans qm primus apud nos 
hac insula mortuiis est." — Adamnan, iii. 6. 
^ To the north of lona, near tlic large island of Skye. 
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«aid Columba, " shall rot and fall oft', and be buried 
Wore the body to which it is attached. As for the 
Use priest, the assassin, he shall himself be assassin- 
ited." This double prophecy was accomplished.^ 

Let us lend an ear to the following dialogue which Libnm of 
Cdumba held with one of those who sought shelter 
under his discipline. It will explain the moral and 
^iritaal condition of that age better than many 
commentaries, and will, besides, show the wonder- 
fid influence which Columba, penitent and exiled in 
the depths of his distant island, exercised over all 
Ireland It was one day announced to him that a 
stranger had just landed from Ireland, and Columba 
went to meet him in the house reserved for guests, 
to talk to him in private, and question him as to 
hia dwelling-place, his family, and the cause of his 
journey. The stranger told him that he had under- 
taken this painful voyage in order, under the 
flionastic habit and in exile, to expiate his sins. 
Golumba, desirous of trying the reality of his 
penitence, drew a most repulsive picture of the 
*^urdship and difficult obligations of the new life. 
I am ready,'' said the stranger, " to submit to the 
^ost cniel and humiliating conditions that thou 
<^anst command me." And after having made 



' " Finchanuii, Christi miles, Aiduni . . . regio genere ortum, Cruthi- 
^ium gente, de Scotia ad Britanniain sub clericatus habitu secuni adduxit. 
> . . Qai valde sangainarius homo ct multonim fuerat trucidator. . . . 
Uannitium tote Scotiae regnatorem Deo anctoro ordinatum iutcrfeccrat. 
. . . Manns . . . contra fas et jus ecclesiasticum su^Kir caput filii perdi- 
tionis, mox compntrescet.** — Adamnan, i. 36. 
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confession, he swore, still upon his knees, to ac 
complish all the requirements of penitence. '*Ii 
is well," said the abbot ; " now rise from thy knees 
seat thyself, and listen : you must first do penance 
for seven years in the neighbouring island ol 
Tiree, after which I will see you again." " But," 
said the penitent, stiU agitated by remorse, "how 
can I exi)iate a perjury of which I have not yet 
spoken? Before I left my own country I killed 
a poor man. I was about to suffer the punishment 
of death for that crime, and I was already in irons, 
when one of my relations, who is very rich, de- 
livered me by paying the composition demanded 
I swore that I would serve him all the rest of my 
life ; but after some days of service I abandoned 
him, and here I am, notwithstanding my oath." 
Upon this the saint added that he would only 
be admitted to the paschal communion after seven 
years of penitence. When these were complet-ed, 
Columba, after having given him the communion 
with his own hand, sent him back to Ii-eland to 
his patron, caiT}dng a sword with an ivory handle 
for his ransom. The patron, however, moved by 
the entreaties of his wife, gave the penitent his 
pardon without ransom. " Why should we accept 
the price sent to us by the holy C-olumba ? We 
are not worthy of it. The request of such an inter- 
cessor should be granted freely. His blessing will 
do more for us than any ransom.'' And imme- 
diately he detciched the girdle from his waist, which 
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was the ordinary formula in Ireland for the manu- 
mission of captives or slaves. Columba had besides 
commanded his penitent to remain with his old 
father and mother until he had rendered to them 
the last services. This accomplished, his brothers 
let him go, saying, " Far be it from us to detain a 
man who has laboured for seven years for the sal- 
vation of his soul with the holy Columba." He 
then returned to lona, bringing with him the 
«word which was to have been his ransom. 
* Henceforward thou shalt be called Libran, 
for thou art free, and emancipated from all ties," 
said Columba; and he immediately admitted 
him to take the monastic vows. But when 
he was commanded to return to Tiree, to end 
his life at a distance from Columba, poor Libran, 
^ho up to this moment had been so docile, 
feD on his knees and wept bitterly. Colum- 
la, touched by his despair, comforted him as 
W he could, without, however, altering his sen- 
tence. "Thou shalt live far from me, but thou 
shalt die in one of my monasteries, and thou shalt 
^ise again with my monks, and have part with 
*hem in heaven," said the abbot. Such was the 
history of Libran, called Libran of the Rushes, be- 
<^use he had passed many years in gathering rushes 
— the years probably of his penitence.^ 

^ "Libmnas de Arundineto . . . plebeius nnper, sumpto clerlcatus 
lialntu ... ad delenda in peregrinatione peccamina longo fatigatum 
itinere. . . . Cui sanctus, ut de siiae pcenitiidinis exploraret qualitate, 
dura et laborioea ante ocnlos monasteiialin proposuisset imperia. . . . 
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He en. This doctoF, learned in penitence, became day by 

courages •/•i»i i»t i 

thepeni. day moFc gifted m the great art of ruling souls; 

unmaaks and, with a hand as prudent as vigorous, raised up . 

crites. Qj^ Q^Q gide the wounded and troubled conscience— | 
while, on the other, he unveiled the false monks and ., 
false penitents. To a certain monk, who, in despair 
at having yielded during a journey to the temp- 
tations of a woman, rushed from confessor to con- 
fessor without ever finding himself sufficiently re- 
pentant or sufficiently punished, he restored peac^ 
and confidence, by showing him that his despa: 
was nothing but an infernal hallucination, and b; 
inflicting upon him a penance hard enough to co: 
vince him of the remission of his sin.^ To anothe^ 
sinner from Ireland, who, guilty of incest and frat- - 
ricide, had insisted, whether Columba pleased oi^ 
not, on taking refuge in lona, he imposed pcrpet — 



Paratos sum ad omnia quiecumque milii jubere volueris, qaamlibet dark — 
sima, quamlibet indigna. . . . Surge et reside. . . . Quid agere oportet « 
de quodam moo falso jurameuto ? Nam in patria tmcidavi homuncioncm. 
. . . Machieram belluinis omatam dolatis dentibns. . . . Ut quid nobis 
hoc accipere quo<l sanctus prctium niisit Columba? Hoc non snmus 
digni . . . libcretur ei j»ius hie gratis ministrator. . . . Continno gratis 
liboravit servTim . . . ciiigulum ex more captivi de lurabis resolveiis. 
. . . Ut tanto tempore patri debitam, sed neglectam redintegres pietatem. 
. . . Nullo modo nos oportet fratrem in patria retentaro qui per septem 
annos apud S. Columbam in Britannia salutem exercuit animse. . . . Tu 
libranus vocaberis quod sis liber. . . . Qui ideo Arundineti est vocita- 
tus, quia in arundineto multis annis aruudines colligendo laboraverat.** 
His death occured long after that of Columba, at Durrow, one of the first 
of the great abbot's foimdations in Ireland.— Ad amn an, iL 39. 

^ *' Magna est, o frater, hallucinatio tiia. Ego quindecim tibi annos in 
pane et aqua jejunandos pro pcenitentia injungo, quo tibi vel ipsa poeni- 
tentice gravitas persuadcat peccatum tuum esse rcmissnm." — O'Donnkll, 
vol. i. c. 24. 
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xud exile from his native country, and twelve years 
of penance among the savages of Caledonia, pre- 
^cting at the same time that the false penitent 
nould perish in consequence of refusing this expia- 
tbiL^ Arriving one day in a little community 
fermed by himself in one of the neighbouring islets,^ 
and intended to receive the penitents during their 
time of probation, he gave orders that certain deli- 
cacies should be added to their usual repast, and 
that even the penitents should be permitted to 
enjoy them. One of the latter, however, more 
scrupulous than needful, refused to accept the 
unproved fare, even from the hand of the abbot. 
**Ah!'' said Columba, "thou refusest the solace 
which is oflfered to thee by thy superior and myself. 
A day will come when thou shalt again be a robber 
as thou hast been, and shalt steal, and eat the veni- 
son in the forests wherever thou goest." And this 
prophecy too was fulfilled.^ 

Notwithstanding these precautions, and his appa- 
^nt severity, the number of neophytes who sought 
the privilege of living under the rule of Columba 
increased more and more. Every day, and every 
Qiinute of the day, the abbot and his companions, 
in the retirement of their cells, or at their outdoor 

^ '* Si daodecim annis inter Brittones cnm fletu et lachrymis pcpnitcn- 
tUm egeria, nee ad Scotiam usque ad mortem reversus fueris, forsan Deus 
peccato ignoBcat tao."— Adamkan, i. 22. 

* Himba, the modem name of which is unknown. 

' '* Ut etiam poenitentibus aliqua prsecipit consolatio indulgeretur. . . . 
Brit tempvs quo com fnracibus furtive camem in sylva manducabin.*'— 
Adamxan, i. 21. 
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labours, heard great cries addressed to them fix 
the other side of the narrow strait which separal 
lona from the neighboming island of Mull. The 
shouts were the understood signal by which tho 
who sought admission to lona gave notice of the 
presence, that the boat of the monastery might 1 
sent to cariy them over.^ Among the crowds wl 
crossed in that boat some sought only materia 
help, alms, or medicines ; but the greater part sougl 
l)ermission to do penance, and to pass a shorter c 
longer time in the new monastery, where Columl 
put their vocation to so many trials. Once onl 
was he kno\\Ti to have at the very moment of the 
arrival imposed, so to speak, the monastic vo^ 
upon two pilgrims, whose virtues and approachic 
death had been by a supernatural instinct reveale 
to him.^ 
Monastic The uarrow enclosure of lona was soon too sma 
of iSna. for the increasing crowd, and from this little moi 

Founda- . ... 

tioM of astic colony issued in succession a swarm of similj 

Columba •^ 

land^* colonies, which went forth to plant new commun 
ties, daughters of lona, in the neighbouring isle 
and on the mainland of Caledonia, all of wliicli wei 

1 **AIia die, ultra fretiim lonie insula; claniatum est, qnem sancti 
sedens in tuguriolo tabulis suffulto audieus, clamorem. . . . Mane ead€ 
quarta fcria, alius ultra fretura clamitabat proselytus. . . . Quadam d; 
([ucmdam ultra fretum audiens clainitantem, sanctus. . . . Valde niit 
randus est ille claniitans homo, qui aliqua ad canialia medicamen 
petiturus pertinontia, ad nos venit. . . . Ite, ait, celeriter peregrinosq' 
de longinqua venientes regione, ad nos ocius adducite." — Adamna 
i. 25, 26, 27, 32, 43. 

2 ** Apud me, ut dicitis, anni unius spatio peregrinari non poteriti 
nisi prius mouacliicum promiseretis votuni."— Adamnan, i. 82. 
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under the authority of Columba. Ancient tradi- 
tions attribute to hin^the foundation of three hun- 
dred monasteries or churches, as many in Caledonia 
tt in Hibemia, a hundred of which were in the 
idands or upon the sea-shore of the two countries. 
Modem learning has discovered and registered the 
existence of ninety churches, whose origin goes back 
to Columba^ and to all or almost all of which, ac- 
cording to the custom of the time, monastic com- 
munities must have been attached.^ Traces of fifty- 
three of these churches remain still in modem Scot- 
land, unequally divided among the districts inhab- 
ited by the two races which then shared Caledonia 
between them.* Thirty-two are in the western isles, 
and the country occupied by the Irish-Scots, and 
the twenty-one others mark the principal stations of 

' Jocelyn, in his I'te de Saint Patrice, c. 89, attributes a hundred to 
him; and this nnmber is increased to tliree hundred by O'Donnell, book 
^ c. 32. Colgan has named sixty-six of which Columba must have 
hwn, directly or indirectly, the founder (six more than St Bernard). 
^%-eight of these foundations were in Ireland. But Colgan regards as 
foQDded by him almost all the churches built in Scotland before his death 
^ 597. Bede, iii. 4, seems to give Durrow and lona as the only direct 
^dations of Columba, and the othei-s as proceeding from these two : 
"£x utroqae monasterio plnrima exinde monasteria per discipulos et in 
Britannia et in Scotia propagata simt." But he evidently is in the 
*rong, so far at least as Berry is concerned. All the communities erected 
iJfider the supremacy of the abbot of lona bore the name of Familia Co' 
f*tinba-Cille, 

' The enumeration of Dr Reeves (Appendix H) might be much aug- 
niented, according to what he himself says. The thirty-two churches or 
iDonasteries inter Scottos comprehended those of the Hebridcan isles, such 
»8 Rkye, Mull, Oronsay, even down to the distant islet of St Kilda, one of 
the three churches of which bears his name. In those inter Pictos is in- 
cluded Inchcolm, an island near Edinburgh. Those fifty -three, and the 
thirty-seven already brought to light by Dr Reeves, make very nearly the 
number of one hundred given by the author of the Vie dc Saint Patrice. 

VOL, III. L 
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the great missionary in the land of the Picts. The 
most enlightened judges anjong the Scotch Pro- 
testants agree in attributing to the teachings of 
Columba— to his foundations and his disciples— all 
the primitive churches, and the very ancient paio^ 
chial division of Scotland.^ 
Connection But it is time to tcU what the population wa^ 

of Columba ^^ 

with the whose confidence Columba had thus gained, aa^ 

population , ^ ^ 

of Oiie- from which the communities of his monastic fana.- 

donia. 

ily were recruited. The portion of Great Biit&in 
%vhich received the name of Caledonia did not in- 
clude the whole of modem Scotland ; it embracetd 
only the districts to the north of the isthmus whic^l 
separates the Clyde from the Forth, or Glasgo^^ 
from Edinburgh. All tliis region to the north act^ 
to the east was in the hands of those terrible Pio<^ 
whom the Romans had been unable to conqueX", 
and who were the terror of the Britons. But tX5 
The Irish the wcst and south-west, on the side where Columba 

colony of 

Dairiad- landed, he found a colony of his own country and 

lans m •' •' 

Scotland, raee — that is to say, the Scots of Ireland, who were 
destined to become the sole masters of Caledonia, 
and to bestow upon it the name of Scotland.* 

^ See specially Cosmo Inncs, the modest and learned author of the 
excellent works entitled Scotland in the Middle Ages, 1860, and Sketches 
of Early Scottish History^ 1861. 

* We again repeat what it required all the learning of Ussher, White, 
Colgan, and Ward to prove — namely, that the holy and learned Scotia 
of the ancients was Ireland. The name of Scotia became the ezclusiYe 
possession of the Scotch — that is to say, of the Irish colonists in Cale- 
donia — only in the eleventh or twelfth century, in the time of Giral- 
dus Canibrensis, at the moment when the power of the true Scots de- 
clineil in Scotland under the influence of the Anglo-Norman conquest. 
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More than half a century before, following in the 500-503. 
train of many similar invasions or emigrations, a 
colony of Irish, or, according to the name then in 
use, of Scots, belonging to the tribe of Dalriadians,^ 
had crossed the sea which separates the north-east 
coast of Ireland from the north-west of Great 
&itain, and had established itself — between the 
Rets of the north and the Britons of the south 
—in the islands and upon the western coast of 
Caledonia, north of the mouth of the Clyde, and 
in the district which has since taken the name 
of Argyll. The chiefs or kings of this Dalriadian 
colony, who were destined to become the parent 
stock of those famous and unfortunate Stuarts 
who once reigned over both Scotland and England, 
had at that time strengthened their growing power 
hy the aid of the Niall princes who reigned in 
the north of Ireland, and to whose family Columba 

The BollaDdists have applied the veiy appropriate name of Scotia Nova 
9 Hihemo- Scotia to the Scotic colonies in Scotland. — Vita S. Cadro¥^ 
»p. Act. SS. Marti i, voL i. p. 473, and Vita S. Domtianif Act. SS. 
AftiLiR, ToL ii. 487. The modem English also use a title historically 
enct in descrihing as North Britain the kingdom of Scotland since its 
onion with England. M. Yarin, in the papers which we have already 
qnoted, has proved the ohscurity of the political and religious origin of 
Caledonia. He remarks that, of the three primitive populations succes- 
sively noted in that part of Great Britain, the only one which has retained 
its name is that which was the last to arrive upon the soil, whi<;h from 
it is still called Scotland. He is even disposed to believe that Ireland 
sometimes claimed for herself the credit of the civil and religious acts 
arcomplished in her colony. 

* These Dalriadians were themselves descended from Picts, who, under 
the name of Cniiihne or Cruithniif had long swayed a part of Ireland. — 
See Reeves, pp. 83, 67, and 94 ; O' Kelly, notes to the new edition of 
Cambrensis Evergtis, of Lynch, vol. i. pp. 436, 463, 495. In Columba's 
time they still occupied the coimties of Antrim and Do^iti. 
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belonged. Columba bad also a very close tie of 
kindred with the Dalriadiang themselves, his pa- ^ 
ternal grandmother having been the daughter of 
Lorn, the first, or one of the first kings of the 
Columba u colonv.^ He was thus a relation of King Connal, 

related to 

their chiefs, the sixth succcssor of Lom, who, at the moment 
of Columba's arrival, had been for three years the 
chief of the Scotic emigrants in Caledonia. lona-a 
where the abbot established himself, was at tb^ 
northern extremity of the then very limited domai 
of the Dalriadians, and might be regarded as a 
pendency of their new state, not less than of that c^^ 
the Picts, who occupied all the rest of Caledonia* 
Columba immediately entered into alliance with thiB 
prince. He visited him in his residence on the main- 
land, and obtained from him, in his double title of 
cousin and countryman, a gift of the ominhabited 
. island where he had just established his community.* 

He en- Thesc Scots who had left Ireland after the con- 

lightens 

and com- vcrsiou of the islaud by St Patrick were probably 

pletes their ... . ^ J 

imperfect Christians, like all the Irish, at least in name ; but 
**y- no certain trace of ecclesiastical organisation or of 

monastic institutions is visible among them before 
Columba's arrival at lona. The apostolate of 
Ninian and of Palladius does not seem to have 
produced a durable impression upon them any more 
than upon the southern Picts.^ A new apostolical 

> Sec the genealogical table of Reeves, p. 8, note 4. 

^ TiOHERNAcn, Annates; Adamnan, 574, L 7. 

^ This explains the name of apostates given by St Patrick to the Scots 
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enterprise by Celtic monks was necessary to renew 
tie work at which the Roman missionaries had 
Wwured a centmy before,^ Columba and his 
diaciples neglected no means of fortifying and 
spreading religion among their countrymen, who 
were emigrants like themselves. We see him in 
the narxatives of Adamnan administering baptism 
and the other rites of religion to the people of 
Scotic race, through whose lands he passed, plant- 
ing there the first foundations of monastic com- 
inimities. Many narratives, more or less legend- 
^, indicate that this people, even when Christian, 
had great need to be instructed, directed, and estab- 
lished in the good way; while at the same time 
the Dalriadians showed a certain suspicion and 
doubt of the new apostle of their race, which only 
}ielded to the prolonged influence of his self-devo- 
tion and imquestionable virtue. 

Colimaba was still in the flower of his age when 
he established himself at lona ; he was not more 
at the most than forty-two. All testimonies agree 
in celebrating his manly beauty, his remarkable 
height, his sweet and sonorous voice, the cordiality 
3f his manner, the gracious dignity of his deport- 
ment and person.* These external advantages, 

uid Picts of his time — ** Socii Scotorum atiiue Pictonim apostatarum . . 
[^essiinorum atqne apostataram Pictoniin." 

' The Irish Scott), newly converted, reconquered to Christianity tlie 
=kots of Caledonia. The Picts, forgetful of Ninian and of Rome, received 
the gospel the second time from Hibcrnia in the name of BritAiu. — 
V'aris, 2d paper. 

' '*£rataspectaangelicus. . . . Omnibus carus, hilarem semper faciem 
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I 
I 

added to the fame of his austerities and the invio- J 
lable purity of his life, made a singular and varied | 
impression upon the pagans and the very imperfect I 
His ciia8- Christians of Caledonia. The Dalriadian king put I 
trial V the his virtue to the proof by presenting to him his ^ 
by a neigh- daughter, who was remarkably beautiful, and • 
clothed in the richest ornaments. He asked if the 
sight of a creature so beautiful and so adorned did . 
not excite some inclination in him. "Without 
doubt," answered the missionary, "the inclinatioxi 
of the flesh and of nature ; but understand welX 
lord king, that not for all the empire of the worl A 
even could its honours and pleasures be secured t^ 
me to the end of time, would I yield to my natur^^ 
weakness."^ About the same time, a woman wh 
lived not far from lona spread for him a more dan.-* 

ostonclcns . . . cujus alta proceritas. . . ." — Aoamn., Free/., and i. 1 ^ 
"Vir tantic deditus austeritati . . . taiueu exteriori forma ct corporis 
liabitu speciosus, genis nibicundus ct vultu hilaris . . . semper appare- 
bat et omnibus. . . . Colloquio afTabilem, bcnignum, jucundnm et 
interior is la;titioea Spiritu Sancto iufusie indicia, hilari vultu prodentem 
se semper cxhibebat." — O'Donnell, VUa quinta, 1. iiL c. 43. 

1 **Puellam valde speciosam pui-pura, auro, gemmis, aliisque id ge- 
neris rcgii amictus ornamentis . . . exomatam . . . coram S. Columba 
sistit. . . . Percontatus an filiaj et pulchritudo et omatus placeant. 
Respondit sanctus omnino placerc. Iterum compellat an non etiam ejus 
formffi ducatur complaccntia. . . . Respondit se natura ad talem com- 
placentiam propensum esse. Ecce, inquit rex . . . hiccine est qui nuUo 
oamali desiderio inquinatus depra?dicatur ? Tunc S. Columba . . . O 
rex, sciat_ altitude tua, et si insita caniis propensio meam naturam ad 
prohibitas inclinct complacentias, pro univcrsi tamen imperio, honoribus 
et voluptatibus, si usque mundi finera ad concederetur, me noUe talibus 
complacenter indulgere."— O'Donnell, lib. ii. c. 39. The king who 
iigures in this anecdote docs not appear to have been Aidan, as O'Donnell 
Avould assert. Aidan began to reign over the Scotic colony only in 574, 
eleven years after the arrival of Columba at Zona. It must have been his 
predecessor Council. 
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gerous and subtle snare. The celebrated and hand- 
aome exile having inspired her with a violent and 
guilty passion, she conceived the idea of seducing 
lum, and succeeded in drawing him to her house. 
But as soon as he understood her design, he ad- 
dressed to her an exhortation upon death and the 
Itft judgment, which he ended by blessing her, and 
iDakmg the sign of the cross. The temptress was 
thus delivered even from her own temptations. 
She continued to love him, but with a religious 
respect It is added that she herself became a 
model of holiness.^ 
But it was towards another race, very different coiumba 

f ^ . , becomes 

&om his Scotic countrymen and much less acces- *|»e mis- 

•^ sionary of 

sible, that Coiumba felt himself drawn as much by *^« ^ort**- 

' J ern Picts. 

the penance imposed upon him as by the necessities ^^^^^s. 
of the Church and of Christendom. While the 
Irish Scots occupied the islands and part of the 
vestem coast of Caledonia, all the north and cast — 
that is to say, by far the greater part of the country 
—was inhabited by the Picts, who were still hea- 
thens. Originally from Sarmatia, according toThePict«. 
Tacitus — according to Bede, descendants of the 
Scj-thians — these primitive inhabitants of Great 
Britain, who had remained untouched by Roman 



' "IpBom in lonatn jam commorantem, multisqud . . . percelebrem. 
. . . Qnamdam de vicino feminam S. viri concupiscentia iiiflammat 
(antiquas serpens). . . . Deinde earn aucto crucis signo benedicens, ab 
omni moz tentatione liberam dimisit. . . . Casto deinceps amore, mag- 
naqnc reTercntia colnit, ipsa tandem sanctitate Celebris."— O'Domnell, 
lib. ii. c. 25. 
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or Christian influences, owed their name to their 
custom of fighting naked, and of painting their 
bodies in various colours, which had been the wont 
of all the ancient Britons at the time of Caesar's in- 
vasion. We have already seen that the holy bishop 
Ninian more than a century before had preached the 
Christian faith to the Southern Picts * — that is to 
say, to those who lived on the banks of the Forth 
or scattered among the Britons in the districts 
south of that river. But while even the trace* 
of Ninian's apostolic work seemed at that momex^^ 
eiFaced, although destined afterwards to reappe^*-^ 
the great majority of the Picts — those who inha 
ited the vast tracts to the north of the Grampi 
into which no missionary before Columba had ev 
dared to penetrate^ — had always continued heathei^^ 
The thirty-four years of life which Columba ha^^ 
still before him were chiefly spent in mission^/ 
undertaken for the pui'pose of carrying the faith t^ 
the hilly straths, and into the deep glens and num- 
erous Lslands of northern Caledonia. There dwelt 
a race, warlike, gi-asping, and bold, as inaccessible to 
softness as to fear, only half clothed notwithstand- 
ing the severity of the climate, and obstinately at- 
tiiched to their customs, belief, and chiefs. The mis- 
sionary had to preach, to convert, and even at need 
to brave those formidable tribes, in whom Tacitus 

^ Book viii. chap. 1. 

a *» Primus doctor fidci Christiuna? transniontanis Pictis ad Aquilonein." 
— liKDK, V. 9. ** Gentein illam verbo et exemplo ad Mem Ckristi con- 
vertit." — IbiiLf iii. 4. 
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cognised the farthest off of the earth's inhabitants, 

md the last champions of freedom — " teiirarum ac 

l^rtatis extremos ;'' those barbarians who, having 

^orioosly resisted Agricola, drove the frightened 

libmans &om Britain, and devastated and desolated 

^ the entire island up to the arrival of the Saxons ; 

ind whose descendants, after filling the history of 

Scotland with their feats of arms, have given, under 

tie name of Highlanders, to the fallen Stuarts their 

most dauntless defenders, and to modem England 

lier most glorious soldiers. 

Columba crossed again and again that central 
momitain range in which rise those waters which 
flow, some north and west to fall into the Atlantic 
Ocean, and some to the south to swell the North 
Sea— a range which the biographer of the saint calls 
the backbone of Britain (dorsura BritannicB), and 
which sepiirates the counties of Inverness and Ar- 
gyll, as now existing, from the county of Perth, and 
includes the districts so well known to travellers 
under the names of Breadalbane, Atholl, and the 
Grampians. This was the recognised boundary be- 
tween the Scots and Picts,^ and it was here that 



^ Sach at least is the assertion of Adamnan, ii. 46. But Iiis contem- 
porary Bede and all modern authors give anotlier frontier. According to 
the latter, the Scots extended through all the west of the Caledonian pen- 
insula, and the Southern Picts occupied, to the south of the Grampians, 
the counties of Perth, Forfar, and Fife. See the map of Scotland in the 
eleventh century, in the Sketches of Early Scotch History^ by Cosmo 
Innes. " Prsedicatums verbum Dei provinciis septentrionalium Pictor- 
uin, hoc est, eis qute arduis at((ue horrentibus montium jugis ab australi- 
bus eorum sunt regionibus seiiucstratu:.*' — Bede, iii. 4. 
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the ancestors of the latter, the heroic soldiers of 
Galgacus, had held their ground against the £sitber- 
in-law of Tacitus, who even when victorious did 
not venture to cross that barrier.* Often, too^ 
Columba followed the course of that long valley of I 
waters which, to the north of these mountain^ 
traverses Scotland diagonally from the south-west^ 
near lona, to the north-east beyond InvemeeHi 
This valley is formed by a series of long gul& and 
of inland lakes which modem industry has linked 
together, making it possible for boats to pass from ' 
one sea to the other without making the long rooiiA 
by the Orcadian Isles. Thirteen centuries ago rel> 
gion alone could undertake the conquest of tho^ 
wild and picturesque regions, which a scanty b"*^' 
fierce and suspicious population disputed with tt*^ 
fir-forests and vast tracts of fern and heather, whic^i 
are still to be encountered there. 

The first glance thrown by history upon this 
watery highway discovers there the preaching and 
miracles of Columba. He was the first to traverse 
iu his little skiff Loch Ness and the river which 
issues from it ; he penetrated thus, after a long and 
painful journey, to the principal fortress of the Pict- 
ish king, the site of wliich is still shown upon a rock 
north of the town of Inverness. This powerful 
and redoubtable monarcli, whose name was Bruidh 
or Brude, son of Malcolm, gave at first a very in- 
hospitable reception to the Irish missionary. The 

* Walter Scurr, History of Scotland^ c. 1. 
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mpanions of the saint relate that, priding himself He over- 
EK>n the royal magnificence of his fortress, he gave resistance 
rders that the gates should not be opened to the Bruidh. 
axwelcome visitor ; but this was not a command to 
ilann Columba. He went up to the gateway, made 
the sign of the cross upon the two gates, and then 
knocked with his hand. Immediat/cly the bars and 
bolts drew back, the gates rolled upon their hinges 
aad were thrown wide open, and Colimiba entered 
like a conqueror. The king, though surrounded by 
ins council, among whom no doubt were his heathen 
priests, was struck with panic ; he hastened to meet 
the missionary, addressed to him pacific and en- 
X)iiraging words, and from that moment gave him 
every honour.^ It is not recorded whether Bruidh 
himself became a Christian, but during all the rest 
of his life he remained the friend and protector of 
Columba. He confirmed to him the possession of 
lona, the sovereignty of which he seems to have 
disputed with his rival the king of the Dalriadian 
Scots, and our exile thus saw his establishment 



* '*Bridiorege potentiasimo."— Beds, iu. 4. **In prima sancti fati- 
^tione itineris ad regem Bnideum ... ex fastu elatiis regio munitionis 
me sapcrbe agens . . . homo Dei, cum comitibus, ad valvas poi'tanim 
iccedens . . . tunc mantim pulsaDs contra ostia, quHi continuo sponte, 
^tro retrnsis fortiter sens, cum omni edentate a])erta sunt. Rex cum 
lenatu valde pertimescunt." — Adamn., i. c. 35. It is supposed that this 
"oyal fortress occupied the site of the vitrified fort of Craig Pharrick^ on 
I rock 1200 feet above the Ness, near its embouchure into the Moray 
Tirth. These vUrifitd walls — that is to say, walls the stones of which have 
jeen dipped, instead of cement, into a vitreous substance produced by 
be action of fire— are to be found in some districts of Brittany and of 
Waine, and are everywhere imputed to the Celtic period. 
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placed under the double protection of the two 
powers which shared Caledonia between thenL^ 
struggles But the favour of the king did not bring with it 
Druid* in that of the heathen priests, who are indicated by 

their last . . r » J 

wf«ge. the Christian historians under the name of Druids or 
Magi, and who made an energetic and persevering 
resistance to the new apostle. These priests do not 
seem either to have taught or practised the worship 
of idols, but rather that of natural forces, and espe- 
cially of the Sim and other celestial bodies. They 
followed or met the Irish preacher in his apos- 
tolic journeys, less to refute his arguments than to 
hold back and intimidate those whom his preacb- 
ing gained to Christ. The religious and supernat- 
ural character which was attributed by the Druids 
of Gaul to the woods and ancient trees, was attach^ 
by those of Caledonia to the streams and fountaitx^ 
some of which were, according to their belief, salu- 
tary and beneficial, while otliers were deadly to 
man. Columba made special efforts to forbid 
among the new Christians the worship of sacred 
fountains, and, braving the threats of the Druids, 
drank in their presence the water which they 
affirmed would kill any man who dared to put 
it to his lips.^ But they used no actual violence 
against the stranger whom their prince had taken 

^ ** Quip videlicet insula ad jus quidem Britannias pertinet, sed dona- 
tiono Pictoruin qui illas Britanuia; plagas incolunt, jamdudum monachis 
Scotoruin tradita, eo quod illis pnedicantibus fideiii Christi percepeiint. 
. . . Unde et Columba . . . pnvfatam insulani ab eis in possessionem mon> 
asterii facicudi accepit." — Bede, iii. 3, 4. Compare Reeves, p. 76. 

' Adamnan, ii. 2. 
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mder his protection. One day, when Columba and 
bis monks came out of the enclosure of the fort 
in which the king resided, to chant vespers accord- 
ing to the monastic custom, the Druids attempt- 
ed to prevent them from singing, lest the sound 
rf the religious chants should reach the people ; 
but the abbot instantly intoned the sixty-fourth 
[ psalm^ "Emctavit cor meum verhum bonum: dico 
opera mea regi,' with so formidable a voice, that he 
reduced his adversaries to silence, and made the 
surrounding spectators, and even the king himself, 
tremble before him.^ 
But he did not confine himself to chanting in He preach- 

68 by an 

Latin ; he preached. The dialect of the Picts, how- interpreter, 
ever, being different from that of the Scots, and 
unknown to him, it was necessary to employ the 
services of an interpreter.^ But his words were not 
the less efl&cacious on this account, though every- 
where he was met by the rival exhortations or 
derisions of the pagan priests. His impassioned 
nature, as ready to love as to hate, made itself 
as apparent in his apostolic preachings as formerly 

^ " Dam cum paucis fratribns extra regis mnnitioncm vespertinales Dei 

Irades ex more celebrareti quidam Magi." 
* *• Verbum vitae per interpretatoreni sancto pnedicante viro." — Adamn., 

iL 32. Bede states that there were five diflferent languages spoken in 
Great Britain, and compares them with the five books of the Pentateuch. 

'* Anglorum videlicet " (that is to say, the Anglo-Saxons), ** Britonum, 
Scottomm, Pictorum et Latinomm qua? meditatione Scripturarum csetcris 
omnibus est facta communis.'* — Hist. Eccl., i. 1. This text, which is so 
important for the history of philology, is not less impoilant as a proof to 
what point the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures had already spread 
among the Catholic nations. 
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in the struggles of his youth; and ties of tender 
intimacy, active and never appealed to in vaiD^ 
were soon formed between himself and his con- 
verts. One of the Picts, who, having heard him 
preach by his interpreter, was converted with hii 
wife and all his family, became his friend, and le* \ 
ceived many visits from him. One of the sons of ^ 
this new convert fell dangerously ill ; the Draidi 
profited by the misfortune to reproach the anxious 
parente, making it appear that the sickness of their 
child was the punishment of their apostasy, and 
boasting the power of the ancient gods of Ae 
coimtry, as superior to that of the Christian's God. 
Columba having been informed hastened to his 
friend's aid : when he arrived the child had just ex- 
pired. As soon as he had done all that in him lay 
to console the father and mother, he asked to be sd- 
lowed to enter alone into the place where the body 
of the child was. There he kneeled down and 
prayed long, bathed in tears ; then rising, he said, 
" In the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, return to 
life and arise ! " At the same moment the soul 
came back to the child's body. Columba helped 
him to rise, supported him, led him out of the 
cabin, and restored him to his parents. The power 
of prayer was thus as great, says Adamnan, in our 
saint as in Elijah and Elisha under the old law, or 
in St Peter, St Paul, and St John under the new.^ 

* " QuiJam plebeius " (this term is always used by Adamnan to express 
a layman, but at the same time a man either rich or of consideration). . . . 
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While thus preaching faith and the grace of God His respect 

... , - .for natural 

f the voice of an mterpreter, he at the same tune virtue. 
ecognised, admired, and proclaimed among those 
Kvage tribes the Ughts and virtues of the law of 
oature. He discovered the rays of its radiance in 
many an unknown hearer, by the help of that super- 
nataral gift which enabled him to read the secrets 
rfthe heart, and to penetrate the darkness of the 
fature ; a gift which developed itself more and more 
in him as his apostolical career went on. One day 
while labouring in his evangelical work in the 
principal island of the Hebrides, the one which lies 
nearest to the mainland,^ he cried out all at once, 
" My sons, to-day you will see an ancient Pictish Bapti«m of 
chief, who has kept faithfully all his life the Pictish 

. . 1 . chief in 

precepts of the natural law, arrive m this island ; ^^^ isie of 

1 ... Skye. 

he comes to be baptised and to die." Immediately 
after, a boat was seen to approach the shore with 
a feeble old man seated in the prow, who was re- 
cognised as the chief of one of the neighbouring 
tribes. Two of his companions took him up in 
their arms and brought liim before the missionary, 
to whose words, as repeated by the interpreter, he 
listened attentively. When the discourse was 
ended the old man asked to be baptised ; and 

"Magi parentibas ssepe cum magna exprobratione cocpenmt illudere, sues- 
pe quasi fortiores magnificare decs, Chn'stianorum Deo ([uasi infirmiori 
lerogare. . . . Hoc noster Columba cum EHa ct Ellseo. . . . Petro et 
'aulo et Joanni . . . habebat sibi commune virtutis miraculum." — 

.DAMNAN, ii. 32. 

1 Skye, the same in which Charles-Kdward took refuge in 1746, after 
fie defeat of Colloden, and where he met Flora Macdonald. 
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immediately after breathed his last breath, and 
buried in the very spot where he had just 1 
brought to shore.^ 

At a later date, in one of his last missions, w] 
himself an old man, he travelled along the ba 
of Loch Ness, always in the district to the nord 
the moimtain-range of the dorsum Britannim, 
said to the disciples who accompanied him, " \ 
us make haste and meet the angels who h; 
come down from heaven, and who wait for us bes 
a Pict who has done well according to the nati 
law during his whole life to extreme old age : 
And in must baptisc him before he dies.'' Then hasteni 
haru ^^ his stcps and outstripping his disciples, as much 
was possible at his great age, he reached a retii 
valley, now called Glen Urquhart, where he fon 
the old man who awaited him. Here there ^ 
no longer any need of an interpreter, which ma 
it probable that Columba in his old age had lean 
the Pictish dialect. The old Pict heard him pref 
was baptised, and with joyful serenity gave uj 
God the soul which was awaited by those an| 
whom Columba saw.- 

1 ** filii, hodie in hac temila quidam gentilis senex nataral( 
totam boniira custodiens vitam, et baptizabitur et niorietnr. . . , NaT 
cujus in prora advectus est decrepitus senex Geonae primarius coh 
qiicm bini juvcnes de navi sublevantes, ante beati conspectuni 
dcponunt. . . . Verbo Dei a sancto per iuterpretem recepto. . 
— Adamnan, i. 33. 

* " Ultra Britanniaj dorsum iter agcns. . . . Properenms Sanctis ob 
angelis qui de ccvlis ad pnefercndani aliciijus gentilici animam emisc 
illuc expectant, ut ipsum naturalc bonnin per totam vitam usqt 
extreinam seuectiitem conservantem, priusquam moriatnr, oppoi 
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In this generous heart humanity claimed its His human- 

ity. 

yhts no less than justice. It was in the name of 
amanity,^ his biographer expressly tells us, that 
e begged the freedom of a young female slave, 
om in Ireland, and the captive of one of the prin- 
dpal Druids or Magi. This Druid was named 
Broichan, aud lived with the king, whose foster- 
father* he was, a tie of singular force and authority 
among the Celtic nations. Either from a savage 
pride, or out of enmity to the new religion, the 
Druid obstinately and cruelly refused the prayer 
of Columba. " Be it so,"' said the apostle ;. " but 
learn, Broichan, that if thou refusest to set free 
this foreign captive, thou shalt die before I leave 
the province.'' When he had said this he left the 
castle, directing his steps towards that river Ness 
which appears so often in his history. But he was 

biptizcmus. . . . Sanctus sencx in quantum potuit coniitcs festinus 
pnecedebat . . . et credens bajitizatus est et continuo laetus et secunis, 
ramangelis obsen'antibus, ad Deuni commigravit." — Adamnan, iii. 14. 
' "Scoticam postulavit scrvam . . . hunianitatis miseratione liberan- 
d«n."-/«cf., ii. 33. 

* The reciprocal duties of foster fathers and children (fostci-age) were 
n>inQt*-ly rej^lated by the British laws. 

In the twelfth century, Qiraldus Carabrensis still remarked that among 
tli€ Irish foster brothers and sisters were united by a tie almost stronger 
wd more tender than brothers and sisters of the same blood. Dr Lynch, 
in his Cambrensis Eversua (first published in 1662, and re-edited by Prof. 
Kelly in 1850), enlarges upon the importance of the tie Avhich united the 
Irish princes and lords to their foster fathers and brothers. Ho recalls 
tfordecai the foster-father of Esther, and Clitus, the foster-brother of 
llexandcr tlie Great, among many examples of sacred and profane history 
hich support his idea. His new editor asserts (ii. 141, 162) that at 
fie Council of Trent the Irish bishop of Itaphoe, Donald MacCongal, 
emonstrated that fosterage and gansijrred (cognatio spiritualis) were the 
rincipal safeguard of the public peace in Ireland. 

VOL. Til. M 
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soon overtaken by two horsemen who came fiom 
the king to tell him that Broi'chan, the victim of 
an accident, was dying, and fully disposed to set . 
the young Irish girl free. The saint took up from j 
the river bank a pebble, which he blessed, and gave t 
to two of his monks, with the assurance that die 
sick man would be healed by drinking water in ^ 
wliich this stone had been steeped, but only oa 
the express condition that the captive should be 
delivered. She was immediately put under tbe 
charge of Columba's companions, and was thus 
restored at the same moment to her country and 
her freedom.* 

The Druid, though healed, was not thereby ren- 
dered less hostile to the apostle. Like the magi- 
cians of Pharaoh, he attempted to raise nature and 
her forces against the new Moses. On the day 
fixed for his departure, Columba found, on reach- 
ing, followed by a numerous crowd, the banks of 
the long and narrow lake from which the Ness 
issues, and by which he meant to travel, a strong 
contrary wind and thick fog, as Broichan had 
tlireatened, which the Druids exulted to see. But 
Columba, entering his boat, bade the frightened 
rowers set the sail against the wind, and the 
assembled people saw him proceed rapidly on his 

^ ''Scito, Broichane, scito quia si mihi hanc peregrinam liberare 
captivam nolueris, priusquom de hac revcrtar provincia, citius morieria. 
. . . Nunc formidabiliter correptus ancillulam liberare eat paratiis 
. . . eademqno bora liberata famula sancti Icgatia viri aasignatur." — 
Adamnan, ii 33. 
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>iirse, as if borne by favourable breezes, towards 
le south end of the lake, by which he returned to 
ona. But be left only to make a speedy return, He com- 
md came so often as to accomplish the conversion ms ufe the 

f t T\' ' 1 -IT • /» 1 conversion 

of the rictish nation, by destroying for ever theofthePict« 
mthority of the Druids in this last refuge of Celtic 
piganism.^ This sanguinary and untamable race 
waa finally conquered by the Irish missionary. 
Before he ended his glorious career he had sown 
their forests, their defiles, their inaccessible moun- 
t»m, their savi^e moors, and scarcely inhabited 
iaiands, with churches and monasteries. 

Columba's assistants, in his numerous missions His feUow- 
among the Picts, were the monks who had come 
with him, or who had followed him from Ireland. 
The fame of the obscure benefactors and civilisers 
of 80 distant a region has still more completely 
disappeared than that of Columba: it is with 
difficulty that some lingering trace of them is 
to be disentangled from the traditions of some 
churches whose sites may yet be found upon the 
ancient maps of Scotland. Such was Malruve (642- 
722*), a kinsman of Columba, and like him de- 



' ''Ventnin tibi contrariara caligineinque umbrosam superinducara. 

. . Christam invocat, cymbulamquo ascendens nantis hsesitantibus, 
Me constanter foetus velntn contra ventnm jabet subrigi . . . omniqnc 
tspectante tnrba, naviginm flatus contra adversos mira occnrrit velo- 
Ute." — Adamnan, ii. 34. Tbe place where he landed is nt present 
cnpied by Fort-Angnstus, at the commencement of the Caledonian 
inaL 

* W. Rkevbh, St Maelrubha, his Bistory and Churches, Edinburgh, 
51. Compare Act, SS. Bolland., voL vi. August, p. 132. 
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scended from the royal race of Niall, but educated 
in the great Monastery of Bangor, which he left to 
follow his illustrious cousin into Albyn, passing by 
lona. He must have long survived Columba, far 
he was for fifty-one years abbot of a community at 
Apercrossan,^ upon the north-west coast of Cale- 
donia, opposite the large island of Skye, before he 
met his death, which was, according to local tradi- 
tion, by the sword of Norwegian pirates. 

Upon the opposite shore, in that striking pro- | 
montory which forms the eastern extremity of 
Scotland, a district now kno\7n as Buchan, various 
churches trace their origin to Columba, and to one 
of his Irish disciples called Drostan. The nwMimr 
or chief of the country had at first refused them Iub 
pel-mission to settle there, but his son fell danger- 
ously ill, and he hastened after the missionaries, 
offering them the land necessary for their founda- 
tion, and begging them to pray for the dying boy. 
They prayed, and the child was saved. After 
having blessed the new church, and predicted that 
none who profaned it should ever conquer their 
enemies or enjoy long life, Columba installed his 
companions in their new home, and himself turned 
to continue his journey. When Drostan saw himself 
thus condemned to live at a distance fi*om his master, 
he could not restrain his tears ; for these old saints, 
in their wild and laborious career, loved each other 

^ At pi*escnt Applccross. Twenty-one {>arishes in the north of Scot- 
lanil were in primitive times dedicated to this saint 
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with a passionate tenderness, which is certainly 

Bot the least touching feature in their character, 

ind which places an inextiDguishable light upon 

ibeir heads amid the darkness of the legends. 

"Then,*' Columba said, "let us caU this place theTheMonas- 

1 t6rv of 

I Monastery of Tears ]"^ and the great abbey which Tears, 
listed a thousand years upon that spot always 
retained the name. " He who sows in tears shall 
reap in joy." 

* Slid Colnmb-Cille : "Let Diar (Tear) be its name henceforward." 
TUi incident is found in the Celtic language in the most ancient 
■aiucript which exists relative to Scotland ; it has been recently dis- 
eovered in Cambridge, and is of the ninth century. It is about to be 
poblishod under the name of the Book of Dcir. Cosmo Imnes, Scotland 
« tke Middle Ages, p. 325. Whitlet Stokeh, Saturday Review, Stli 
Deoonber 1860. The Monastery of Deir was rebuilt for the Cistercians by 
the Earl of Bnchan in 1218. The prophecy of Columba was veritied in 
the fiunily of the Earl Marischal, head of the great house of Keith, who 
VII, after the Reformation, the first spoliator of the monastery, which 
lud been given to him by James YI. In vain his wife, a daughter of 
I^ Home, begged him not to accept the sacrilegious gift. He would 
Bot listen to her. The following night she saw in a dream a multitude 
of moDks, clothed like those of Deir, surround the principal castle of 
^ Earl, Dnnnotter- Craig, which was situated on an immense rock on 
^ coast They began to demolish the rock with no other tools than 
fnknives: at this sight the Countess hastened to look for her husband, 
that he might stop their work of destruction ; but when slic returned, the 
nek and the castle had already been undermined and overthrown by 
tbe penknives of the monks, and nothing was to be seen but the frag- 
ments of the furniture floating on the sea. This vision was immediately 
interpreted as the announcement of a future catastrophe, and the use of 
penknives as a sign of the length of time which should pass before its 
fiilfilment. From that moment this powerful house began to diminish, 
*nd finally fell in 1715 in the Stuart rebellion. 



CHAPTER IV. 

COLUMBA CONSECRATES THE KING OF THE 80018,— 
HE GOES TO THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF IS8- 
LAND, DEFENDS THE INDEPENDENCE OF TEM 
HIBERNO-SCOTIC COLONY, AND SAVES THE OOK- 
PORATION OF BABDS. 

Passionate solicitude of Columba for his reUtiTes and oonntr7men.^He 
protects King Aldan in his struggle with the Anglo-Saxons of Norlli- 
umbria. — ^The same king is crowned by Colnmba at lona; the fint 
example of a Christian consecration of kings. — The Stone of Deitioy: 
the descendants of Aldan. — Synod or parliament of Dmmceitt in In- 
land. — Aedh, king of Ireland, and Aldan, king of the Irish colaiat^ 
in Scotland. — The independence of the new Scottish kingdom is recog- 
nised through the influence of Columba. — He interposes in &TO!irof 
the bards, whom the king had proposed to outlaw. — Power and ex- 
cesses of that corporation. — By means of Columba, the good grain i* 
not burned with the weeds. — The bards' song of gratitude in honour 
of their saviour. — Columba, reproved by his disciple, desires that this 
song should not be repeated during his life. — Superstitious r^;ardtt- 
tachod to it after his death. — Intimate union between music, poebj) 
aud roligion in Ireland. — The bards, transfonned into minstrels, are the 
first champions of national independence and Catholic faith against the 
English conquest — Fiercely assailed, they yet continue to exist up to 
our own day. — Moore's Irish Mdodies, — The Celtic muse at the ser- 
vice of the vanquished in the Highlands of Scotland as in Ireland. 

It would not, however, be natural to suppose that 
the mission of Columba among the Picts could 
entirely absorb his life and soul. That faithful 
love for his race and country which had moved 
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im with compassion for the young Irish girl in 

aptivity among the Picts did not permit him to 

emain indifferent to the wars and revolutions 

w^hich were at the bottom of all national life 

Bonong the Irish Scots as well as the Irish colony 

in Scotland. There was not a more marked feature 

in his character than his constant solicitude, his 

compassionate sympathy, as well after as before his 

removal to lona, for the bloody struggles in which 

his companions and relatives in Ireland were so 

often engaged. Nothing was nearer to his heart Anxious 

than the claim of kindred ; for that reason alone of coiumba 

for his rela- 

be occupied himself without cease with the affairs t»ves and 

* ^ ^ country- 

of individual relatives. " This man/' he said to ^^^ 
himself " is of my race ; I must help him. It is 
my duty to pray for him, because he is of the same 
stock as myself. This other is of kin to my 
mother," &c. And then he would add, " My 
friends and kindred, who are descended like 
me fix>m the Nialls, see how they fight I "^ And 
from the far distance of his desert isle he fought 
with them in heart and thought, as of old he had 
aided them in person. He breathed from afar the 
air of battle ; he divined the issue by what his 
companions considered a prophetic instinct, and 
told it to his monks, to his Irish countrymen, 
and to the Caledonian Scots who sought him in his 
new dwelling. With better reason still his soul 

^ " Quia est mibi cognationalis, ot ox mese matris parcntela. . . . Mei 
cognationalcs amici. . . . Xcllis ncpotes."— Adamn., ii. 40 ; i. 49 ; i. 7. 
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kindled witliin him when he foresaw any struggle : 
which his new neighbours the Dalriadian colonist 
were to be engaged, either with the Picts, whom thej 
\vere one day to conquer, or with the Anglo-Saxona 
The bell of Ouc day towards the end of his life, being alone 

lona rlngH ..... 

for the with Diarmid his minister (iis the monk attached 

battle l)e. , ^ 

^^ tiie to his personal service was called), he cried out all 
*^«j «°«- at once, " The bell ! let the bell be rung instantly !' 
The bell of the modest monastery was nothing better 
than one of the little square bells made of beaten 
iron, w^hich are still shown in Irish museums, ex- 
actly similar to those which are worn by the 
cattle in Spain and the Jura. It was enough f<» 
the necessities of the little insular communitj 
At its sound the monks hastened to throw thei^ 
selves on their knees around their father. " No^ 
said he, "let us pray — let us pray w4th inteo 
fervour for om* people, and for King Aidan ; for 
this very moment the battle hiis begun betwe^ 
them and the barbarians." When their praye 
had lasted some time, he said, "Behold, the bd 
barians flee ! Aidan is victorious !''^ 



* *• Subito ad siium «licit niinistrutorcm Dionnitium, Cloccampulsa. . . 
Nnnc iutoute pro hoc jwpulo et Aidano re^ oremus ; hac cum bora in- 
]nunt bellum. . . . Nunc barbari in fugam vertuntur, Aidanoque qua 
quam infelix concessa victoria. " — Adamn., i. 8. Tbis qtuinquam iafel 
refers to tbe fact tliat in tbis battle, de hello Mia^horum (as tbis cha 
tor of Adaranan is entitled), tbo king lost tbree hundred and tbr 
men and two of bis sons. His tbird son also fell in battle against ti 
Saxons : ** In Saxonia Celtica in strage." — Ih^d..^ c. 9. Adauinan sj>ea 
of tbe war as dc htUo MUithonun^ ])ut be does not explain if these Miath 
or Maiia\ wlio are always associated with tbe Caledonians, were tl 
allies or tbe enemies of tlie Dalriadian Scots. 
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The barbarians, against whom Columba rang his 
Ma and called for the prayers of his monks, were 
ik Anglo-Saxons of Northumbria, who were still 
pagans, and whose descendants were destined to 
owe the inestimable blessings of Christianity to 
the monks of lona and the spiritual posterity of 
Columba- But at that time the invaders thought 
only of taking a terrible revenge for the evils 
which Britain, before they conquered it, had en- 
dured from Scoto-Pictish incursions, and of extend- 
ing their power ever farther and farther on the 
Caledonian side. As for King Aidan,^ he had re- AYdan, 
placed his cousin-german. King Connall, who had cSedonian 
guaranteed to Columba the possession of lona, as 
chief of the Dalriadian colony in Argyll. His ac- 
cession to the throne took place in 574, eleven 
e-ars after the arrival of Columba ; and nothing 
roves more fully the influence acquired by the 
rish missionary during this short interval than 
udans resolution to have his coronation blessed 
►y the Abbot of lona. Columba, though his 
riend, did not wish him to be king, preferring his 
>rother ; but an angel appeared to him three times 
n succession, and commanded him to consecrate 
Aidan according to the ceremony prescribed in a 
Wk covered with crystal which was left with him 
for that purpose.^ Columba, who was then in a 

* "iEdan, rex Scottorum qui Britanniam inhabitant." — Bede, i. 34. 
' "Qui in inanu vitreum ordiuationis rfguni habobat librum." — 
'^iJAMs., iii. 5. This is tho famous W if reus Codex which, according to a 
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neighbouring island, went back to lona, where he 
conse- was met by the new king. The abbot, obedient to 
coiumba. the celestial vision, laid his hands upon the head of 
Aldan, blessed him, and ordained him king.^ He 
inaugurated thus not only a new kingdom, but a 
new rite, which became at a later date the most 
august solemnity of Christian national life. The 
coronation of Aidan is the first authentic instance 
known in the West. Coiumba thus assumed, in 
respect to the Scotic or Dalriadian kingdom, die 
same authority with which the abbots of Armagh, 
successors of St Patrick, were already invested in 
respect to the kings of Ireland. That this supreme 
authority and these august functions were conferred 
upon abbots instead of bishops, has been the cauw 
of much surprise. But at that period of the ecde- 
siastical history of Celtic nations the episcopate was 
entirely in the shade ; the abbots and monks alone 
appear to have been great and influential, and the 
successors of St Coiumba long retained this sin- 
gular supremacy over the bishops. 
The stone Accoidius: to Scotch national tradition, the new 

of Fate. . ^ ' 

king Aidan was consecrated by Coiumba upon a 
great stone called the Stone of Fate. This stone was 
afterwards transferred to Dunstafihage Castle, the 

narrative given by Kceves, was only shown to Coiumba by the angel, and 
did not remain in his hands. 

^ " Aidauum, iisdom adventantibos diebus. ref^m, sicut erat jnasus, or- 
dinavit . . . imponensque inanum super caput ejus, ordinans benedixit." 
— Martcne {Dc AiUiquis RUibus Ecclcsiic, voL iiL 1. IL c. 10, in the tiieatise 
De Solemm Regum Benedictione) says that the consecration of Aidan is the 
first known example of that solemnity. 
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dns of which may be seen upon the coast of 
igyll, not far from lona; then to the Abbey 
f Scone, near Perth; and was finally carried 
kway by Edward I., the cruel conqueror of Scot- 
mi^ to Westminster, where it still serves as a 
pedestal for the throne of the kings of England on 
the day of their coronation* The solemn inaugura- 
doQ of the kingdom of Aidan marks the historical 
beginning of the Scotch monarchy, which before 
that period was more or less fabulous. Aidan was 
the first prince of the Scots who passed fi-om the 
tank of territorial chief to that of independent 
long, and head of a dynasty whose descendants 
were one day to reign over the three kingdoms of 
Gieat Britain.^ 

But to secure the independence of the new Scot- 
tish royalty, or rather of the young nation whose 
^nny and poetic history was thus budding under 
^e breath and blessing of Columba, it was neces- 

^ ^ Aidan married a British wife, a daughter of those Britons who occu- 
*^ the banks of the Clyde, and were neighbours of the Scots. With them 
"^ his allies, he made war vigorously, though unfortunately, as will be 
lerwards seen, upon the Anglo-Saxons. He survived Columba, and died 
^ 606, after a reign of thirty-two years. His direct descendants reigned 
|) to 689. They were then replaced by the house of Lorn, another branch 
r the first Dalriadian colony, whose most illustrious prince, Kenneth 
[acalpine, reduced the Picts to recognise him as their king in 842. The 
xnons Macbeth and his conqueror Malcolm Canmore, the husband of St 
aigaret, were both descended from Aidan, or of the lineage of Fergus. 
lie male line of these Scottish kings of Celtic race ended only with 
lexander III. in 1283. The dynasties of Bruce and Stuart were of the 
male line. According to local and domestic traditions, the great modem 
ans of Macquarie, Mackinnon, Mackenzie, Mackintosh, Macgregor, 
iaclcan, Macnab, and Macnaughten, are descended from the primitive 
hilriadians. 
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sary to break the link of subjugation or vassalage 
which bound the Dalriadian colony to the Irish 
kings. All this time it had remained tributary i 
to the monarchs of the island which it had left ^ 
nearly a century before to establish itself in Cale- 
donia. To obtain by peaceable means the aboUtioa 
of this tribute, Columba — who was Irish by heart as 
well as by birth, yet who at the same time wbb, ? 
like the Dalriadians, his kinsmen, an emigrant in | 
Caledonia, and, like the new king, descended from ! 
the monarchs of Ireland — must have seemed tie 
mediator indicated by nature. He accepted the 
mission, and returned to Ireland, which he haA- 
thought never to see again, in company with th^ 
king whom he had j ust crowned, to endeavour to^ 
come to an agreement with the Irish monarch and 
the other i^rinces and chiefs assembled at Drum- 
keath. His impartiality was above all suspicion ; for 
the very day of the coronation of Aidan he had an- 
nounced to him, in the name of God, that the pros- 
perity of the new Scotic kingdom depended upon 
peace wdth Ireland, its cradle. In the midst of the 
ceremony he had said aloud to the king whom he 
had crowned, "Charge your sons, and let them 
charge their grandcliildren, never to expose their 
kingdom to be lost by their fault. The moment 
that they attempt any fraudulent enterprise against 
my spiritual descendants here, or against my coun- 
trymen and kindred in Ireland, the hand of God 
will weigh heavily upon them, the heart of men 
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'Will be raised against them, and the victory of their 
enemies will be assured."^ 

The king of Ireland, Diarmid, who was, like Co- 
Vunba, of the race of NiaU, but of the Nialls of the 
North, and whom our saint had so violently re- 
listed, had died immediately after the voluntary 
exile of Columba. He perished, as has been men- 
tioned, by the hand of a prince called Black Aedli, 
chief of the Antrim Dalriadians, who remained 
in Ireland when a part of their clan emigrated 
to Scotland. Some time afterwards the supreme 
throne of Ireland fell to another Aedh, of the south- 
cm branch of the race of Niall, and consequently of 
the same stock as Columba.^ He was also the 



' " Inter ordinatioms verba . . . prophetare ccepit dicens : Tu filiis 

^^menda ut et ijMi filiis et nepotibus et posteris siiis commendent ne per 

^^'•^Uflia mala eorum sceptmm regni hujns dc nianibus suis perdant. . . . 

^^ me et in pasteros roeos . . . aut adversus cognatos meos qui sunt in 

"^^l)emia.'* — Adamn., iii. 5. Colgan, in remarking this passage in his 

"^^&cc, cannot refrain from returning sadly upon the atrocities committed 

^ Ireland by the Scots and Britons of his time, under the last descend- 

^t« of the Dalriadian dynasty, James I. and Charles I. " CFnde moderni 

"^^^oto-Britanni, qui cognatos sancti Columbae in Hibernia nostris diebus 

^^rro et flanima infestant, e suis sedibns pellnnt et in ore crudelis gladii 

^^sactant, debent pnedictam vindictam ore veridico Dei prophetae praedic- 

^*4un fonnidare, si inter x>osteros Aidani regis velint numemri ; si non, 

^^rte non minus metuenda sunt ilia sacri eloquii oracula, quibus dicitur 

^ui gladio perimit, gladio peribit." — Trias Thaum., p. 320. 

*The poet-historian, Thomas Moore, by a singular confusion, looks 
"apon Aedh the Black, the murderer of King Diarmid, and Aedh, son of 
Aimnire, the king of the Drumkeath parliament, as the same x>er8on. — 
History of Ireland, pp. 254, 263, Paris edition. I spare the reader all the 
other Aedhs or Aldus, who are to be found mixed up with the history of 
the age of Columba in the inextricable Irish genealogies. My learned 
friend, M. Foisset, like a zealous Bnrgundian as he is, has pointed out to 
ne the resemblance between the name of Aedh, which occurs so often 
among the Irish princes and kings, and that of the .^ui, the first iuhab- 
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friend and benefactor of his emigrant cousin, to 
whom he had given before his exile the site of 
Deny/ the most important of his Irish foundation& 
The first synod or parliament of Aedh's reigu had 
been convoked in a place called Drumceitt,* the 
WlioMs Baoky situated in his special patrimony, not 
far from the sea and the gulf of Lough Foyle, where 
Columba had embarked, and at the further end of 
which was his dear monastery of Deny. It was there 
that he returned with his royal client, the new king 
of the Caledonian Scots, whose confessor, or, as the 
Irish termed it, friend of his soul, he had become,* 
Aedh, The two kings, Aedh and Aidan, presided at this 
ire&nd, asscmbly, which sat for fourteen months, and the 
kinK of the rccollcction of which has been preserved among the 

Irish in ... 

Scotland, Irigh people, the most faithful nation in the world, 

ftb tno 

synod of fQp more than a thousand years. 

Drum- •' 

The Irish lords and clergy encamped imder tents 
like soldiers diuing the entire duration of this par- 
liament* The most important question discussed 



itants of Burgundy. Ho thinks, with reason, that the Celts of Gaol, oon- 
querod by Ca;sar, had also lived, like their brethren in Ireland and Soot- 
land, in clans, and is persuaded that the iEdui of Bibracte signified 
originally the clan of the sons of Aedh. 

* Lynch's Camhrensis EverauSj vol. ii. c. 9, p. 16. 

3 Dorsum Cetcc in I^atin, Drum CcUi or Ceat in Irish, at present called 
Dnimkeath, near Newtown Liniavaddy, in the coiinty of Londonderry. 

* Irish MS. quoted by Reeves, p. Ixxvi, note 4. 

* •* Condictum regum." — Adamnan. " CoUectis totios regni optimat- 
ibus, uuiversoque clero ... ad instar militum per papiliones et tentoria 
turmatim dispersi." — O'Donnell, book iii. c. 2, 6. ** Hibemisp proceri- 
bus Drum-Keathian ad leges condendas coeontibus et qnatuordecim men- 
sibus illic hairentibus." — Ltncu, c 9. Colgan, who lived in 1645, nar- 
rates that the site of the assembly was then still frequented by nnmerouB 



keath. 
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among them was no doubt that of the tribute ex- 
acted firom the king of the Dabiadians. It does 
not appear that the Irish king demanded tribute 
cm account of the new kingdom founded by his an- 
dent subjects, but rather on account of that part of 
Iteland itself, at present the county of Antrim, from 
whence the Dabiadian colonists had gone, and which 
was the hereditary patrimony of their new king.^ 
This was precisely the position in which the Nor- 
man princes, who had become kings of England, 
while still dukes of Normandy, found themselves, 
five centuries later, in respect to the kings of France. 
Gdumba^ the friend of both kings, was commissioned The mdc- 
to solve the difficulty. According to some Irish of the new 

kingdom 

^Qthors, the Abbot of lona, when the decisive mo- recocnised 

\ \ by the in- 

dent arrived, refused to decide, and transferred to tervention 

' ' of Colum- 

Aether monk, St Colman, the responsibility of pro- ^• 

bouncing the judgment. At all events, the Irish 

*^iig renoimced all suzerainty over the king of the 

'^-^alriadians of Albania, as Scotland was then called. 

'^^ ^dependence and freedom from all tribute were 

planted to the Albanian Scots, who, on their side, 

promised perpetual alliance and hospitality to their 

Irish countrymen.* 

Columba had another cause to plead at the par- 

(nlgrlms, and that a procession vras fonnorly celebrated there on the day 
^All-Saints: "cnm snmmo omninm yieinaram partinm accnrsu.** — 
^cta Sandantm ffibemietf vol. i. p. 204. The site is still to be seen n|>on 
an eloration at Roe Park, near Newtown Limavaddy. — Reeves, p. 37. 

* U.ooEl's UiUory of Irelajid, vol. L c. 12, p. 256. 

' RxiVKt, pp. IxxvL and 92. 
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He inter- liament of Dnimceitt, which was almost as dear to 

Dosett in 

fevour of his heart as the independence of the Scotic kingdom 

the bardB. , , , 

and colony of which he was the spiritual head 
The question in this case was nothing less than 
that of the existence of a corporation as powerful 
as, and more ancient and national than, the clergy 
itself: it concerned the bards, who were at onoe 
poets and genealogists, historians and musicians, and 
whose high position and popular ascendancy form 
one of the most characteristic features of Irish his- 
tory. The entire nation, always enamoured of its 
traditions, its fabulous antiquity, and local and do- 
mestic glory, surrounded with ardent and respectful 
sympathy the men who could clothe in a poetic dress 
all the lore and superstitions of the past, as well as 
the passions and interests of the present. In the 
annals of Ireland, as far back as they can be traced, 
the bards or oUamhh, who were regarded as oracles ol 
knowledge, of poetry, history, and music, are always 
Power and to bc fouud. Thcy wcrc trained from their infancj 
tiiis cor- with the greatest care m special commimities, am 

l)oration. ^ ■*■ 

SO greatly honoured that the first place at the roya 
table, after that of the king himself, was reservec 
for them.^ Since the introduction of Christianity 
the bards, like the Druids of earlier times, who& 
successors they are sui:)j)osed to have been, con 
tinned to form a powerful and popular band. The] 
were then divided into three orders ; the Filem 

^ Eugene 0'Curry*s LcHurcs mi the MS. Materials of Irish ffidory 
Dublin, 1861. 
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who sang of religion and of war; the Breho7is, whose 
name is associated with the ancient laws of the 
country, which they versified and recited;^ the 
Seanachies, who enshrined in verse the national 
history and antiquities, and, above all, the gene- 
alogies and prerogatives of the ancient families 
vho were specially dear to the national and warlike 
passions of the Irish people. They carried this 
guardianship of historical recollections and reUcs 
80 far as to watch over the boundaries of each 
province and family domain.^ They took part, 
like the clergy, in all the assemblies, and with 
still greater reason in all the fights. They were 
overwhelmed with favours and privileges by the 
kings and petty princes, on whom their songs 
and their harp could alone bestow a place in his- 
tory, or even a good name among their contem- 
poraries. But naturally this great power had pro- 
duced many abuses, and at the moment of which 
we speak, the popularity of the bards had suffered 
an eclipse. A violent opposition had heen raised 
against them. Their great number, their insolence, 
their insatiable greed, had all been made subjects of 

* The code known nnder the name of Laws of the Brchons continued to 
relate the civil life of the Irish even under the Euglish conquest ; it 
Was only abolished under James I. at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century ; it had lasted, according to the most moderate calculations, since 
the time of King Cormac, in 266 — that ha to say, fourteen centuries. 

' " Rei antiqnariffi professores et poctas . . . quos tempore gentilismi 
Broidas, Vates, et Bardos . . . vocabant. . . . His ex officio incumbebat 
• . . familiamm nobilinm et praerogativas stndiose observare ; rcgionum 

tgrommqne roetas ac limites notare ncdistinguere." — 0'DoNNELL,bookiii. 

c. 2 and 7. 

VOL. III. ' N 
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reproach; and, above all, they were censured 
having made traffic and a trade of their poetrj? 
of lavishing praises upon the nobles and prin 
who were liberal to them, and making others i 
subject of satirical invectives, which the charm 
their verse spread but too readily, to the gn 
injury of the honour of families. The enmiti 
raised against them h^^d come to such a point, tfa 
Whom Kinff Aedh felt himself in sufficient force to propo 

KingAedh ^ r t^ 

propose to to the assembly of Drumceitt the radical abohtic 

proBcnbe. •' 

of this dangerous order, and the banishment, ai 
even outlawry, if not, as some say, the massacre, < 
all the bards. 

It is not apparent that the clergy took ai 
part whatever in this persecution of a body whi( 
they might well have regarded as their rivals. Tl 
introduction of Christianity into the country 
Ossian, under St Patrick, seems scarcely, if at a 
to have affected the position of the bards. Th 
became Chiistians without either infficting or si 
fcring any violence, and they were in general t 
auxiliaries and friends of the bishops, monks, ai 
saints. Each monastery, like each prince and lo] 
possessed a bard, whose office it was to sing t 
glory, and often to write the annals, of the coi 
munity.^ Notwithstanding, it is apparent, throuj 
many of the legends of the period, that the bar 
represented a pagan power, in the eyes of mai 

' Herhart de la V1LLEMARQU6, La Poi.w des CloUres Celfiqitfs, C 
renpotulant dii 25 Novcn»1>i*o 1803. 
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ecclesiastical writers, and that they were willingly 
identified with those Druids or Magi who had been 
the principal enemies of the evangelical mission of 
Patrick in Ireland and of Columba in Scotland.^ 
Even in the legend of Columba^ it is noted that some 
among them had determined to make him pay for 
bis ransom according to their custom, and had for 
this end addressed to him importunate solicitations, 
threatening, if he refused, to abuse him in their verse. 
Notwithstanding, it was Columba who saved 
them. He who was bom a poet and remained a 
poet to the last day of his life, interceded for them, 
and gained their cause. His success was not with- 
out dijBSculty, for King Aedh was eager in their 
pursuit; but Columba, as stubborn as bold, made 
head against all. He represented that care must The good 
oe taken not to pull up the ffood com with the not be 

^ ^ . ^^ burned 

feres; that the general exile of the poets would ^^^V^^® 

Oe the death of a venerable antiquity and of that 

poetry which was so dear to the country and so 

^fiil to those who knew how to employ it." The 

^pe com must not be burned, he said, because of 

the weeds that mingle with it. The king and the 



' I* Poetffi impudentes," says tlie legend of St Colman, Roli<. Act. SS. 
Uunii, vol. ii. p. 27. 

' "Cnm aliqnot vernacalo; sen Hibernioe poeseos professorea, quos bar- 
doi Tocant, earn nihil turn ad manum habentcm, non importune tantnin, 
wd improbo divexaaaent, neacio quod donativum ab co sub intemiina- 
tione invectivi poematis conteudentes." — O'Donnell^ book i. c. 57. 

^ ** Ne inter Antiquarionim vitia extirpanda, siniul et intcriret vene- 
rambe antiqnitatis studium. . . . Artcm regno et recte usuris valde pro- 
ficnani. "— 0*DoNNKLL. 
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assembly yielded at length, under condition that 
the number of bards should be henceforward 
limited, and that theur profession should be put 
under certain rules determined by Columba him- 
self. It was his eloquence alone which turned 
aside the blow by which they were threatened; 
and knowing themselves to be saved by him, they 
showed their gratitude by exalting his gloiy in 
their songs and by leaving to their successors the 
charge of continuing his praise/ 

Columba himself had a profound pleasure in this 

poetical popularity. The corporation of bards had 

a chief, Dalian Fergall, who was blind, and whose 

violent death (he was murdered by pirates) has 

given him a place among the holy martyrs, of whom 

son^of there are so few in Ireland. Immediately after 

fr^mthe* the favourable decision of the assembly, Dalian 

honour of composcd a song in honour of Columba, and came 

saviour, fo sing it bcforc him. At the flattering sounds of 

this song of gratitude the Abbot of lona could not 

defend himself from a human sentiment of self- 

satisfaction. But he was immediately reproved by 

one of his monks, Baithen, one of his twelve 

original companions in exile, and who was destined 

to be his successor. This faithful friend was not 

afraid to accuse Columba of pride, nor to tell him 

^ All the authorities of Irish history, printed or iu manuscript, confirm 
this tradition (see Reeves, p. 79, and Moorf, p. 257). Adamnan alone 
says nothing of it ; but he speaks of numerous songs in the Scotic lan- 
guage in honour of Columba, which circulated everywhere in Scotland 
and in Ireland. 
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tliat he saw a sombre cloud of demons flying 
and playing round his head. Columba profited by 
the warning. He imposed silence upon Dalian/ 
reminding him that it was only the dead who 
should be praised, and absolutely forbade him to 
repeat his song.* Dalian obeyed reluctantly, and 
awaited the death of the saint to make known his 
poem, which became celebrated in Irish literature 
under the name of AmbhrUy or the Praise of St 
Columbcille. It was still sung a century after Supereti- 
bis death throug^hout all Ireland and Scotland, tion with 
and even the least devout of men repeated it with song was 
tenderness and fervour, as a safeguard against the 
dangers of war and every other accident.^ It even 



^''Compoeait patrio sermone rhythraum ilium . . . qui in scholia 

•^tiqiurionuii publico perlegi et scholiis ac commentariis exponi con- 

■"wit**— 0*1>0NTIELL, book i. c. 6. This poem, which has been the subject 

of iiuiunerable commentaries, still exists in MS. , and is to be published 

lU all the Liber Hymnorum by Dr Todd. Colgan possessed a copy 

*Hieh seemed to him almost unintelligible : " Est penes me exmplar 

''('jos operis egregie scriptum, sed seclusis fusis, quos habet annexos, com* 

^'^tiriiB, hodie panels, iisque peritissimis, penetrabile." — Ubi supra. 

' VUa SancH Dallani MartyriSj ap. Colgan, Acta Sanctorum Jliber- 
**flf, p. 204. 

' " ijasdem beati viri per qu^edam Scotica; linguie laudum ipsius car- 

^^na, et nominis commemorationem, quidam, quamlibet sceleratis laicai 

^^mTeraationis homines et sanguinarii, ea nocte qua eadem decantave- 

^^t cantica, de manibiis inimicorum qui eamdem eonimdem cantorum 

^^lomam circomsteterant, sunt liberati. . . . Fauci ex ipsis, qui easdcni 

^tDcti viri rommemorationes, quasi parvi {>endcntes, canere nolucrant de- 

t^tntationes . . . soli disperierunt Hujus miraciili testes . . . centeni 

^t amplius. Hoc idem ut contigisse probatur non in uno loco aut tem- 

"^on, aed diversis locis et temporibus in Scotia et Britannia, simili tanien 

mode et causa liberationis factum fuisso. Haec ab expertis uniuscujusque 

regionis, ubicumque re-s eadem simili contigit miraculo, indubitanter didi- 

cimus.** — Abamkan, L 1. Let us add that the disciples of Columba cou- 

tiaued to cultivate music and ^toctry after his death. A modem poet, 
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came to be believed that every one who knew this 
Ambhra by heart and sang it piously would die a 
good death. But when the unenlightened people 
came so far as to believe that even great ednners^ 
without either conversion or penitence, had only to 
sing the Ambhra of Columbcille every day in order 
to be saved, a wonder happened, says the histonan 
and grand-nephew of the saint, which opened the 
eyes of the faithful, by showing to them how they 
ought to understand the privileges accorded by God 
to his saints. An ecclesiastic of the metropolitaa 
church of Armagh, who was a man of corrupt life, 
and desired to be saved without making any change 
in his conduct, succeeded in learning the half of th© 
famous Ambhra, but never could remember the otheir" 
half. It was in vain that he made a pilgrimages 
to the tomb of the saint, fasted, prayed, and spent:: 
the entire night in efforts to impress it upon hisa 
memory — the next morning he found that, though j 
he had at length succeeded in learning the latter^ 
half, he had completely forgotten the first.^ 

The gratitude of the bards to him who had 
preserved them from exile and outlawry, has cer- - 
tainly had some share in the wonderful and lasting ' 
popularity of Columba's name. Shrined in the 
national and religious poetry of the two islands, his 

James Hogg, has WTitton some Euglisli verses, in themselves insignifi- 
cant, to ail old air which had been sung by the monks of lona. — White- ■ 
LAW, Tlie Book of Scotiiah Soiuj. Glasgow, 1857. 

* VicoMTE DE LA ViLLEMARQU^, Po^sU dc3 CloUres Cdliqucs, after- 
CoLGAN and O'Donnell, hH supi-a. 
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fame has Qot only lasted in full brilliancy in Ire- 
land, but it has survived even the Reformation — 
which has destroyed almost all other traces of their 

p»t history as Christians-iu the memory of the 

Celts of Scotland. 
On the other hand, the protection of Columba intimate 

eerbunly confirmed the popularity of the baxds in T^" 

, . , , and music 

t]ie heart of the Irish nation. All opposition be- v^^ reu- 
tween the religious spirit and the bardic influence ™««»d- 
disappeared from his time. Music and poetry 
after that period identified themselves more and 
more with ecclesiastical life. Amoiig the relics of 
the saints the harps on which they had played 
/ound a place. At the first English conquest, the 
bishops and abbots excited the surprise of the in- 
vaders by their love of music, and by accompanying 
themselves on the harp.^ Irish poetry, which was 
in the days of Patrick and Columba so powerful 
^nd so popular, has long undergone in the country 
^f Ossian the same fate as the religion of which 
^liese great saints were the apostles. Rooted like 
^t; in the heart of a conquered people, and like it 
proscribed and persecuted with unwearying vehe- 
mence, it has come ever forth anew from the bloody 
^rrow in which it was supposed to be buried. The 
\&ida became the most powerful allies of patriotism, 
the most dauntless prophets of national indepen- 

^ " Hinc accidit ut episcopi et abbates et sancti in Hibcrnia viri citharas 
oircQiuferre et in iis modulando pie delectari consaeverint. . . . Sancti 
Kevinicitharaab indigenis in reverentia non modica ot pro reliquiis virtuo- 
sis et magnis nsqae hodie habetur. " — G iraldus, Ca mbricc Descriptio, c. 12. 
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dencc, and also the favourite victims of the crue 

of spoilers and conquerors. They made mu 

and poetry weapons and bulwarks against forei 

oppression, and the oppressors used them as tli 

had used the priests and the nobles. A price ^ 

set upon their heads. But while the last scions 

the royal and noble races, decimated or ruined 

Ireland, departed, to die out under a foreign si 

amid the miseries of exile, the successor of t 

bards, the minstrel, whom nothing could tear fro 

his native soil, was pursued, tnicked, and taken lij 

a wild beast, or chained and slaughtered like tl 

most dangerous of rebels. 

Tiie bards. In tlic anuals of the atrocious legislation directs 

formed into by tlic Euglish agaiust the Irish people, as w< 

T f*\ ' ^^^*^^^^ ^ ^^*^^ *^^® Reformation, special penalti 

national ^g^i^^st the minstrels, hard^^ rhymers^ and ger< 

Sraiid <^^^o(jists, who sustained the lords and gentlem 

li^fSi!!" ^^ their love of rebellion and of other crimt 

arc to be met at every step. An attempt "^ 

made, under the sanguinaiy Elizabeth, to gi 

pecuniaiy recompense to those who would celebn 

" her Majesty's most worthy praise." The bargj 

was accepted by none. All preferred flight 

death to this salary of lies. Wandering over 1 

and dale, hidden in the depths of the devastal 

country, they perpetuated there the poetic tra 



' For instance, at the parliament of Kilkenny under Edward I. 
- These ai-e the words of an act of the time of Elizabeth, ([noted 
Moore, p. 257. 
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i of their condemned race, and sang the glory of 
lent heroes and new martyrs, the shame of apos- 
ds, and the crimes of the sacrilegious stranger. 
In order the better to brave tyranny in the midst 
I a subdued and silent people, they had recourse to 
Jlegory and the elegies of love. Under the figure 
of an enslaved queen — or of a woman loved with 
an everlasting love and fought for with despairing 
fidthfiilness, in face of the jealous fury of a step- 
mother — they celebrated again and again the Irish 
Fatherland, the country in mourning and tears, once 
queen and now a slave.^ The Irish, says a great 
higtorian of our own day, loved to make of their 
country a real being whom they loved, and who 
loved them. They loved to address her without 
naming her name, and to identify the austere 
and perilous devotion which they had vowed to 
ter with all that is sweetest and most fortunate 
in the affections of the heart, like those Spartans 
^ho crowned themselves with flowei-s when about 
to perish at Thermopylse.^ 
Up to the time of the ungrateful Stuarts, this Proscribed 

, with vehe- 

pfoscnption of the national poets was permanent, n>ence. 
Ulcreasing in force with every change of reign and 
^very new parliament. The rage of the Cromwel- 
Uan Protestants carried them so far as to break, 
Wherever they met with them, the minstrels harps ^ 



^ *' Erin of the sorrows, onco a ([uccn, now a slave." 

• AuousTiN Thierry, Dix Aiis iV Etudes UistQriques, 

' " Efferati qoidem excursorcs in obvias <|iia8([uc lyroa earuiu proscui- 
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which were still to be found in the miserable cottages 
of the starving Irish, as they were eleven centuries 
before, at the time when the courageous and chaiit- 
able Bridget saw them suspended on the wall of the 
king's palace.^ Nevertheless the harp has remained 
the emblem of Ireland even in the official arms of 
the British empire; and during all last century 
the travelling harper, last and pitiful successor of 
the bards protected by Columba^ was alwa3r8 to be 
" feund at the side of the priest to celebrate the holy 
Theynev. mystmcs of the proscribcd worship. He never 
lasted up ccascd to bc rcccivcd with tender respect under 

to our own 

<iay. the thatched roof of the poor Irish peasant, whom 
he consoled in his misery and oppression by the 
plaintive tenderness and solemn sweetness of the 
music of his fathers. 

The continuance of these distinctive features of 
Irish character through so many centuries is so 
striking, and the misfortunes of that noble race 
touch us so nearly, that it is difficult to resist the 
temptation of lea\aiig behind us those distant ages, 
and of following through later generations the 

sione multis in locis inimnnitor sieviant. " — Lynch, Cambrcnsis Evcrsus, 
book i. c. 4, p. 316. This auUior, who wrote in 1662, feels himself 
obliged to give a detailed description of the harp, lest the instrument 
should disappear in the general ruin of Ireland. '* Quare operBC me 
])retium facturum existinio, si lyne formam lectori ob oculos ponam, ne 
illius memoris gentis excidio . . . innexa obliteretnr." Charles XL, as 
soon as he was established on the throne, permitted the passing of an 
a<^.t of Parliament "against the vagabond minstrels, to repress their 
rhymes and scandalous songs." 

^ " Et vidit citharas in domo regis, et dixit : Citharizate nobis citharis 
vestris."— Tcr^Mi Vita Sancta: Brigit<r, c. 75, p. 536, ap. CoLOAN. 
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melancholy relics of all that has been discovered or 
admired in the most ancient days. We may be par- 
doned for adding that, if the text of those poetic and 
generously obstinate protests against the enslave- 
ment of Ireland have perished, the life and spirit 
of them has survived in the pure and penetrating 
beauty of the ancient Irish airs. Their harmonies 
and their refrains, which are inimitably natural, 
(»igiiial, and pathetic, move the depths of the soul, 
aod send a thrill through all the fibres of human 
aenability. Thomas Moore, in adapting to them 
words which are marked with the impression of a 
passionate fidelity to the proscribed faith and op- 
piessed country, has given to the Irish Melodies 
a popularity which was not the least powerful 
among those pleas which determined the great 
contest of Catholic Emancipation. 

The genius of Celtic poetry has, however, sur- The Celtic 
*^^ed not only m Ireland, m the country of Co- service of 

1 "^ the van- 

^^ba and of Moore, but has found a refuse ina^^^eiiin 

, \ ^ Scotland 

^he glens of the Scottish Highlands, among those Jjjj ^^■ 
^^t moors and rugged mountains, and beside the 
^^p and narrow lakes, which Columba, bearing the 
*ight of the faith to the Caledonian Picts, had so 
^ften traversed. In those districts where, as in a 
great part of Ireland, the Erse or Gaelic language 
i^ still spoken, the Celtic muse, always sad and 
always attached to the cause of the people, has 
Ijeen found in recent times, at the most prosaic 
tnoment of modern civilisation, in the eighteenth 
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century itself, inspiring the warlike songs and 
laments which the Highlanders have consecrated 
to the conquered Pretender and his followers slain. 
And if we may believe a competent and impartial 
judge/ the last effusions of the soul of the Gaelic 
race surpass, in plaintive beauty and in passionate 
feeling, even those delicious Anglo-Scottish songs 
which no traveller can hear without emotion, and 
which have assured the palm, at least of poetry, to 
the cause of the Stuarts, which has been so sadly^ 
represented by its princes, and so iU served b^ 
events, but which the popular and national mus^::^ 
has thus avenged, even for the irremediable defea- 
of Culloden. 

^ Charles Mack at, Th^ Jacobite Songs and BcUlads of Scotia 
1688 to 1746, Introduction, p. 18. 



CHAPTER V. 



COLUMBA's relations with IRELAND — CONTINUED. 



^Mil intercoiine of Columba with the Irish princes — Prophecy upon 
the future of their sons. — Domnall, the king's son, obtains the privi- 
es of dying in his l)ed. — Colnmba visits the Irish monasteries. — 
I^opolar enthusiasm. — Vocation of the young idiot afterwards known 
*s St Eman. — Solicitude of Colnmba for the distant monasteries and 

iDoiiks. — He protects them from excessive labours and accidents. 

~^He exercises authority over laymen. — Baithen, his cousin-german 

^d principal assistant. — The respect shown to both in an assembly 

^ learned men. 

^^' the national parliament of Drumceitt which P^]|j^^^ 
^Ved the bards, and where all the ecclesiastical ^*'^^'' 



mtercourse 

between 

Columba 



^'^iefs of the Irish nation, along with their Sfhprin- 
t^Hnces and provincial kings, were assembled, Co- ^' 
^^ba, already invested by his apostoliaJ labours 
^th great power and authority, found himself 
Surrounded by public homage, and tokens of 
^Uiversal confidence. To all the kings, whose 
kiiisman and friend he was, he preached peace, 
Concord, the pardon of affronts, and the recall of 
exiles, many of whom had found shelter in the 
island monastery which owed its existence to his 
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own exile.^ Nevertheless, it was not with< 
trouble that he obtained from the supreme monaj 
the freedom of a young prince, named Scandl 
son of the chief of Ossory, whom Aedh detain 
in prison, in contempt of his sworn faith, and 
an agreement to which Columba himself had be 
Prophecies a witucss. Thc noblc abbot went to the prisoni 

ofthe . , . . , 

future. in his dungeon, blessed him, and predicted to hi 
that he should be twice exiled, but that he shoul 
survive his oppressor, and reign for thirty years i 
his paternal domain. The king yielded on tiu 
point, but with a bad grace ; he feared the in 
liuence of the illustrious exile, and had seen hii 
return to Ireland with dissatisfaction. His eldeJ 
son had publicly ridiculed the monks of lona, ar 
had thus drawn upon himself the curse of Columl 
which brought misfortune, for he was afterwar 
dethroned and assassinated. But the king's secoi 
son Domnall, who was still young, took openly tl 
part of the Abbot of lona, who predicted for hi 
not only a long and glorious reign, but the ra 
privilege of dying in his bed, on the condition of i 
ceiving the Holy Communion every eight days, ai 
of keeping at least one in seven of his promises*— 
somewhat satirical limit, which betrays either t 
old contradictory spirit of the converted Niall, 
the recollection of his own legitimate resentme: 
against certain princes. His prophecy, extreme 
improbable as it was, in a country where all tl 

1 Adamxax, i. 11, 13. ^ Irish MS, quoted by Reeves, p. 88. 
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piinces perished on the battle-field or by a violent 
death, was nevertheless fulfilled. Domnall, who 
was the third successor of his father, following 
after two other kings who were destroyed by 
their enemies, had a long and prosperous reign ; 
he gained numerous victories, marching to battle 
imder a banner blessed by St Columba, and died, 
after an illness of eighteen months, in his bed, or, 
as Columba specified, with a precision which marks 
the rareness of the occurrence, on his down-bed.^ 
His father, although reconciled to Columba, did not 
escape the common law. The great abbot bestow- 
ed upon him his monastic cowl, promising that it 
ahould always be to him as an impenetrable cuirass. 
After this, he never went into battle without put- 
ting on his friend's cowl above his armour. But 






one day when he had forgotten it, he was killed in 
a combat with the King of Lagenia or Leinster.*- 
Columba had previously warned him against wag- 
ixig war with the people of Leinster, which was the 
country of his mother, and which he loved with 
that impassioned clan or family affection which 
is 80 distinctive a feature in his character. The 
lagenians had not lost the opportunity of working 
^pon this sentiment : for one day, when he was at 
his Abbey of Dm-row, upon their boundary, a numer- 
ous assembly of all ages, from children to old men, 

' "Snper plumatiuDculam." — Adamnan, i. 15. Compare c. 10. 
' Lynch, Cambrensis Eversus^ with Kelly's notes, 17, 19. — O'Dox- 
NELL, book i. c. eO. 



teneH. 
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came to him, and, surromiding him, pleaded with 
such animation their kindred with his mother, that 
they obtained from him the promise, or prophecy; 
that no king should ever be able to overcome them, 
so long as they fought for a just cause.^ 
He visits There is no doubt that, after the assembly of 
monas- Diiimceitt, Columba made many journeys to Ire- 
land. The direction of the various monasteries 
which he had founded there before his voluntary 
exile, and of which he had kept the government in 
his own hands, must have led him often back ; but 
after that assembly, his visits were always made 
notable by miracles of healing, prophecy, or revela- 
tion, and still more by the tender solicitude of hi^ 
paternal heart. Sometimes, towards the decline oi 
his life, while traversing a hilly or marshy country 
he travelled in a car, as St Patrick had done ; bi^ 
the care w4th which his biographers note this fac^ 
proves that formerly the greater part of his jour::^ 
neys had been made on foot.^ He did not limiS 
himself to communities of which he was the supe^ 
rior or founder ; he loved to visit other monasti J 
sanctuaries also, such as that of Clonmacnoisc^ 
whose importance has already been pointed out^- 
Aiid on such occasions the crowding and eageme« 

^ " Id prolixe afflicteqiie allegata cognationc flagitantes. " — O'Donnel— 
hK. cit. Compare Rekves, p. 221. 

2 " Per loca aspem et inaquosa. . . . Pergunt sic tota die per lo^ 
asi)era, copDOsa et saxosa." — O'Donnell, book iii. c. 17. CompaF=" 
Adamxan, ii. 43. 

3 See ante J p. 120. 



I," 
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rf the monks to pay their homage to the holy and 
\)eloved old man was redoubled; they left their out- 
door work, and, crossing the earthen intrenchment, 
ifaich, like the vallum of Roman camps, enclosed 
the Celtic monasteries, came to meet him, chanting 
lymns. When they came up to him, they prostrated 
ftemselves on the ground at his feet, ere they em- 
braced him ; and in order to shelter him from the 
crowd during the solemn processions which were 
made in his honour, a rampart of branches was 
carried like a dais by four men, who surrounded 
Mm, treading with equal steps.^ An ancient 
author even goes so far as to say, that on the 
occasion of his return and prolonged stay in his 
native country, he was invested with a sort of 
genmd supremacy over all the religious of Ireland, 
both monks and nuns.^ 

Durinsr the ioumey from Durrow to Clonmac- vocation of 

, 1 , . the idiot 

^me, Columba made a halt at one of his own af^^war^is 

known as 

ttionasteries, where a poor little scholar, " of thick s* ^^'^• 
speech, and still more heavy aspect," whom his 
siiperiors employed in the meanest services, glided 
^Jito the crowd, and, stealthily approaching the 
®^t abbot, touched the end of his robe behind 

^ Undiqne ab agellulis monasterio vicinis . . . congrogati . . . cgressi 
* - . Tallnm monasterii, nnanimes pcrgunt . . . Quamdam de lignis 
'^^^imidein erga sanctum dearabulantein constringentes . . . ne sanc- 
^^ senior fratrnm multitudinis coustipatione molestaretar." — Adamnan, 

*• a. 

' Vita S. Farannani Confessoris, 15th February, c. 3, in Colo ax, 
"^ eta SS. Uibemia^ p. 377, This author, who wrote only in the thirteenth 
^^titary, cannot be considered of great authority. 

VOL. ni. 
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him, as the Canaanitish woman touched the robe of 
our Lord. Columba, perceiving it, stopped, turned 
round, and, taking the child by the neck, kissed 
him. "Away, away, little fool 1 " cried all the spec- 
tators. " Patience, my brethren,^ said Columba : 
then turning to the boy, who trembled with fear, 
" My son," he said, " open thy mouth, and show 
me thy tongue." The child obeyed, with increas- 
ing timidity. The abbot made the sign of the 
cross upon his tongue, and added, "This child, 
who appears to you so contemptible, let no one 
henceforward despise him. He shall grow every 
day in wisdom and virtue ; he shall be reckoned 
with the greatest among you; God will give to 
this tongue, which I have just blessed, the gift o' 
eloquence and true doctrine.'' ^ The boy grew t> 
manhood, and became celebrated in the church^ 
of Scotland and Ireland, where he was venerate* 
under the name of St Eman. He himself told thiJ 
prophecy, so well justified by the event, to a conj 

^ " Valde dcspectus viiltu et liabitu . . . ccrvicem pueri tenet, ipsunii 
que trahens ante facicm suam statuit. Omnibus dicentibus. . . 
Dimitte, dimitte, quare hunc infelicem et injuriosum retines puemmi 
. . . Sinite, fratre^ hunc. ... fili, aperi os et porrige linguam . . 
cum ingenti tremore. ... In hac vestra congregatione grandis es: 
futurus et lingua ejus salubri et doctrina et eloquentia a Deo donabitur 
Hie erat eminens . . . postea per omnes Scotifle eocledas famosus e- 
valde notisfdmus : qui heec omnia supra scripta verba Segineo abbat: 
de se prophetata enarravit, meo decessoro Failbeo intentius audieut» 
. . . cujus revelatione et ego ipse cognovi haec eadeni qme enarravL" — 
Adamnan, i. 3. St Ernan died in 635. M. de la Villemarqu§ ha- 
cited this incident in liis JJgende Celtiqiie, as a type of the initiatior 
of tlie children of barlmiians into intellectual life by means of th* 
monasteries. 
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temporary of Adanman, who has preserved all the 

details for us. 

These journeys, however, were not necessary to Tender care 

prove Columba's solicitude for the monks who filled for his dis- 

lis monasteries. He showed the same care when and monas- 
teries. 

distant as when at hand, by the help of that mira- 
culous foresight which came to the assistance of 
Iris paternal anxiety in all their spiritual and tem- 
pOTal necessities. One day, after his return from 
Ireland, he was heard to stop suddenly short in the 
conrespondence or transcription in which he had 
been engaged in his little cell in lona, and cry 
with all his strength, " Help, help 1 " This cry was 
addressed to the guardian angel of the community, 
f and the appeal was made on behalf of a man who 
had fallen from the top of the round tower which 
was then being built at Durrow, in the centre of 
Ireland — so great was his confidence in what he 
himself called the indescribable and lightning 
speed of the flight of angels ; and greater still 
^as his trust in their protection.^ Another time, 
^t lona, in a day of chilly fog, such as occurs often 

m 

^ that sombre climate, he was suddenly seen to 

^Urst into tears. When asked the reason of his dis- 

^^e8S, he answered, "Dear son, it is not without 

^tia^son that I weep. At this ver}'^ hour I see my 

> ** In toguiiolo sno scribens. . . . Auxiliare, aiixiliare. . . . Duo 

^t^atres ad januam sancti . . . causam talis subito vocis interrogant. 

* . . Angelo qui nunc inter vos stabat, jujwi. , . . Valdo mirabilis et 

t»ene indicibilis est angelici volatus xx^rnicitas, fulgurc ut restinio, celeritati 

\>aritas." — A DAMN AN, iii. 15. 
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dear monks of Durrow condemned by their abbot 
to exhaust themselves in this dreary weather build- 
ing the great round tower of the monastery, and 
the sight overwhelms me." The same day, and 
at the same hour, as was afterwards ascertained 
Laisran, the abbot of Durrow, felt within himself 
something like an internal flame, which reawakened 
in his heart a sentiment of pity for his monks. He 
immediately commanded them to leave their woik, 
to warm themselves, and take some food, and evea 
forbade them to resume their building until tlt<^ 
weather had improved. Tliis same Laisran afteJ^ 
wards came to deserve the name of Consoler of tl^-^ 
Monks, so much had he been imbued by Columl^^ 
with that supernatural charity which, in monast^^^ 
life, as in every other Christian existence, is a^^ 
once a light and a flame, ardens et Iticens} 
Authority Columba not only retained his superior jurisdic^::^' ^ 
over the tiou ovcr tlic monasteries which he had foundec^^^ 

laymen. tit i»iiti t • i ^\e 

m Ireland, or which had been admitted to thr-^^-^ 



privileges of his foundations, but he also exercisec^ 
a spiritual authority, which it is difficult to ex: 
plain, over various laymen of his native island^^-*^ 




1 ** Quanta auimi teneritudine . . . et quam mirabiU divinitus in! 
scicutirti dono . . . uon sccus ac si oculis pnesentes essent, intuebatiir. — ""^^^ 
— O'DoNNELL, ii. 65. "Quadam bnunali et valde frigida die, magn 
inolostatus ma^rorc, flevit. . . . Non imnierito, filiole, ego hac in 
contristor, meos videns monachos quos Jjaisrannus nunc gravi fatigatoi:^ 
lalK)rc in aliciijus majoris donius fabrica molestat . . . eodem momeiit-': 
lioni) laisran uus . . . qua.si quadam pyra intrinsecus saccensns." 
A DAMN AN, i. 29. Compare book iiu c. 15 for a similar incident pel 
to the same Monastery of Durrow and its round tower. Abbot 
was a near relative of Columba, and became his third suc-ceasor at lona. ^— 
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in one occasion, he is known to have sent his 
cousin, friend, and principal disciple to the centre 
of Ireland, to Drum-Cuill, to pronounce sentence 
of excommunication against a certain family, whose 
crime, however, is not specified. This disciple was 
Bdthen, whom we have seen to be one of Colimi- 
ba's companions from the moment of his exile, and 
who warned his superior against the fumes of 
pride, at the time when the bards began to express 
their enthusiastic gratitude. The gentle Baithen, 
when he had arrived at the appointed place, after 
having passed the whole night in prayer under 
an oak, said to his companions, " No, I will not 
exconununicate this family before making sure 
that it will not repent I give it a year's re- 
spite, and during the year, the fate of this tree 
shall be a warning to it." Some time after the 
^e was struck by lightning ; but we are not in- 
formed if the family thus warned was brought to 
'^pentance. 

Baithen was a man of tender soul, of whom we Baithen, 
^"ould fam speak at greater length, if it were not pai feiiow- 
heedful to circumscribe the wide and confused re- 
ords of Celtic hagiography. Columba compared 
lim to St John the Evangelist ; he said that his 
>eloved disciple resembled him wlio was the beloved 
lisciple of Christ, by his exquisite purity, his 
>enetrating simplicity, and his love of perfection.^ 

^ ** Nolo hac vice hanc familiam excommunicaro doiicc sciam an ad 
pceuitentiam couvcrtatur, aa uon. . . . Dicebat quod ... in innoccutia 



men. 
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And Columba was not alone in doing ju8tic( 

the man who, after having been his chief lieui 

ant in his work, was to become his first succea 

Testimony (3ne day, in an assembly of learned monks, j 

racter of bablv held in Ireland, Fintan, a very learned i 

lK)th from •^ ,11 n ^ 

an assem. very wisc man,^ and also one of the twelve cc 

bly of •' 

1^®^ panions of Columba's exile, was questioned u] 
the qualities of Baithen. "Know," he answei 
" that there is no one on this side of the Alps \ 
is equal to him in knowledge of the Scriptures, j 
in the greatness of his learning." " What ! " s 
his questioners — " not even his master, Columbj 
" I do not compare the disciple with the mast 
answered Fintan. " Columba is not to be c< 
pared with philosopher and learned men, but ^ 
patriarchs, prophets, and apostles. The E 
Ghost reigns in him ; he has been chosen by i 
for the good of all. He is a sage among tJl sa 
a king among kings, an anchorite with anchor 
a monk of monks ; and in order to biing hin 
to the level even of laymen, he knows how t<: 



sincerissiiiiu et in siiiiplicitatu prudeiitissima, ft in discipliua r 
perfcctorum opcnim uon dissimilcs fuerunt" — Act. SS. lk)LLAND., ^ 
June, p. 238. Let us add what these Ade^f relate of his inc< 
fervour in prayer : *'Cum iter aliquod faceret aut alioquin alloqu* 
. . . nianus suas sub vestiniento sue ad orandum Deuiu menti alac 
terim dirigebat . . . Inter duas particulas ori appositas, simul intc 
sorbitiuucula . . . et (piod difficilius est, tempore metendi cum ma 
lum in terra collectum portaret ad cervicem, altenia brachia ad e 
extendens, Tonautem interpellabat. " — Ibid., p. 237. 

* So much so, that the l^oUandists suppose this Fiutan, describ 
Jiiiiis Lajipani in the Acts of St Baithen, to be the same as the Fi 
Jilius Aidir, of Adamuan, book il c. 3*2. Comjiare Reeved, p. 144. 
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V^or of heart among the poor ; ^ thanks to the 
apostolic charity which inspires him, he can rejoice 
with the joyful, and weep with the mifortunate. 
And amid all the gifts which God's generosity has 
krished on him, the true humility of Christ is so 
royally rooted in his soul, that it seems to have 
been bom with him.*' It is added that all the 
learned hearers assented unanimously to this en- 
thusiastic eulogium. 

' "Scitote quod naUuB ultra Alpes com par illi in cogiiitioue Scriptu- 
nnun diviuarum et in magnitudine scientis reperitur. . . . Numquid 
ille apientior est quam sanctus Coluniba nutricius illius ? Ille enim non 
tun flipientibua litteratis, sed patriarchis et prophetis Dei et apostolis 
magis comparandufl est. . . . Vera humilitas Ohriati robustissime in eo 
TCgnat, tanquam a natura ei hareret . . . Cum hoc testimonium vir 
■nctos in medio sapientum proferret. . . . lUe enim sapiens cum sapien- 
tibos, rex com regibus, anachoreta cum anachoretis, et monachus cum 
■muLchiB . . . et pauper corde cum pauperibus." — Act. S. Holland., 
▼oL il June, p. 238. 



CHAPTER VL 

COLUMBA THE PROTECTOR OF SAILORS AND AGRI- 
CULTURISTS, THE FRIEND OF LAYMEN, AND 
THE AVENGER OF THE OPPRESSED. 



His aniversal solicitude and charity daring all his missionaiy life." 
The sailor-monks : seventy monks of lona form the crew of ibe 
monastic fleet ; their boats, made of osiers covered with hides.— Th^ 
boldness at sea : the whirlpool of Corryvreckan. — Columba's prayc** 
protects them against sea-monsters. — Their love of solitude le»^ 
them into unknown seas, where they discover St Kilda, Iceland 
and the Faroe Isles. — Cormac in Orkney, and in the icy ocean. — 
Columba often accompanies them: his voyages among the Hebrid^^ 
— The wild boar of Skye. — He subdues tempests by his prayed 
he invokes his friend St Kenneth. — He is himself invoked duJ 
ing life, and after his death, as the arbiter of winds. — Filial conJ 
plaints of the monks when their prayers are not granted. — The bene 
fits which he conferred on the agricultural population disentanglec 
from the maze of fables : Columba discovers foiwtains, regulatei 
irrigations and fisheries, shows how to graft fruit-trees, obtains eorlj 
harvests, interferes to stop epidemics, cures diseases, and procures 
tools for the peasants. — His s|)ecial solicitude for the monkisl 
labourers : he blesses the milk when it is brought from the cow : hi.* 
breath refreshes them on their return from harvest. — The blacksmitl 
carried to heaven by his alms. — His relations with the layman whose 
hospitality he claims : prophecy touching the rich miser who shuts 
his door upon him. — The live cows of his Lochaber host. — The 
poacher's spear. — He pacifies and consoles all whom he meets. — Hi* 
prophetic threats against the felons and reivers. — Punishment in- 
flicted upon the assassin of an exile. — Brigands of royal blood put 
down by Columba at the risk of his life. — He enters into the sea up 
to his knees to arrest the pirate who had pillaged his friend. — The 
standard-bearer of Caesar and the old missionary. 
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URiNG all the rest of his life, which was to pass Fatherly 

T'»iii»T • 1 •! • solicitude 

1 his island of lona, or in the neighbourinff and chanty 

^ ^ ^ the most 

listricts of Scotland which had been evangelised ?^*?«*i , 

o features of 

by his unwearied zeal, nothing strikes and attracts ^'5^^°'^" 
flie historian so much as the generous ardour of 
Columba's charity. The history of his whole life 
proves that he was bom with a violent and even 
vmdictive temper ; but he had succeeded in subdu- 
ing and transforming himself to such a point that 
he was ready to sacrifice all things to the love of 
his neighbour. It is not merely an apostle or a 
monastic founder whom we have before us — beyond / 
and besides this it is a friend, a brother, a benefactor 
of men, a brave and untiring defender of the la- 
bourer, the feeble, and the poor : it is a man occu- 
pied not only with the salvation but also with the 
happiness, tlie rights, and the interests of all his 
fellow-creatures, and in whom the instinct of pity 
showed itself in a bold and continual interposition 
against all oppression and wickedness. 

Without losing the imposing and solemn char- 
acter which always accompanied his popular fame, 
he will now be revealed to us under a still more 
touching aspect, through all the long succession of 
his apostolic labours, and in the two principal 
occupations — agriculture and navigation — which 
gave variety to his missionary life. 

For navigation alternated with agriculture in Maritime 

lif f fl 

the labours of the cenobites of lona. The same monks of 

loua. 

luonks who cultivated the scanty fields of the holy 
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island, and who reaped and threshed the com, 
accompanied Columba in his voyages to the neigh- 
bouring isles, and followed the sailor's trade, then, 
it would seem, more general than now among die 
Irish race.^ Communication was then frequent I 
not only between Ireland and Great Britain, but > 
between Ireland and GauL We have ahea^ 
seen in the port of Nantes an Irish boat ready 
to carry away the founder of Luxeuil.^ The Gaul- 
ish merchants came to seU or oflFer their wines as 
far as to the centre of the island, to the Abbey 
of Clonmacnoise.^ In the life of our saint, sea- 
faring populations* are constantly spoken of m 
surrounding him, and receiving his continual visits; 
and exercises and excursions are also mentioned, 
which associate his disciples with all the incidents 
of a seafaring life. As a proof of this we quote 
four lines, in very ancient Irish, which may be thus 
translated : — 

" Honour to the soldiera who live at lona ; 
There arc three times fifty under the monastic rule, 
Seventy of whom are appointed to row, 
And cross the sea in their leathern barks." 



1 ** Lugbeiis quadam ad Sanctum die post fnigum veniens tritura- 
tionem. . . . Idem siniul cum sancto viro ad Caput Regionis (Cantifre) 
pergeus, iiauclerum et nautas adveutantis barest interrogans.** ~ 
Adamnan, 1. 28. 

2 Vol. iL p. 427. " Navis qua) Scotorum commercia vexerat," aay« 
tlie biography of St Columbanus. 

3 Fita S. Kiaram\ c. 31, cited by Rkeves, p. 57. 
* ** Nautffi, navigatores, remiges, uauticL" 
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These boats were sometimes hollowed out of the Boats of 



osier cover- 



runks of trees, like those which are still found ed with 
iQiied in the hogs or turf-mosses of Ireland ; but 
ao6t generally they were made of osier, and covered 
irith buffalo-skins, like those described by Caesar.^ 
rheir size was estimated by the number of skins 
which had been used to cover them. They were 
geaerally small, and those made of one or two 
skins were portable. The abbot of lona had one 
of this description for the inland waters when he 
travelled beyond the northern hills {dorsum Bri- 
iannice), which he crossed so often to preach among 
the Picts.' At a later period the community 
x>8sessed many of a much larger size, to convey 
he materials for the reconstruction of the primitive 
aonastery at lona, and the timber which the sons 
•f Columba cut down and fashioned in the vast 



* "Corpus naviuni yiminibus contextuin coriis intcgebatur.** — Bell. 

inl^ i. 54. 

" Primum cana mUx, maderacto viinine, imnrani 
Texitur in puppim csraoque iDduta Juvenco." 

LUCAN., iv. 

Th<f2ie boats were called iu Celtic Curach, from which comes eurrtica 
r currica in monkish Latin. These osier canoes are still in use, nnder 
he name of coracle, in the Welsh seaports. They are composed of a 
ight construction of willow lathes, covered either with skin or with 
arpaulin. After their day's work the fishers put the coracle to dry; 
ind, taking it on their hacks, carry it to their cottage door. This hu8 
wen seen by M. Alphonse Esquiros at Caermarthcn. — JUvue des Deux 
Mondfs, 15th February 1865. 

' ** Mitte te in navim nniiis pellis. . . . Carabum ex duobus tantum 
'-onis et demidio fiu;tnm. . . . Nunc, nunc celerius nostram quam ultra 
nvum naviculam posuistis in domum, hue citius advehite, et in viciniore 
*loniuucula pouite." — Adamnan, i. 34. 
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oak forests which then covered the whole coun- 
try, now so sadly deprived of wood. They went 
like galleys, with sail or oar, and were furnished 
with masts and rigging like modem boats, m 
holy island had at last an entire fleet at ila 
disposal, manned and navigated by the monks.^ 
Their bold- In these frail skijQb Columba and "his monb 

n688 at sea. 

ploughed the dangerous and stormy sea which dasbei 
on the coasts of Scotland and Ireland, and pene- 
trated boldly into the numberless gulfe and straiti 
of the sombre Hebridean archipelago. They knew 
the perils to which their insular existence exposed 
them ; but they braved those dangers without feaii 
accustomed as they were to live in the midst of 
storms,^ upon an isle which the great waves of ocean 



^ This passage of Adamnan is very important for the history of t)M 
primitive Celtic navigation. ** Cum dolatas per terram piness et robore* 
truherentur longoB trabes ft inagtue naviuin jHiriUr et damns maUr^ 
cvchercnlur. . . . £a die cpa nostri uautso, omnibus praeparatis, suf^ 
niemorutaruni ligna matenaiiun proponunt scaphis per marc et curu*^ 
trahere. . . . Per longas et obligas vias tota die properls flatibus, X^ 
pro])itio famulnntibus, et plenis sine ulla retardatione velis, ad lor^^^ 
insulam omnis ilia navalis emigratio prospere evenit." — ii. 45. The wo*^ 
in Italics arc the text given by the Hollandists {Aciu Sand&rum^ Ji»^^» 
vol. ix. p. 275), which seems to us preferable to that of tlie MS. foUo-^*^^ 
by Dr Keeves. There is here question of three kinds of boats : na^*^*^ 
scapluv-t and curucct; and it is evident that there must have been a worka^^^P 
on the island for the building of the lai-ger vessels, because great \of^^ °^ 
wood wei-e carried there destined to be employed in the building of b^:^^*^ 
as well as for the monastic buildings. In another passage (Adamit ^^^> 
ii. 35), a transport boat, oncraria navis, is s|>okeu of^ manned ^^ 
monks, and laden with osiers which the ablnit Columba had sent ^^^ 
to a neighbouring pro^Hjrty : **Virgarum fasciculos ad hospitlum c^*"' 
struendum." 

^ '* Die fragoso! tempestatis et intolerabilis undarum maguitudinis. ^ • ' 
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eatened continually to swallow up. Not less The wWri- 
rminsc was their position when the winds carried &rry- 
em towards the terrible whirlpool, named after a 
mce of the Niall family, who had been drowned 
lere, the Caldron of Brechan, and which there 
as always a risk of being driven upon while cross- 
ig from Ireland to Scotland The winds, when 
lowmg from certain directions, hollow out in their 
rhirl such terrible abysses about this spot, that 
?en to our own time it has continued the terror 
f sailors. The holiest of Columba's guests passed 
tby with trembling, raising their hands towards 
leaven to implore the miracle which alone could 
ave them.^ But he himself, who one day was 

tis, ait (sanctns), hac die valdc ventosa et nimis periculosa, licet brevo, 
vtom prospere transnavigare potest ? '* — Adamnan, i. 4. This recalls 
yt lines of the poet — 

** Quid rigor sternoB cceli, quid frigora possunt, 
Ignotumque ftretum ? " 

Claudian, in Consulat. III. Honor., v. 54. 

* "Nunc in tindosis Chaiybdis Brecani tcstibus valdc periclitatnr, am- 
ttqne ad coelam, in prora sedens, palmas elcvat." — Adamnan, i. 5. 
Est Torago periculosissima marina, in qua, si qua navis intrat, non 
idiL" — Vila Sancli Kiarani, apud Reevks, 263. Compare Giraldus 
Ubrensis, Topogr. HibemicBf ii. 41. Walter Scott has not omitted 
ii spot in his poetical itinerary— 

" I would 
That your eye could see the mood 
Of Conyvreckan's whirlpool rude. 
When dona the Hag her whitened hood. . . . 
And Scarba's iale, whose tortured shore 
Btill rings to Ck>rryvreckan'8 roar." 

It must be remarked that as the name of Scotia has been transferred 
m Ireland to Scotland, the name of the abyss so feared by the sailors 
lona has also been transferred to the whirlpool which tourists see in the 
itance between the isles of Scarba and lona, in the much-frcquentod 
ute from Oban to Glasgow. 
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almost swallowed up in it, and whose mind waa 
continually preoccupied by the recollection of hii 
kindred, imagined that he saw in this whirlpool a j 
symbol of the torments endured in purgatory bf 
the soul of his relative who had perished at that 
spot, and of the duty of prajing for the repose rf ,^ 
that soul at the same time as he prayed for die ' 
safety of the companions of his voyage.^ 
coiumba's Columba's prayers, his special and ardently de- 
protect sired blessing, and his constant and passionate in- j 
against the tcrccssiou for his brethren and disciples, were the j 

aea-mon- *- ! 

8ter8. grand safeguard of the navigators of lona, not only \ 
against wind and shipwrecks, but against other ] 
dangers which have now disappeared from theae 
coasts. Great fishes of the cetaceous order swarmed 
at that time in the Hebridean sea. The sharks 
ascended even into the Highland rivers, and one of 
the companions of Columba, swimming across th^ 
Ness, was saved only by the prayer of the saint, ^^ 
the moment when he wa*s but an oar s length iro^ 
the odious monster, which had before swallowed (P^ 
of the natives.- Tlie entu-e crew of a boat mann^ 
by monks took fright and turned back one day ^ 
meeting a whale, or perhaps only a shark mo^ 
formidable than its neighbours; but on anoth 
occasion, the same Baithen who was the friend an:^ 

1 ** Ilia sunt ossa Brecani cogiiati nostri, quae voluit Christus ita no^ 
ostendi, ut pro defuncti refrigerio, ac pro nostro a prsesenti periculo lib^ 
atione simul apud Dorainum intercedamus. '* — O'Donnkll, ii. 21, ap^ 
COLOAN, p. 434. 

2 Adam NAN, ii. 27. 
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ccessor of Columba, encouraged by the holy abbot's 
essing, had more courage, continued his course, 
nd saw the monster bury itself in the waves. 
After all/' said the monk, "we are both in the 
tods of God, both this monster and I."^ Other 
monks^ sailing in the high northern sea, were panic- 
Btrack by the appearance of hosts of unknown shell- 
fish, who, attaching themselves to the oars and sides 
of the boat, made holes in the hide with which the 
fiamework was covered.* 

It was neither curiosity nor love of gain, nor-rheioveof 
even a desire to convert the pagans, which stimu- sends them 
lated Columba's disciples to dare all the dangers of known sew. 
navigation in one of the most perilous seas of the 
world ; it was the longing for solitude, the irresist- 
Me wish to find a more distant retreat, an asylum 

^ "Ecce cetns mine et immensae magnitndinis, sc instar montls erigcnB, 
<va tpendt patula nimis dentosa. . . . Remiges, deposito velo, valde per- 
^ti . . . illam oLortani ex belluino motu fluctuationem vix evadere 
Noernnt. . . . Cui Baitheneus : £go et ilia bellua sub Dei potestate 
■Qooa. . . . iEqnor et cetnm, ambabus manibus elevatis, benedicit in- 
^icpidaa. . . . Bellua magna se sub fluctu immergens . . . nusqnani 
"pptruit.** — Adamnan, L 19. Up to the eighteenth centur}' whales 
^nented these parts, and they have been seen to capsize fishing-boats. 
-Mabtin*8 Western Islands, p. 5. The whales have disappeared, as havo 
Iio the seals, which as late as 1703 supplied food to the Hebridean 
Jinds. Tlie Monastery of lona kept a flock of them in a neighbouring 
Und: "Parvam insulam ubi marini nostri juris vituli generantur et 
Herant." A robber attempted to take them away, but sheep wen^ 
ren up to him in preference. — Adamnan, i. 42. 

' "Qutedam, usque in id temporis invisffi mare obtegentes occurrerant 
tne et infesta; nimis bestiobe quie horribili impetu carinam et latera, 
ippimque et proram ita forti ferebant percnssura, ut pelliceum tectum 
.vis penetnde putarentur penetrare i>osse. Prope ranarum magnitudi- 
'm ncaleis jiermolestffi, non volatilcs, sed nntatiles, sed et remorum pal- 
ulas infonttalMint." — Ai>amnan, ii. 42. 
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still further oflf than that of lona, upon some un- 
known rock amid the loneliness of the sea, where no 
one could join them, and from which they never couM 
be brought back. They returned to lona without 
having discovered what they were in search of, sad 
yet not discouraged ; and after an interval of lert 
always took to sea again, to begin once more their 
Discovery auxious scarch.^ It was thus that the steep azid 
the Fariie ' almost inacccssiblc island of St Kilda,* made famous 

Isles, and /• • i • i /» 

Iceland, by the daxiDg of its bird-hunters, was first discove^ 
ed ; then ftir to the north of the Hebrides and even 
of the Orcades, they reached the Shetland Isles, and 
even, according to some, Iceland itself, which is only 
at the distance of a six days' voyage from Ireland, 
and where the first Christian church bore the name 
of St Columba. Another of their discoveries was 
the Faroe Islands, where the Norwegians at a later 
date found traces of the sojourn of the Irish monks, 

^ ** Desertum in pclago intransmeabili invenire optantes."— AdamnaSi 
ii. 42. '* Baitheneus . . . bcnedici a sancto petivit cum ceteris, ii> 
mari ercmum quffisiturus, post longos per ventosa circuitus sequora, eremo 
nou reperto, in patriam reveraus." — /Wr/., i. 20. 

* Several religious buildings of a very early date, and a cliurcli dedi- 
cated to St Columba, were to be found in St Kilda as late as 1758. T^® 
inhabitants of the island, though Calvin ists, still celebrated the sai'P'^" 
day by carrying all the milk of their dairies to the governor or farmef o^ 
the isle, which belonged then to a chief of the clan Macleod. This fim***' 
distributed it in equal portions to every man, woman, and child in ^^^ 
island. — See History of St Kilda, by Kenneth Macaulay. This isl*^ 
whicli is the most western spot in Europe, is celebrated for the expl^^^ 
* of the bird-catchers, who are suspended by long cords over jwrpendi*^"' 
lar cliffs. It has scarcely eighty inhabitants. The site of the ch^P'^ 
called that of Columba is still shown^ with a cemetery and some me«ii* 
cinal and consecrated springs. St Columba's day is still observed ^y 
the people. 
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ooks, crosses, and bells.* Connac, the bold- 
lese bold explorers, made three long, laborious 
igerons voyages with the hope, always dis- 
ed, of finding the wilderness of which he 
i. The first time on landing at Orkney he conuAc at 

^ ^ theOrk- 

death, with which the savage inhabitants neys. 
archipelago threatened all strangers, only by 
)f the rec(ymmendations which Columba had 
d from the Pictish king, himself converted, 
5tm pagan king of the northern islanders.^ 
ther occasion the south wind drove him for 
1 successive days and nights almost into the 
of the icy ocean, far beyond anything that 
igination of man had dreamed of in those 



aroabok, ap. AtUiq. Celto-Scand,, p. 14. Dicuil, who wrote in 
that a hundred years before the Faroe Islands had been inhab- 
eremUxjE ex nostra Scotia naviganUs.*' — Ed. I^etronne, p. 39. 
[XNE8, Scotlatid in the Middle AgcSy p. 101, and Lanioan, 
dory of Ireland^ c. 3, p. 225, where the question of the first 
>f Iceland is thoroughly investigated. 

deo regi, pr.Ksenti Orcadum regulo, commcndavit dicons : Ali- 
4ftris nuper emigraverunt, desertuni in pelago iutransmeabili 
[itantes, qui si forte post longos circuitus Orcades devenerunt 
lie regulo cujus obsides in manu tiia sunt, diligenter commenda 
iropter supradictam S. viri commendationem, de morte in 
liberatus est vicina."— Adamnan, ii. 42. This passage will 
of Ariosto, where he places in the Hebrides the scene of Olym- 
erauce by Roland, and attributes to the inhabitants of these 
5 habit of exposing their women to sea monsters : — 

" Per diHtrugger quell' Isola d'Ebuda 
Che di qoante il mar cinge h la piu cnidn. 
Voi dovete 9a.\\«T ch'oltre Tlrlanda, 
Fra molte, che vi son, I'isola giace 
Nomata Eliiida, che ]>er legge nianda 
Rul)ando intomo il ruo popol rapaoe.*' 

Orlnmto Fur (otto, \x. 11-12. 

macus, qui tribus non minus vicibus crenium in Oceano laboriose 
III. P 
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Columba, the father and head of those bold aoi 
pious mariners, followed and guided them by his evei 
vigilant and prevailing prayers. He was in some 
respects present with them, notwithstanding II16 
distance which separated them from the sanctuaiy 
and from the island harbours which they had left 
Prayer gave him an intuitive knowledge of the 
dangers they ran. He saw them, he suffered and 
trembled for them; and immediately assembling 
the brethren who remained in the monastery by the 
sound of the bell, offered for them the prayers of the 
commimity. He implored the Lord with tears to 
grant the change of wind which was necessary for 
those at sea, and did not rise from his knees untfl 
he had a certainty that his prayers were granted. 
This happened often, and the saved monks, on 
returning from their dangerous voyages, hastened 
to him to thank and bless him for his prophetic 
and beneficent aid.^ 

Often he himself accompanied them in their vo 



quaesivit, nee tamen invenit." — Adamnan, i. 6. ''Postquam a t^ 
per iufinitum Oceanum pleuis enavigavit veils . . . usqae ad mor^ 
periclitari ecepit. Nam cum ejus navis a terris per quatuordecim «^* 
temporis dies, totidemquc noctes, plenis veils, austro flante vento, ad ^ 
tentrlonalls plagam ca'U dlrecto excurreret cursu, ejusmodi navl^^ 
ultra human! excursus modum et irremeabilis vldebatur." — Ibid.,, ii. ^ 
^ ** Eadcm hora et sanctus noster, quamllbet longe absens corpore, »• 
Itu tamen prasens In navi cum Comiaco erat. Unde . . . person^ 
siguo fratres ad oratlonem convocant. , . . Ecce enlm nunc Corm^ 
cum suls nautls. . . . Christum Intentlus precatur : et nos Ipsum ors-^ 
adjuvemus. . . . Et post oratlonem cito surglt, et abstergens lacry^ 
. . . quia Domlnus austrum nunc In aqullonarem convertit flatura, s^ 
tros de perlculis commembrcs retrahentem, quos hie ad nos iteJ^ 
reducat." — Adamnan, ii. 42. 
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;es of circumnavigation or exploration, and paid His voy- 
anv ^^isit8 to the isles of the Hebridean archipelago visits to the 

. " . other He- 

iacovered or frequented by the sailors of his com- ]>ndean 
aimity, and where cells or little colonies from the 
»reat island monastery seem to have existed. This 
was specially the case at Eigg, where a colony of 
fifty-two monks, founded and ruled by a disciple of 
the abbot of lona, were killed by pirates twenty 
years after his death.* This was a favourite spot 
which he loved to visit, no doubt to enjoy the 
solitude which was no longer to be found at lona, 
where the crowds of penitents, pilgrims, and peti- 
tioners increased from day to day. And he took 
special pleasure also in Skye, the largest of the 
Hebridean isles, which, after the lapse of twelve 
centuries, was recalled to the attention of the 
world by the dangerc^us and romantic adventures 

' The tragedy of Eigg, which took place in 617, deserves special nien- 
ttwj. According to Irish annals, St Donnan, the founder of the com- 
iwiutj, was the friend and disciple of Columbn . Desirous of finding a 
i>M>K solitary retreat, he established himself with some companions in the 
isl«Qd of Eigg, whi<:h was then inhabited only by the sheep of the queen 
<)fthe country (many of the islets near Staffa are at present used as pasture) . 
^ queen, infonned of this invasion of her territory, commanded that all 
■koold be killed. When the murderers arrived on the island it was the 
frt of Easter, and mass was being said. Donnan begged them to wait until 
ittgs was over. They consented, and when tlie service was at an end the 
■'HJuks gave themselves up to the sword. According to another version 
ite queen or lady of the soil sent pirates (latrones) to kill them. They 
f«i« surprised singing ()salms in their oratory, from whence they went 
■ito the refectory, in order that they might die where the most carnal 
foments of their life had been passed. There were fifty-two of them, 
hb is the version given by the Bollandists, vol. ii. April, p. 487. As if 
f the special blessing of these martyrs, this isle was still Catholic in 
?03, and St Donnan was venemted.— Martin's Journey to the WeMeim 
'*IaR€U, p. 279. 
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of Prince Charles-Edward and Flora Macdonald 
It was then scarcely inhabited, though very large 
and covered by forests, in which he could bmy i 
himself and pray, leaving even his brethren &r ^ 
The wild behind him. One day he met an immense wild boar 

IxMir of ^ 

skye. pursued by dogs ; with a single word he killed the 
ferocious brute, instead of protecting it, as in similar 
cases the saints of the Merovingian legends were sd 
ready to do.^ He continued during all the middle 
ages the patron of Skye, where a little lake still 
bears his name, as well as several spots, and monu- > 
ments in the neighbouring isles.^ 

While sail- Stonus oftcu disturbed these excursions by sea, 

ing with , - 

hiB monks and thcu Colimiba showed himself as laborious and 

he stills the 

storms by ^i(j as the most tried of his monastic marineis. 

prayer. 

AiVlien all were engaged in rowing, he would not 
remain idle, but rowed with them.^ We have seen 
him brave the frequent storms of the narrow and 

^ **Cum in Scia insala aliquantis demoraretur diebus, panlo lougi"* 
solus, orationis iutuitu, scparatiis a fratribus, silvam ingressua. . • • 
Veiiatici canes. . . . Ulterius hue procedere noles : in loco ad quem ^*' 
venisti morere." — Adamxan, ii. 26. 

* This lake has been drained by Lord Macdonald, the present proprict^*^ 
of the island. Tlie memory and name of Columba are distinctly to ^ 
found at Eilca Naoinbh, where a well which he had hollowed in ^"® 
rock, and the tomb of his mother EUhHe, are still shown ; and i\aO ^ 
Tirec, so often mentioned by Adamnan under the name of Terra Eth"^^' 
In all the bleak islands of the western coast of Scotland, and especially ^ 
the district of Lorn (Argyllshire), there are sculptured crosses of cari^'^' 
and varied forms, tombstones, ruined chapels, buildings of coarse o**** 
struction and singular shape, Druidical stones, and churches more or 1^^ 
ancient, almost always dedicated to Columba. These are carefully ^^ 
scribed in a small volume with engravings, which has been publisl^^ 
anonymously by Thomas Muir, a Leith merchant, entitled The WtsfU^' 
Islands; Edinburgh, 1861. 

* Fifn S. Camgrfliy ap. Colo an, p. 458. 
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gerous lakes in the north of Scotland.^ At sea 
retained the same courageous composure in the 
8t tempestuous weather, and took part in all the 
iors" toils. During the voyage which he made 
m lona to Ireland, to attend with King Aidan 
J parliament of Drumceitt, his vessel was in great 
Qger ; the waves dashed into the boat till it was 
1 of water, and Columba took his part with the 
lore in baling it out But his companions stop- 
d him. " What you are doing at present is of 
tie service to us,'' they said to him ; " you would 

better to pray for those who are about to 
rish.*' He did so, and the sea grew calm from 
B moment when, mounting on the prow, he raised 
i arms in prayer. 

With these examples before them, his com- 
uions naturally appealed to his intercession 
lenever storms arose during any of his voyages. 
1 one occasion he answered them, "It is not 
' turn ; it is the holy abbot Kenneth who must 
ij for us/' Kenneth was the abbot of a mon- 
ery in Ireland, and a friend of Columba's who 
ae often to lona to visit him. At the very 
le hour he heard the voice of his friend echo 
\na heart, and, warned by an internal voice, left 

refectory where he was, and hastened to the 
irch to pray for the shipwrecked, crying, " We 
^e something else to do than to dine when Co- 
iba is in danger of perishing at sea." He did 

' See aiUc, page 178. 
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not even take the time to put on both his shoes 
before he went to the church, for which he received 
the special thanks of his friend at lona;^ an inci- 
dent which recalls another Celtic legend — that of 
the bishop St Patemus, who obeyed the call of hig 
metropolitan with a boot upon one foot only.* 
He is in. Uudcr all thcsc legendary digressions it is evi- 

vole 0(1 

everywhere dcut that the mouastic apostle of Caledonia, apart 

88 the mas- 
ter of the from the prevailing efficacy of his prayers, had 

wrlUClo* 

made an attentive study of the winds and of all 
the phenomena of nature which affected the lives 
of the insular and maritime people whom he sought 
to lead into Christianity. A hundred different 
narratives represent him to us as the Eolus of those 
fabulous times and dangerous seas. He was con- 
tinually entreated to grant a favourable wind for 
such or such an expedition ; it even happened one 
day that two of his monks, on the eve of settii^ 



^ "In man periclitari ccepit ; totuiii uamque vas uavis, valde conciJ*' 
sum, niagiiis undarum cumulis fortiter ferebatur. Nautse turn fott^ 
saiicto sentiuam cum illis exhaurire conanti aiunt : Quod nunc agis '^^^ 
magnopere nobis proficit periclitantibiis, exorare potius debes pro perettX**^* 
bus. Et in ten tans precem . . . atiuam cessat amaram exinanire . . , <J^^' 
cem fundere coepit Sa*va nimis insistente et periculosa tempestate : B**; 
in die non est meura pro vobis in periculo orare, sod est abbatis Cainn*^'^^ 
sancti viri. . . . Spiritu revelanto sancto, supradictam sancti Colui^^'** 
interiore cordis aure vocem audiens. . . . Non est tempos prwi<i^^ 
quando in mari periclitatur navis sancti Columbai. . . . Nunc v^^**^ 
nobis proficit tuus ad ecclesiam velox cum uno calccamento cursuS' * "^ 
Adamnan, ii. 12, 13. 

2 Vol. ii. p. 273. Cainnacli or Kenneth, a saint very popular in S<^^*'* 
land, whose name has been borne by several Scottish kings, was abbot ^^ 
Aghaboe, in the diocese of Ossory. Born about 617, he died in 600, a***^ 
left his name to the neighbouring islet of ln(!h- Kenneth, near lon^* 
which was visited by Johnson. 
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It in two different directions, came to him to ask, 
le one a north wind, and the other a south wind, 
le granted the prayer of both, but by delaying the 
ieparture of the one who was going to Ireland 
mtil after the arrival of the other, who went only 
to the neighbouring isle of Tiree.^ 

Thus it happened that from far and near Co- 
lumba was invoked or feared by the sailors as the 
master of all the winds that blew. Libran of the 
Rushes, the generous penitent whose curious history 
lias been already recorded, wishing to return from 
hdand to lona, was turned back by the crew of 
tile boat which was leaving the port of Deny for 
Scotland, because he was not a member of the 
community of Zona. Upon which the disappointed 
traveller mentally invoked across the sea the help 
of his absent friend. The wind immediately 
'hanged, and the boat was driven back to land, 
file sailors saw poor Libran still lingering upon 
he shore, and called to him from the deck, " Per- 
haps it is because of thee that the wind has 
hanged ; if we take thee with us, art thou dis- 
K)sed to make it once more favourable ?" " Yes," 
aid the monk; "the holy abbot Columba, who 
oaposed upon me seven years of penitence, whom 
have obeyed, and to whom I wish to return, will 
btain that grace for you." And the result was 

^ '* Simul unanimes postulant ut ipso a Domino postulans impetraret 
osperum crastina die ventum sibi dari diversa emigraturis via." — 
>AMRiiy, IL 15. 
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that lie was taken on l)oard, and the journey was 
happily accomplished.^ 

These events took place in liis lifetime ; but 
during at least a century after his death he re- 
mained the patron, always popular and propitious^ 
of sailors in danger. A tone of familiar confidence, 
and sometimes of filial objurgation, may be re- 
marked in their prayers, such as may be found 
among the Celts of Armorica and the Catholic 
nations of the south of Europe. Adanman con- 
fesses that he himself and some other monks of 
lona, embai'ked in a flotilla of a dozen boats 
charged with oaken beams for the reconstruction of ■ -^ 
the monastery, were so detained by contrary winds 
in a neighbouring island, that they took to accusing 
their Columba. "Dear saint," they said to hiJ3ft» 
" what dost thou think of this delay ? We thoug^^ 
up to this moment that thou hadst great favo^ 
with God." Another time, when they were cS^^ 
tained by the same cause in a bay near the disti^^^ 
of Lorn, precisely on the vigil of St Columba's d^^^' 
they said to him, " How canst thou leave us to p;^*^^ 
thy feast to-morrow among laymen, and not in thi^^^ 
own church ? It would be so easy for thee to c::^^^ 
tain from the Lord that this contrary wind shoi^=^^^ 



^ "Clamitans do litore rogitat iit ipsuni nautib cum eis siisciperentm^^ -^ 



gaturum ad Hritauniam. Sed ipsi rcfutavcrunt oum, quia non erat 
luonachis sancti Columbjv. . . . Videntcs viram . . . secoB flue — ■^"^'^ 
cureitantem ... ad ipsuiii do iiavi clamitantes. . . . Qui statim, ^^^^^ 
asceusa ; In nomine Oninipotentis, ait, cui sanctus (Jolumba inculpat::— ^'"* 
tcr scrvit, teiisis rudcntibus, levate velun)." — Adamnan, ii. 89. 
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come favourable, and permit us to sing mass in 
Y church !" On these two occasions their desires 
ere granted ; the wind changed suddenly, and 
ennitted them to get to sea and make their way 
} lona in those frail boats whose spars, crossing 
pon the mast, formed the august symbol of re- 
emption. More than a hundred witnesses of these 
acts were still living when the biographer of our 
aint wrote his history.* 

This tender and vigilant charity, which lent it- 
self to all the incidents of a sailor s and traveller's 
life, becomes still more strongly apparent during all 
tie phases of his existence, in his relations with the 
agricultural population, whether of Ireland, which 
vas his cradle, or of his adopted country Caledo- 
lia. Amid the fabulous legends and apocrjrphal 
^d childish miracles ^nth which Irish historians 
ave filled out the glorious story of the great mis- 
ionary,^ it is pleasant to be able to discover the 

' ''Qaodam modo quasi accusare nostrum Columbam coepimus. . . . 
Ucetne tibi, sancte, hsec nobis adversa retardatio ? hue usque a te, Deo 
ttpitio, aliquod nostronim kborum speravimus consolationum a^jumen- 
Lin, te estimantes alicujus esse grandis apud Deum honoris. . . . 
licetne tibi, sancte, crastinam tuse festivitatis inter plebeios et non in 
u ecclesia transigere diem ? . . . tui natalis missanim solemnia cole- 
mnns. . . . Proinde orantes nautic vela subrigunt . . . tum nautas 
stennas, crueis instar, et vela protensis sublevans rudentibus, prosperis 
' lenibus ventis eadem die appetentes insulam." — Adamnan, iL 45. 

' The pious Franciscan Colgan, who has included in his collection of 
^cta Sanctorum Ilibemice (unhappily incomplete) so many fables, has, 
otwithstanding, omitted a crowd of incredible narratives which his pre- 
lessors had adopted. '* Nonnulla . . . tanquam ex monumentis vel 
H)cryphiB, vel ex rerum forte vere gestorum nimia exaggeratione speciem 
^he prseferentibus, consulte omittenda duximus. . . . Quia nobis ap- 
^nt Tel exegetum vel librariorum (qui miris mirabiliora immiscuerunt) 
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Benefits Unmistakable evidence of his intelligent and fruitfiil 

conferred 

upon agri- solicitude for the necessities, the labours, and the 

cnlturiifts. 

sufferings of the inhabitants of the rural district 
and his active intervention on their behalf. When 
the legend tells us how, with one stroke of his crosier, 
he made fountains of sweet waters spring in a him- 
dred different comers of Ireland or Scotland, in 
arid and rocky districts, such as that of the penin- 
sula of Ardnamurchan ;^ when it shows him lowe^ 
ing, by his prayers, the cataracts of a river so that 
the salmon could ^scend in the fishing season, as 
they have always done since, to the great bene- 
fit of the dwellers by the stream,* we recognise in 

licentiis et commeiitis ita essa depravata ut solum fabulamm spedcn 
praeferant" — TricLS Thautnaturga, p. ii\. The Boll&ndiste prottttod 
with still greater energy, and repeatedly, against the fables which tliqri 
nevertheless, thought themselves obliged to reproduce. " Vitie higw 
auctor aliquid habere videtur de genio Hibemioo, cni solet esse perqnu^ 
familiare, ambularc iu niirabilibus, in rebus, inqnam, supra fidem prodi- 
giosis, ne dicam portentosis." — Vol. iii. August, p. 658. Ck)mpare the 
same volume, p. 742, and vol. ii. July, p. 241 and 299. 

^ ** Tergemino pedi in terrain ictu, tcrgeminos fontes erumpere fecit- 
— O'DoNNELi^ book i. c. 86 ; Adamnan, L 12, it 10. 

' ** (^olumba ratus earn fluminis steiilitatem a prsedicta cataracta dc^^' 
vari, et in commune vergere accolarum dominorumque ejus lUti^^* 
damnum, fluvium benedixit, rupique in Christi nomine jussit taa*** 
8ul)sidere quantum opus esset ut pisces ultro citroque libere commeaT^** 
Paruit confestim sancti viri imporio pnefracta rupee et . . . fSacta ^^ 
demissior, ut cxiiide ct confluentium illuc piscium, prapsertim vero 
monum (quorum et froi|uentissima et copiosissima ab eo tempore 
univcrsum fluvium fit captura) asconsui non obsistat, et nihilominos 9^^ 
jccto vertici adeo promiueat, ut videatur a naturalibus contra impetu 
mentis fluvii ictum, magis sancti viri merito, quam innata agilitate 
scendi." — G'Donnell, Vita Quinta^ book ii. c. 92. The river here spolc^ 
of is the Ei-ne, a river of Ulster, which throws itself into the sea aft^ 
having crossed the two great lakes called Lough Erne. In recollection <^ 
this benefit the historian tells us that all the produce of the fisheries o\ 
St Columba's day was left for the coarft— that is to say, for the abboU 
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tale the most touching expression of popular 
national gratitude for the services which the 
it monk rendered to the country, by teaching 
peasants to search for the fountains, to regulate 
irrigations, and to rectify the course of the 
ers, as so many other holy monks have done in 
European lands. 

It is equally apparent that he had with zeal 
i success established the system of grafting 
i the culture of fruit-trees, when we read the 
[end which represents him to us, at the begin- 
ig of his monastic career in Durrow, the most 
cient of his foimdations, approaching, in autumn, 
ree covered with sour and unwholesome fruit, to 
ss it, and saying, " In the name of Almighty 
(d, let thy bitterness leave thee, bitter tree, 
d let thy apples be henceforward as sweet as up 
this time they have been sour ! "^ At other times 
is said to have obtained for his friends quick 
i abundant harvests, enabling them, for example, 
cut barley in August which they had sown in 



held the first rank among the successors of the saint in the monas- 
s he had founded. 

' Quaedam arbor valde pomosa . . . de qua cum incolae loci quodda 
rent pro nimia fructus amaritudine querimonium. . . . Vident lignum 
gam abundos habere fructus qui ex eis gustantes plus laederent 
I delectarent. ... In nomine omnipotentis Dei, omnis tua amari- 
o arbor amara, a te recedat ; tua hue usque amarissima nunc in 
ssima vertantur poma. . . . Dicto citiUs eoderaque momento, omnia 
I ... in miram versa sunt dulcedinem." — Adamnan, ii. 2. " Ar- 
n plenam fructu qui erat hominibus inutilis prse nimia amaritudine," 
said in a similar legend told of another Irish saint, Mochoenoroc. — 
JoLOAN, Acta Sanctorum Hibernian, p. 592. 
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June — a thing which then seemed a miracle, bi 
is not without parallel in Scotland at the presen 
time.^ Thus almost invariably the recollection o 
a service rendered, or of a benefit asked or spon- 
taneously conferred, weds itself in the legend to the 
story of miracles and outbursts of wonder-working 
prayer — which, in most cases, were for the benefit 
of the cultivators of the soil : it is evident that he 
studied their necessities and followed their vicissi- 
tudes with untiring sympathy, 
m zeal In the same spirit he studied and sought reme- 
pidemics. dics for the infectious diseases which threatened 
life, or which made ravages among the cattle of the 
country. Seated one day upon a hillock in his 
island, he said to the monk who was with him, and 
who belonged to the Dalriadian colony, " Look at 
that thick and rainy cloud which comes from ihi 
north ; it has within it the germs of a deadly sick 
ness ; it is about to fall upon a large district of ou 
Ireland, bringing ulcers and sores upon the bod; 
of man and beast. We must have pity on ou 
brethren. Quick, let us go down, and to-morro\ 
thou shalt embark and go to their aid." The monj 
obeyed, and, furnished with bread which Columb 
had blessed, he went over all the district smittei 
by the pestilence, distributing to the first sick pei 
sons he met, water, in which the bread blessec 
by the exiled abbot, who concerned himself s< 
anxiously about the lot of his countrymen, ha( 

^ Xcw Statistical Account^ cited by Hekves, p. 459. 
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Wn steeped. The remedy worked so well, that 

6om all parts both men and beasts crowded round 

the messenger of loua, and the praises of Christ 

and his servant Columba resounded far and wide.^ 

Thus we see the saint continually on the watch 

for those evils, losses, and accidents which struck the 

&milies or nations specially interesting to him, and 

which were revealed to him either by a supernatural 

intuition or by some plaintive appeal. Sometimes 

we find him sending the blessed bread, which was 

his favourite remedy, to a holy girl who had broken 

her leg in returning from mass ; sometimes curing 

others of ophthalmia by means of salt also blessed ; 

everywhere on his evangelical journeys, or other 

«^rpeditions, we are witnesses of his desire, and the 

pains he took, to heal all the sick that were brought 

to him, or who awaited him on the roadside, eager, 

iike the little idiot of Clonmacnoise, to touch the 

^rder of his robe — an accompaniment which had 

followed him during the whole course of his journey 

^ the national assembly of Drumceitt.^ 

*' Hsec nnbes valde nocua homiiiibus ct pecoribiis ciit . . . vclocius 
'^'^svolans super Scotue portum . . . purulenta humanis in corporibus 
in pecorum nberibus nasci faciet ulcera. . . . Sed noa conim miscrati 
^•^Venire languoribus, Domino miseraute, debemiis. Tu ergo, nunc 
^^*mni descendens, navigationem pnepara crastina die. . . . Cujus 
^^^or per totam illam morbo pestilentioro vastatam regionera cito di7ul- 
^tua, omnom morbidom ad sancti Columba! legatum invitavit populum 
' • . homines cum pecudibus salyati Christum in sancto Columlm lauda- 
*^tit" — Adamnan, ii. 7. 

' " Maugina, sancta virgo . . . ab oratorio post missam domum reversa 

^^tubftvit . . . Sorori et sute nutrici profecturam quw ophthalmia labo- 

^bat valde gravi labore. . . . Diversorum languores infirmorum iuYocato 

^'hriflti nomine, sanavit ... ad reguni pergens condictum in Dorsi Cetc. 
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His entire life bears the mark of his ardent sym- 
pathy for the labourers in the fields. From the ' 
time of his early travels as a young man in Ireland, 
when he furnished the ploughmen with ploughshares^ 
and had the young men trained to the trade of 
blacksmith,^ up to the days of his old age, when he 
could only follow far ofi* the labour of his monh^ 
his paternal tenderness never ceased to exercise on 
their account its salutary and beneficent iofluenca 
Seated in the little wooden hut which answered the 
purpose of a cell, he interrupted his studies, and 
put down his pen, to bless the monks as they came 
back from the fields, the pastures, or the bams. 
The younger brethren, after having milked the 
cows of the conmiunity, knelt down, with their 
pails full of new milk, to receive from a distance 
the abbot's blessing, sometimes accompanied by an 
The reai)ers exliortation uscful to their souls.^ During one of 
perfumed tlic last summcrs of his life, the monks, returning 

*"<J re- • /» • 1 1 

fi;e«hed by [ji the cveniug from reaping the scanty harvest of 
their island, stopped short as they approached the 
monastery, suddenly touched with strange emotion. 

Aut sanctse manus protensione . . . aiit etiam fimbria* ejiis tactn amphi- 
ball" — Adamnan, il 6, 6, 7, 35. 

* ** Coiiqucrcntibus aj^ricolis decsse ad orandiim ferramenta, amissum 
aratri voniercm (restituit) ; juvenem qnemdam . . . nunquain alias fabri- 
libus assuetum solo verbo protiuus ferramentorum fabnim effecit ; qui 
inox ad saucti iinperium pro coloiiis vonierem, cultrumqiic faberrime 
cudit."— O'DoNNELL, Quin^a FUa, i. 68. 

' *' Sedens in tuguriolo tabulis suffulto. . . . Juvenis ad januam 
tugurioli in quo vir bcatiis scribebat, post vaccarum revenos mulsionem, 
in dorso portans vasciilum novo i)lcnuni lacte, dicit ad sanctum ut juxta 
nioreni tale benedieeret onus." — Adamnan, l 25, ii. 16, iii. 22. 
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Che steward of the monastery, Baithen, the friend 
and future successor of Columba, asked them, " Are 
yon not sensible of something very unusual here ? " 
"Yes,"' said the oldest of the monks, " every day, at 
diis hour and place, I breathe a delicious odour, as 
if all the flowers in the world were collected here. 
I feel also something like the flame of the hearth 
which does not bum but warms me gently ; I ex- 
perience, in short, in my heart a joy so unusual, so 
incomparable, that I am no longer sensible of either 
trouble or fatigue. The sheaves which I carry on 
my back, though heavy, weigh upon me no longer ; 
and 1 know not how, from this spot to the monas- 
tery, they seem to be lifted from my shoulders. 
What, then, is this wonder ? " All the others gave 
the same account of their sensations. " I will tell 
you what it is," said the steward ; " it is om- old 
Diaster, Columba, always full of anxiety for us, who 
^ disturbed to find us so late, who vexes himself 
^th the thought of our fatigue, and who, not 
^iug able to come to meet us with his body, sends 
'^^ his spirit to refresh, rejoice, and console us."^ 

*' Post niessionis opera vespere ad monasterinm redeuntes. . . . 
^mdam iniri odoris fragrantiam ac si universorum florum in unum 
''^tio collec'toram ; quanquam quoque quasi ignis ardorem, non pcenaleui, 
^ quodam modo suavem ; sed et quamdam in corde insuetam et incom- 
^^bilcm infusam la;tificationem, qute roe subito consolatar ct laettficat 
^ ut iiullius moeroris, nuUius laboris meminisse possim. Sed et onus 
^od meo, quanquam grave, porto in dorso, ab hoc loco usque ad monaste- 
Um, in tantum relovatur, ut me oneratum non sentiam. ... Sic omncs 
[i^rarii sed singillatim profitentur. . . . Scitis quod senior noster Co- 
imba de nos anxie cogitet et nos ad se tardius pervenientcs segre ferat 
Qetri meroor laboris, et idcirco quia corporaliter obviam nobis non venit, 
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The black- It must Dot be supposed, however, that he re- 
smith car- 
ried to hea- served his solicitude for his monastic labourers 

ven by his 

alms. alone. Far from that, he knew how to appreciate tiie 
work of laymen when sanctified by Christian virtue 
" See," he said one day to the elders of the monsa- i 
tery, "at this moment while I speak, such a one 
who was a blacksmith yonder in Ireland — ^see him, 
how he goes up to heaven ! He dies an old man, 
and he has worked all his life ; but he has not 
worked in vain. He has bought eternal life with the j 
work of his hands ; for he dispensed all his gains 
in alms ; and I see the angels who are going for 
his soul."^ It will be admitted that the praise 
of manual labour, carried to a silly length in our 
days, has been rarely expressed in a manner so 
solemn and toucliing. 
Hisreia- It is also rccordcd that he took pleasure in 
the layiuen tlic society of laymen during his journeys, and 
pitaiity he lived amouff them with a free and delightful famil- 

receiveu. ^ *^ 

iarity. This is one of the most attractive and in- 
structive phases of his history. He continually 
iisked and received the hospitality not only of the 
rich, l)ut also of the poor ; and sometimes, indeed, 
received a more cordial reception from the poor than 
from the rich. To those who refused him a shelter 
lie predicted prompt punishment. " That miser," 

spiritus ejus nostris obviat gressibus, qui taliter nos consolans Itetilicat" 
—Adamnan, i. 37. 

* " Fnber ferrarius uou inccssum laboravit, qui dc propria manuum labo- 
ratione suarum pra^niia felix conipaniit aet^rna. Ecce nunc anima ejus 
vehitur a Sanctis aiigolis ad cjplestis patria* gaudia." — Adamnan, iii. 9. 
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ae said, "who despises Christ in the person of a 
traveller, shall see his wealth diminish from day to 
day and come to nothing; he ^vill come to beggary, 
and his son shall go from door to door holding out 
his hand, which shall never be more than half 
filled."* When the poor received him under their 
loof, he inquired with his ordinary thoughtfulness 
into their resources, their necessities, all their little 
possessions. At that period a man seems to have 
been considered very poor in Scotland who had 
only five cows. This was aU the fortune of a Loch- The five 

cows of \i\H 

aber peasant in whose house Columba, who con- host at 

Lochaber. 

tinually traversed this district when going to visit 

the king of the Picts, passed a night, and found a 

^^Ty cordial welcome notwithstanding the poverty 

of the house. Next morning he had the five little 

^ovrs brought into his presence and blessed them, 

[>i^(licting to his host that he should soon have five 

hundred, and that the blessing of the grateful mis- 

ionary should go down to his children and grand- 

Hildren — a prophecy which was faithfully ful- 

iUed.^ 



' "De qnodam viro divite tenacissimo . . . qui sanctum Columbam 

'^^pexerat nee cum hospitio receperat . . . et illius avari divitiae, qui 

^'bristum in peregriuis hospitibus 8pre\'it . . . Ipse mendicabit, et filius 

'^m semi vacua dedomo in doroum perula discurret." — Adamnan, ii. 20. 

* ** Hie Nesanus cum esset valde ino]»s . . . hospitiilitor et secundum 

^res anius noctis spatio ministrasset . . . ab eo iiuiuirit cujus boculas 

^Bmeri haberct . . . quinque. . . . Ab hac die tme paucte vaccula* 

'^'^sceiit usque ad centum et quinque vaccarum numerum. Nesanus 

''oiho plebeius erat cum uxore et filiis. . . , Vir sanctus, quadam nocte 

^''Qm apud supramemoratum . . . inopem bene hospitarctur, mane primo 

^^ quantitate et qualitutc substantise plebcium hospitem interrogat.' — 

VOU TIL Q 
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Gift of a In the same district of Lochaber, which is still 
speartothcthe sccnc of thosc great deer-stalking expeditionB 

poacher. , , . t t i 

in which the British aristocracy delight, our saint 
was one day accosted by an unfortunate poacher, 
who had not the means of maintaining his wife 
and children, and who asked alms from him. " Poor , 
man/' said Columba, "go and cut me a rod in the 
forest/' When the rod was brought to him, the 
abbot of lona himself sharpened it into the form 
of a spear. When he had done this he blessed 
the improvised javelin, and gave it to his suppliant^ 
telling him that if he kept it carefully, and used it 
only against wild beasts, venison should never be 
wanting in his poor house. This prophecy also was 
fulfilled. The poacher planted his blessed spear in 
a distant comer of the forest, and no day passed 
that he did not find there a hart or doe, or other 
game, so that he soon had enough to sell to his 
neighbours as well as to provide for all the neces- 
sities of his own house.^ 

Columba thus interested himself in all that b< 

A DAMN AX, ii. 21. The district of Ix>chabcr, celebrated in the modeic 
wars of Scotland, is situated upon the borders of the counties of Arfy ■ 
and Inverness, on the way from lona to the residence of the Picti^ 
king, and was consequently often crossed by Columba. 

^ " Plebcius paupernmus, mcndicus . . . quo unde maritaro et parvul ^ 
cibaret non habe])at quadam noc.te. . . . Miselle homnncio, telle ^ 
silva oontulum vicina et ad me cujus defer. . . . Quem sanctas exc: 
picns in vcru cxacuit propria manu, benediceus et illi assignaDS inopL ^ 
Quamdiu talein habebis sudem, nunquam in domo tua cervinae csnm 
cibatio abundans deerit. Miser mendiculus . . . valde gavisiis . . 
veru in rcmotis infexit temihu locis, qua; silvestres frequentabant fe^ 
. . . nulla transire poterat dies in «[uo non aut cervum aut cervam reg^ 
riret in veru infixocecidisse." — Adamnax, ii. 37. 
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Raw, in all that went on around him, and which 
be could turn to the profit of the poor or of his 
Wlow-creatures ; even in hunting or fishing he 
itook pains to point out the happy moment and 
most favourable spot where the largest salmon or 
pike might be found.* Wherever he found himself 
in contact with the poor or with strangers, he drew 
tliem to himself and comforted them even more by 
the warm sympathy of his generous heart than by 
material benefits. He identified himself with their 
feaiSj their dangers, and their vexations. Always a He pacifies 
peacemaker and consoler, he took advantage here of soies au 

tlioM whom 

the night's shelter given him by a rich mountaineer he meets. 
to end a dispute between two angry neighbours ; " 
and there made a chance meeting in a Highland 
gorge with a countryman an occasion for reassuring 
the peasant as to the consequences of the ravages 
Diade in his district by Pictish or Saxon invaders. 
"My good man," he said, " thy poor cattle and thy 

ittle all have fallen into the hands of the robbers ; 

*>Ut thy dear little family is safe — go home and be 

comforted."" 

Such was this tender and gentle soul. His charity 

* Adamnan, ii. 19. 

* "Indomocujnsplebeiidivitis. . . . Fortgiui nomine . . . iibicum 
"•actus hospitaretnr, inter rusticanos contendentcs duos . . . recta judi- 
^tione judiravit" — Ibid.^ ii. 17. 

* " Ubi, ait, habitas . . . tuam riuani dicis provinciolam nunc barbnri 
popolantur vastatores. Quo audito, miser plebeius iharitam etfilios 
*i«pUngere crepit. Valde niferentem consolans inquit : Vade, homun- 
cn]e^ vaile, tua familiola iota in montem fugiens cvasit : tua vero omnia 
P*<^U8cula . . . omnemquc supellcctilem cum pi-.^da savi mptores ra- 
puere."— /6iV/.. i. 46. 
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might sometimes seem to have degenerated int 
feebleness, so great was the pleasm-e he took in al 
the details of benevolence and Christian brother- 
hood ; but let there appear an injustice to repair, 
an unfortunate individual to defend, an oppresses 
to punish, an outrage against humanity or mis- 
fortune to avenge, and Columba immediately 
awoke and displayed all the energy of his youtL 
Tlie former man reappeared in a moment; his 
passionate temperament recovered the mastery— 
his distinctive character, vehement in expression 
and resolute in action, burst forth at every turn; 
and his natural boldness led him, in the face of 
idl dangers, to lavish remonstrances, invectives, 
and threats, which the justice of God, too rare- 
ly visible in such cases, sometimes deigned to 
fulfil. 

Among tlie many sufferers whom he found on hi 
way, it is natural to suppose that the exiles, wh< 
were so numerous in consequence of the discord 
which rent the Celtic races, would most of all cal 
forth his sympathy. Himself an exile, he was tb 
natural protector of all who were exiled.* He tool 
under his special guardianship a banished Pict, c 
noble family, probably one of those who had receive 
him with kindness, and listened to his teaching 

^ " Almiis pater, exsulum et depressonim pins patronus," says Mali 
O'Donnell (b. ii. c. 3), who was at once the grandnephew and biograpl' 
of the saiut, with a sentiment only too natural in a scion of one of tli< 
great Irish families wliioh have always prefeiTcd exile and dcstitutiocm 
apostasy. 
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at the time of his first missioiis in Northern Cale- 
donia. Columba confided, or, as the historian says, 
Tecommended, assigned in manum, according to 
Ac custom which came to be general in feudal 
times, his banished friend to a chief called Fera- 
dagh, who occupied the large island of Islay, south 
of lona, praying him to conceal his guest for some 
months among his clan and dependents. A few 
days after he had solemnly accepted the trust, this 
villain had the noble exile treacherously murdered, 
no doubt for the sake of the articles of value he 
bad with him. AVhen he received the news, Co- PunUh- 

i-L -T/^T- •• i^-ii metX of the 

Imnba cned. It is not to me, it is to God, that exUe's 
tlus wretched man, whose name shall be efiaced 
oat of the book of life, has lied. It is summer 
BOW, but before autumn comes — ^before he can eat 
of the meat which he is fattening for his table — he 
shall die a sudden death, and be dragged to hell/' 
The indignant old man's prophecy was reported to 
Feradagh, who pretended to laugh at it, but never- 
tiieless kept it in his mind. Before the beginning 
of autumn, he ordered a fattened pig to be killed 
and roasted, and even before the animal was entirely 
cooked gave ordei-s that part of it should be served 
to him, in order to prove, at the earliest possible 
moment, the falsehood of the prophesied vengeance. 
But scarcely had he taken up the morsel, when, l)e- 
fore he had carried it to his mouth, he fell back and 
died. Those who were present admii'ed and trembled 
^o see how the Lord God honoured and justified 
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His prophet;^ and those who knew Columba's lil 
as a young man recalled to each other how, at th 
very beginning of his monastic life, the murderer o 
the mnocent maiden had fallen dead at the soimc 
of his avenging voice. ^ 
R<)bi>erfl of In his just wTath against the spoilers of the pooi 
and the persecutors of the Church, he drew back be- 
fore no danger, not even before the assassin's dagger. 
Among the reivers who infested Scottish Caledonia, 
making armed incursions into their neighbouis* 
lands, and carrying on that system of pillage which, 
up to the eighteenth century, continued to charac- 
terise the existence of the Scottish clans, he had 
distinguished the sons of Donnell, who belonged to 
a branch of the family which ruled the Dalriadian 
colony. Columba did not hesitate to excommunicat< 
them. Exasperated by this sentence, one of the» 
powerful ill-doers, named or sumamcd Lamm-Defi 
{Right-hand), took advantage of a \\^\t which tb 
great abl)ot paid to a distant island, and undertoo 

^ " Queiiulam de iiobili Pictorum gcnere cxsulem, in manum alicij^ 
Fcradaclii divilis viri . . . diligenter assignans couiuendavit, ut in ej^ 
coniitatu, quasi iinus de ainicis, aliquos menses convcrsaretar. Que 
cuui tali commendatione de sancti nianu viri commcudatum suscepiss 
. . . tnicidavit. . . . Non niilii, sed Deo infelix homunculus mentis 
eat, cujus noinon de libro vitie delebitnr. . . . Antequain de suilla *i 
giistet came arboreo sagiiiata iVuctii. . . . Despicicns irriait sauctiLi 
Scrofa nucum impiiiguata nudeis jugnlatur . . . de qua cclcriterex "i 
terita partem sibi in veru celerius assari pnvcipit, nt de ea imj^tic.-^ 
pni'gustans beati viri prophotatioiiem dcstnieret ... ad quam exteuso 
manum priusquam ad os converteret . . . niortuus retro in dorsum c-e^- 
(lit. . . . Valdc tromefacti, admirantes, Cliristum in saucto propli^ 
Uoiiorificantes glorilicarunt." — Adamnan, ii. 2*3. 

- See antc^ page lOS. 
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to miirder him in his sleep. But Finn-Lugh, one 
of the saint's companions, having had some suspi- 
don or instinctive presentiment of danger, and de- 
wing to save his father s life by the sacrifice of his 
own, borrowed Colimiba's cowl, and wrapped him- 
self in it The assassin struck him whom he found 
dothed in the well-known costume of the abbot, 
ud then fled. But the sacred vestment proved 
impenetrable armour to the generous disciple, who 
was not even wounded. Columba, when informed 
of the event, said nothing at the moment. But a 
year after, when he had returned to lona, the abbot 
said to his community, " A year ago Lamm-Dess 
did his best to murder my dear Finn-Lugh in my 
place ; now at this moment it is he who is being 
killed.^' And, in fact, the news shortly arrived 
that the assassin had just died under the sword of 
a warrior, who struck the fatal blow while invoking 
the name of Columba, in a fight which brought 
the depredations of these reivers to an end.^ 

Some time before, another criminal of the same 

femily, called Joan, had chosen for his victim one 

of the hosts of Columba, one of those poor men 

^hom the abbot had enriched by his blessing in 

^^change for the hospitality which even in their 

* •* In insnla Himba comraoratus. . . . I lie vcro sccleratus, ciijus no- 
^^^htine Afanus dexUra dicitnr, . . . Usque in hanc dicni integratus est 
•^Uns ex quo Lamm Dess in quantum potuit Finn Lughum mcum ineo 
'^S^i^it vice ; sed et ipse, ut a'stimo, hac in hora jugulatur. In alitjua 
^^*^rum utrinque acta belligerationc, Cronaui filii Baithani jaculo trans- 
'^Xng in nomine, ut fertur, sancti Columba?, emisso, interimit, et iK)st 
*J'*is interitum viri belligerare cessaruut." — Adamnan, iL 24. 
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poverty they had not refused. This poor man liva 
on the wild and barren peninsula of Ardnamurchai] 
a sombre mass which rises up out of the waves o: 
the Atlantic, and forms the most western point oi 
the Scottish mainland. The benediction of the mis- 
sionary liad brought him good fortune, as had been 
the case wdth the peasant of Lochaber, and his five 
cows, too, had multiplied, and were then more than 
a hundred in number. Columba was not satisfied 
with merely enriching his humble friend, but gave 
him also a place in his aflfections, and had even be- 
stow^ed upon him his own name ; so that all his 
neighbours called him Columhain, the friend of St 
Columba. Three times in succession, Joan, the 
princely spoiler, had pillaged and ravaged the house 
of the enriched peasant, the friend of the abbot o^ 
lona; the third time, as he went back with hi 
bravos, laden with booty, to the boat which awaited 
him on the beach, he met the gi*eat abbot, whom \x 
had su])posed far distant. Columba reproved hir' 
for liis exactions and crimes, and entreated him t 
give up his \)ivy; but the reiver continued hi 
course, and answered only by an immovable silence 
until he had gained the beach and entered his boa. 
As soon as he was in his vessel, he began to tmswtj 
the abbot's prayers by mockeries and insults. Thet 
the noble old man plunged into the sea, up to hi 
knees, as if to cling to the l)oat which container 
the spoils of his friend ; and when it went off 1:j 
remained for some time with his two hands raise 
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towards heaven, praying with ardour. AVhen his 
prayer was ended, he came out of the water, and 
Ktumed to his companions, who were seated on a 
lidghbouring mound, to diy himself. After a pause, 
he said to them, " This miserable man, this evil- 
doer, who despises Christ in His servants, shall never 
more land upon the shore from which you have 
seen him depart — he shall never touch land again. 
To-day a little cloud begins to lise in the north, 
and from that cloud comes a tempest that shall 
swallow him up, him and his ; not one single soul 
ahall escape to tell the tale." The day was fine, the 
sea calm, and the sky perfectly serene. Notwith- 
standing, the cloud which Columba had announced 
soon appeared ; and the spectators, turning their 
eyes to the sea, saw the tempest gather, increase, 
^d pursue the spoilers. The storm reached them 
l^tween the islands of Mull and Colonsay, from 
^tcwe shores their boat was seen to sink and perish, 
*'ith all its crew and all its spoils.^ 

** Ctilumhanum, <iuein de pauiH-'re virtus bcnedictionis ejus ditem fecit, 
^*ldf3 diligebat. . . . Quidain malefactor homo, bononim persecutor 
" • - profloqucbatnr saucti amicum Columbiv. . . . Accidit ut tertia vice 
' • • beatum vinim, quern (juasi longius posituin despexcrat, ad navem 
'^^"^sitens moeste obviam haberet. . . . Immitiset iiisuadibilis i>ennaneii8 
' * . navimque cum pra'da asccndens, beatum vinim subsanuabat et de- 
'*^«j\)tt Quern sanctus ad mai-e usque prosecutus est, vitreas4|ue intraus 
^Oia8ii8i[ue ad genua a^tiuoreas, levatis ad crelum ambis inanibus, Cliristum 
^■^nte jirecatur. . . . Hie miserabilis hoinuucio, (pii Christum in suis 
'»>«aspexit servis, ad portum, a tiuo nu^Kir coram vobis emigravit, nunquam 
'^vertetur; sed ncc ad alias quas appetit, ten-as . . . cum suis [wrvcniet 
|*>alu! coc»peratoribu8. Hoilie, f|uum mox videbitis, dc nube a borea orta 
^^■KvnitiH immissa procella eum cum sociis submerget : uec de eis etiani 
^^te rcmanebit fabulator. . . . Die screnissima, et ccce de mari oborta. 
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We have all read in Caesar's Commentaries how, 
when he landed on the shores of Britain, the stan- 
dard-bearer of the tenth legion threw himself into 
the sea, up to the knees in water, to encourage his 
comrades. Thanks to the perverse complaisance of 
history for all feats of force, this incident is im- 
mortal, Csesar, however, moved by depraved am- 
bition, came but to oppress a free and innocent 
race, and to bring it under the odious yoke of 
Roman tyranny, of which, happily, it has retained 
no trace. How much grander and more worthy of 
recollection, I do not say to every Christian, but 
every upright soul, is the sight offered to us a' 
the other extremity of the great Britannic Isle, b; 
this old monk, who also rushed into the sea up 
his knees — but to pursue a savage oppressor, in 
interest of an obscure victim, thus claiming fc 
himself, under his legendaiy aureole, the everlas" 
ing greatness of humanity, justice, and pity ! 



sii'ut sanctus dixerat, nubes cum magno fragore veuti emissa, raptoi 
cum pncda inter Maleam et Coloiisam insulas invenicns . . . subm 
sit." — Adamnan, ii. 22. 






CHAPTER VII. 



COLUMBA's last years — HIS DEATH — HIS 

CHARACTER. 



ColunlMi the confidant of the joys and consoler of the sorrows of domes- 
tic life.— He blesses little Hector with the fair locks. — He prays for 
a woman in her delivery ; he reconciles the wife of a pilot to her hus- 
Ijwd.— Vision of the saved wife who receives her husband in heaven. 
—He continues his missions to the end of his life. — Visions before 
^ifiith.— -The Angels' HilL — Increase of anstcritiea — Nettle-soup his 
«ole food. — A supernatural light surrounds him during his nightly work 
•*»d prayers. — His death is retarded for four years by the prayers of 
tke community. — When this respite has expired, he takes leave of the 
monks at their work ; he visits and blesses the granaries of the inonas- 
^^fy'-^He announces his death to his attendant Diannid. — His fare- 
^^U to liis old white horse. — Last benediction to the isle of lona ; last 
^ofk of transcription ; last message to his community. — He dies in 
Ihe church. — Review of his life and character. 



^^ the side of the terrible acts of vengeance which 

"^^'e just been narrated, the student loves to find 

^ tills bold enemy of the wicked and the oppressor 

^ gentle and familiar sympathy for all the affections 

^ ^v^ell as all the trials of domestic life. Rich and 

^^r, kings and peasants, awoke in his breast the 

^ttiQ kindly emotion, expressed with the same ful- 

^^sa. When King Aidan brought his children to 

^'^ and spoke of his anxiety about their future 
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lives, he did not content himself with seeing th 
eldest. "Have you none younger ?" said the abbot 
"bring them all — let me hold them in my anm 
and on my heart I '* And when the younger chil- 
dren were brought, one fair-haired boy, Hectoi 
(Eochaidh Buidhe), came forward running, and 
threw himself upon the saint's knees. Columba 
held him long pressed to his heart, then kissed his 
forehead, blessed him, and prophesied for him a 
long life, a prosperous reign, and a great posterity.^ 
Let us listen while his biographer tcUs ho\^ 
he came to the aid of a woman in extremity 
and how he made peace in a divided household 
One day at lona he suddenly stopped short whiL * 
reading, and said with a smile to his monks, " 
must now go and pray for a poor little w^oman wh* 
is in the pains of childbirth and suffei*s like a tru* 
daughter of Eve. She is down yonder in Ireland 
and reckons upon my prayei's, for she is my kins 
woman, and of my mother's fiimily." Upon this 
he hastened to the church, and when his prayer 
was ended returned to Ids brethren, saying — " Sh<j 

* "Sed mine si alios jiiii lores habes, ad me vcniant, et quern ex eis eles: 
j^erit Domiuus regeni, subito sujkt nieuin irruit grciiiium . . . quibiLfl 
accessis. . . . Echodius lUiidhe adveniciis in siiiu ejus recubuit. Staff 
tiinque sauctus eum osculatus benedixit." — Adamnan, i. 9. Columba 
had predicted that none of the four ehler sons of the king shoul J 
succeed him, and that they should all |>erish in war. The three eldess 
were actually killed in the battle for which Columba had rung the l>ells ^ 
liis new monastery (see page 184), and the fourth also died sword in h-dim: 
"in Saxonia bellica, in stragc." The kings of Scotland, whose liuea^ 
is traced to the Dalriadians, were probably descendants of the fair-hairt^j 
Hector. 
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is delivered. The Lord Jesus, who deigned to be 
horn of a woman, has come to her aid ; this time 
she will not die."^ 
Another day, while he was visiting an island on He recon- 

. ... ciles a 

the Irish coast, a pilot came to him to complain of his pilot's wife 

' ^ , '■ with her 

wife, who had taken an aversion for him. The abbot husband, 
called her and reminded her of the duties imposed 
upon her by the law of the Lord. " I am ready to 
do everything," said the woman — " I will obey you 
in the hardest things you can command. I do 
not draw back from any of the cares of the house. 
I will go even, if it is desired, on pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, or I will shut myself up in a nunnery — 
in short, I will do everything except live with him." 
The abbot answered that there could be no ques- 
tion of pilgrimage or of a convent so long as her 
husband lived; "but," he added, " let us try to pray 
God, all three, fasting — you, your husband, and 
myself.^' 

" Ah," said the woman, " I know that you can 
obtain even what is impossible from God." How- 
ever, his proposal was carried out — the tlu-ec fasted, 
^Ud Columba passed the whole night in prayer 

* "A lectione surgit et subriJens ait : Nunc ad oratorium mihi properan- 

'^'^im est ut pro qnadam misellula deprecer femina, quae nunc in Hibcmia no- 

^«n hiijus inclamitans coinmemorat ColumbjB, in magnis parturition is, ut 

^ViaEvffi, difiicillimie tortapunitionibus . . . quia et mihi cognationis est 

* . . de parentela matris mex. ... Ad ecclesiara currit. . , . Nunc pro- 

^itius Dominus Jesus, do muliere progenitus, opportune misene subve- 

^iens, prospere prolem pepcrit ; nee hac vice morietur. Eadem hora, 

^lomen ejus invocans, absoluta salutom recuperavit. Ita ab aliquibus 

X^ostea de Scotia et de eadem regione ubi mulier inliabitabat, transincan- 

tibas, intimatum est" — Adamxan, ii. 40. 
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without ever closing his eyes. Next morning I 
said to the woman, with the gentle irony which 1 
so often employed, " Tell me to what convent ai 
you bound after your yesterday's projects?" "T 
none," said the woman; "my heart has beei 
changed to-night. I know not how I have passes 
from hate to love." And from that day until th< 
hour of her death she lived in a tender and faithfii 
union with her husband.^ 

But Columba fortunately was connected witl 
other households more united, where he could ad 
mire the happiness of his friends without feel in j 
himself compelled to make peace. From liis sane 
tuary at lona his habitual solicitude and watchfa 
s}Tnpathy followed them to their last hour. On. 
day he was alone with one of the Saxons whom h 
had converted and attached to his community, anc 
who was the baker of the monks ; while this strange: 
prepared his bread, he heard the abbot say, lookinj 
up to heaven — " Oh I happy, happy woman ! Sh< 

* **I)e quodam giiberneta. . . . De sua qiicrcbatur uxore qua* . . 
enm ad maritalem nullo modo admittebat concubitum. . . . Omni 
<ina}ciimqu(} iiiihi pra'ccperis, sum pamta, quamlibct siut valde laboriosf 
adimplcrc, excepto iiuo, ut me nullo modo in uno lecto dormire cui 
Lugneo. Omncm doraus curam exercere nou recuse, aut etiam si jubea.* 
maria transiens in aliquo puellarum monasterio permauere. . . . Sci 
quod tibi impossibile non erit ut ea quie . . . vel impossibilia videmuj 
a Deo impetrata douentur . . . Nocte subsequenti sanctiis insomni 
pro cis dcprecatus est. ... femina, si, ut hesterna dicebas die, parat 
liodie es ad femiiiarum omigrare monasteriolum ? . . . Nunc quem hei 
oderam, hodie amo : cor enim meuni hac nocte j^ntterita, quo modo ignore 
in me inmiutatum est de odio in amorcm. . . . Anima ejusdem marib 
indissooiabiliter in amore conglutinata est mariti, ut ilia maritalis con 
iu])itus debita . . . nullo mode deinceps recusaret" — Adam\an% ii. 41. 
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goes into heaven with a guard of angels." Exactly 
a year after, the abbot and the Saxon baker were 
tgain together. "I see the woman," said Columba, 
*• of whom I spoke to thee last year coming down 
torn heaven to meet the soul of her husband, who 
bas just died. She contends with powerful ene- 
mies for that dear soul, by the help of the holy 
ingcls: she gains the day, she triumphs, because 
her goodman has been a just man — and the two 
are united again in the home of everlasting conso- 
lation."^ 

This vision was preceded and followed by many 
others of the same description, in which the blessed 
death of many bishops and monks, his friends and 
contemporaries, were announced to him. They seem 
to have been intended to give him a glimpse of that 
Heaven into which God was shortly to call him. 
Nor was it only at lona that these supernatural 
graces were accorded to him, for he did not limit 
his unwearied activity to the narrow enclosure of 
that island, any more in the decline of his life than 
^fi the earlier period of his emigration. Up to old 
^ge he continued to have sufficient strength and 
^*ourage to return to the most northern regions 

^ " Qoidam religiosus frater, Genereas nomine, Saxo, pistor, opus pis- 
***inm ezercens. . . . Felix mulier, felix bene morata, cujus animani 
^Uhg angeli Dei ad paradiaum evehunt. . . . Ecce mnlier, de qua te 
Pt^Betente dixeram pneterito anno. Nunc mariti sui religioai cujusdam 
pl«beii in aere obriat animse, et cum Sanctis angelis contra temulas pro 
*^o belligerat potestates; quorum adminicnlo ejusdem honiuneionisjustitia 
•^iffragante, a diemoniacis lielligerationibua erepta, ad netema; refrigcra- 
tionb locum auima ipsius est perducta." — Adamnan, iii. 10. 
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where he had preached the faith to the Picts ; and 
it was in one of his last missionary journeys, when 
upon the banks of Loch Ness, to the north of the 
great line of waters which cuts Caledonia in two, 
at a distance of fifty leagues from lona, that he waa 
permitti?d to see the angels come to meet the sool 
of the old Pict, who, faithful during all his life to the 
law of nature, received baptism, and with it eternal 
salvation, from the great missionary's hands.^ 

At this period the angels, whom he saw carry- 
ing to heaven the soul of the just and penitent, 
and aiding the believing wife to make an en- 
trance there for her husband, continually ap* 
peared to him and hovered about him. Making 
all possible allowance for the exaggerations aa.^ 
fables whicli the proverbial credulity of Celti. ^ 
nations have added to the legends of their saints 
no Christian will be tempted to deny the verifii 
nan-atives which bear witness, in Columba's case a> 
well as in that of the other saints, to supematu^ -^' 
ral appearances which enriched his life, and espe-^^*^^ 




* See arvtCy page 176. "Ultra Rritannite Dorsum iter agona, 
Nisie fluminis lacum . . . sanctus senex." — Adamnax, iii. 14. 

' I>et us quote on tliis jwint, from tlie most illustrious of hagiographers. 
Bollandus liimself, in his prefatory remarks to the life of the first Irii ^ 



saint wlio came before liim : ** Multa continet admiranda portenta, 
usitata apu<l gentem illam simj)licem et sauctam ; neque sacris dogmati— .^-^ 
bus aut Dei crga electos suos suavissimie providcntiw repugnantia ; sun^ ^ ^* 
tanien fortassis nonnulla imperitorum libratorum culpa vitiata aut ampli- ^ 



ficata. Quod in gcntilium suonim rebus gestis animadverti oportere 
docuit Hcnricus Fitzsimon societatis nostne theologus, egregio remm usi' J 
praeditus. . . . Satis est lectorom monuisse ut cum discretione ea lega' 
quse prodigiosa, ct crebro similia miracula comraemorant, nisi ab sapien 
tibus soripta auotori]>us sunt." — Avta Haiictonntx^ January, vol. i. p. 43 - "*• 
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lally his old age. Those wonderful soldiers of 
irtue and Christian truth needed such miracles to 
adp them to support the toils and live through the 
trials of their dangerous mission. They required to 
aacend from time to time into celestial regions to find 
rtrength there for their continual struggle against 
ill obstacles and perils and continually renewed 
temptations — ^and to learn to brave the enmities, the 
savage manners, and blind hatreds of the nations 
vhom it was the aim of their lives to set free. 

"Let no one follow me to-day," Columba said 
«e morning with unusual severity to the assembled 
>tmnunity : " I would be alone in the little plain 

► the west of the isle." He was obeyed; but a 
X)ther, more curious and less ol>edient than the 
^, followed him far off, and saw him, erect and 
^ctionless, with his hands and his eyes raised to 
L>aven, standing on a sandy hillock, where he was 
>on surrounded by a crowd of angels, who came 

> bear him company and to talk with him. The 
illock has to this day retained the name of the 
k^ugels' Hill.^ And the citizens of the celestial 
ountry, as they were called at lona, came often 
3 console and strengthen their future companion 
uring the long winter nights which he passed in 
^yer in some retired comer, voluntarily exposed 

all the torments of sleeplessness and cold.* 

Cnoean Aingtl (colliciiliis Angeloniiii), in the map of the island }>3' 
tliani. 
' **Cum ingcuti aniinadvcrsioue dixit: llodio . . . solus cxire ciipio, 

VOL. in. R 
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For as he approached the end of his career thi 
great servant of God consumed his strength h 
vigils, fasts, and dangerous macerations. His life 
which had been so full of generous struggles, had 
trial, and toil in the service of God and his neigi- 
bour, seemed to him neither full enough nor pore 
enough. In proportion as the end drew near lie 
redoubled his austerities and mortifications. Every 
night, according to one of his biographers, he plung- 
ed into cold water and remained there for the time 
necessary to recite an entire psalter.^ One day, 
when, bent by age, he sought, perhaps in a neigh- 
bouring island, a retirement still more profound 
than usual, in which to pray, he saw a poor woman 
gathering wild herbs and even nettles, who tdd 
him that her poverty was such as to forbid her all 
other food. Upon which the old abbot reproached 
himself bitterly that he had not yet come to thai 
point. " See," he said, " tliis poor woman, wh' 
finds her miserable life worth the trouble of beia 
thus prolonged; and we, who profess to desert 
heaven by our austerities, we live in luxury! 
When he went back to his monastery he gave order 

nemo itaqiie ex vobis me sequatur. . . . Coelestis patriae cives . ^ 
sanctum virum orantem circumstai'c . . . albatis induti vestibus, et pc: 
ali<j[uain semiocinationem cum beato viro. . . . Qnantie ct qnales 
beatum virum in hyemalibus plernmque noctibus insonmem, et in lo- 
rcmotioribus, aliis quiescentibus, orantem, augelicse fuerint et soa^ 
frequcntationcs." — Adamnan, iii. 16. 

* 0' Don NELL, iii. 37. This incredible power of supporting cold in tz 
damp and icy climate of the British Isles is one of the most marked fes 
ures in the penances which the Irish saints inflicted on themselves.- 
See CoLfiAX, Jci^ SS. J/iberjiur. 
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that he should be served with no other food than 
flie wild and bitter herbs with which the beggar 
mpported her existence ; and he severely reproved 
kb minister, Diarmid,^ who had come from Ireland 
with him, when he, out of compassion for his mas- 
1h^8 old age and weakness, threw a little butter 
i&to the caldron in which this miserable fare was 
cooked.^ 

The celestial light which was soon to receive a super. 
liim began already to surround him like a garment light sur- 

111 1 rouiKls liiiu 

or a shroud. His monks toJd each other that the <iuring ws 

noctumal 

sditaiy cell in the isle of Himba, near lona, which ^^''^^ "»*i 

•^ ' ' prayers. 

be had built for himself, was lighted up every 
D^ht by a great light, which could be seen through 
tbe chinks of the door and keyhole, while the abbot 
dianted unknown canticles till daybreak. After 
laving remained there three days and nights 
without food, he came out, full of joy at having 
discovered the mysterious meaning of several texts 
of Holy Scripture, which up to that time he had 
Hot understood.^ When he returned to lona to die, 

^ US. quoted by Reeves, p. 245, Appendix. The name of Diannid or 
I>ionD]d — tiie same as that of the king against whom Columl)a raised a 
^Til war — was at a later date changed into that of Dermott, which is 
*till to be found among the Irish. 

* *' Cum senio jam grayatus in quodam secessu ab aliis remotiori ora- 
^ioni Yocali intentus deambularet. . . . Ecce paupercula htec fcmina. . . 
Ctijuidnoaqui . . . hudus vivimns ? . . . Diermitius . . . quideliebat 
^un miaeUam eacam parare . . . per fistulam instillatoriam modicum 
l^oe&cti butyri et olhe . . . infudit. ... Sic Christi miles ultimam 
"^Qectotem in continua camis maceratione ns<|ue ad cxitum . . . per- 
dnxit"— O'DoNNELL, Fila Quinta, iU. 82. 

* " De qua domo imniensre claritatis radii, per rimnlas valvamm et 
clavinm foramina, emmpente», nootu videbantur. ('armina quoque 
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continuing faitliful to his custom of spending a grei 
part of the night in prayer, he bore about wit 
him everywhere the miraculous light which already 
suiTounded him like the nimbus of his holinea 
The entire community was involuntarily agitatec 
by the enjoyment of that foretaste of paradisa 
(^ne winter's night, a young man who was destined 
to succeed Columba as fourth abbot of lona re- 
mained in the church while the others slept: all 
at once he saw the abbot come in preceded by a 
golden light which fell from the heights of the 
vaulted roof, and lighted all the comers of the 
building, even including the little lateral oratory 
where the young monk hid himself in alarm.^ AM 
who passed during the night before the church 
while their old abbot prayed, were startled by th5 
light, which dazzled them like lightning.^ Anothc 
of the young monks, whose education was special} 
directed by the abbot himself, resolved to ascertai 
whether the same illumination existed in Columba 
cell ; and notwithstanding that he had been e> 
pressly forl)idden to do so, he got up in the nigl 
and went gi'oping to the door of the cell to loo 

spiritalia ct ante inaudita decantari ab eo audiebantur. . . . Scr\ptiir 
ruin . . . quiuqiie obseura et diflicillima, plana et luce clarius apert 
niundissimi cordis oculis patebant." — Adamnan, iii. 18. 

^ ** Siinulquo cum eo (ingrcditur) aurca lux, de coeli altitudino desce 
dens, totum illud ccclesias spatiuni replens . . . ct penetrans usque 
illius cxedriolie separatum conclave ubi se Virgnous in quantum poti; 
latitare conabatur . . . exterritus." — Adamxan, iii. 19. Virgnou 
or Fergna Brit, fourth abbot of lona, from 605 to 625. He told tt 
incident to his nephew, by whom it was told to Adamnan. 

2 " Fulguralis \\\x/'—Ibid., iii. 20. 
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in, but fled immediately, blinded by the light that 
fiUedit^ 

These signs, which were the forerunners of his 
ieliverance, showed themselves for several years 
towards the end of his life, which he believed and 
boped was nearer its termination than it proved to 
be. But this remnant of existence, from which he 
Bghed to be liberated, was held fast by the filial 
love of his disciples, and the ardent prayera of so 
many new Christian communities founded or minis- 
teed to by his zealous care. Two of his monks, one 
Iiiah and one Saxon, of the number of those whom 
ke admitted to his cell to help him in his labour 
or to execute his instructions, saw him one day 
change countenance, and perceived in his face a 
sudden expression of the most contrary emotions : 
first a beatific joy, which made him raise to heaven 
a look full of the sweetest and tenderest gratitude ; 
l>ut a minute after this ray of supernatural joy gave 
place to an expression of heavy and profound sad- 
liess. The two spectators pressed him with questions 
^'hich he refused to answer. At length they threw 
themselves at his knees and begged him, with 
U'ars, not to afliict them by hiding what had been 
^vealed to him. " Dear children," he siiid to them, 
**I do not wish to afflict you. . . . Know, then, 
that it is thirty years to-day since I began my 

* ** Caidam suo sapientiam disccnti alumuo . . . qui, contra interdic- 
'^»»i, in noctis rilcntio accessit . . . callide explorans . . . wulos ail 
^lavium foramina posait . . . Kepletum hospitiolum cculestis spleudore 
^liiritudiuis, quam non sustinens intucri, aufu«;it." — Adams an, iii. 20. 
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pilgrimage in Caledonia. I have long prayed God 
to let my exile end with this thirtieth year, and 
to recall me to the heavenly country. When yoB 
saw me so joyous, it was because I could already 
see the angels who came to seek my souL But aO 
at once they stopped short, down there upon tint 
rock at the farthest limit of the sea which smi- 
rounds our island, as if they would approach to 
take me, and could not And, in truth, they could 
not, because the Lord has paid less regard to my 
ardent prayer than to that of the many churcheB 
which have prayed for me, and which have obtained, 
against my will, that I should still dwell in diis 
l)ody for four years. This is the reason of my sad- 
ness. But in four years I shall die without beu^ 
sick ; in four years, I know it and see it, they wiB 
come back, these holy angels, and I shall take m5 
fliffht with them towards the Lord/'^ 
ue takes At thc cud of the foui- years thus fixed he aiTan^' 
monks at ed everything for his departure. It was the end ^^ 

their work. i • i • 

May, and it was his desire to take leave of tl>^ 
monks who worked in the fields in the only fertiJ^ 
part of lona, thc western side. His great age pre?" 



1 ** Facies eju8 subita, uiirifica ct Letitica hilaritate effloruit. . . . Id' 
coinparabili replotiis gaudio, valde iHitiiicabatur. Turn ilia Bapida ct 
suavis Letificatio in luoestam convertitur tristificationem. . . . Duo . . . 
qui . . . ejus tii^rioli ad jaiiuam stabant . . . illaciyinati, iiigemis- 
culantes. . . . (}uia vos, ait, anio, tristificari nolo. . . . Usque iu hunc 
pncseuteui diem, uium in Britannia percgrinationis terdeni corapleti sunt 
anni. . . . Sed ecce nuno, subito rctardati, ultra nostras fretum insuls 
stant iu n\\)e . . . cum Sanctis mihi obviaturis illo tempore, ad Domi- 
uum laitus emigrabo." — Adamnan, iii. 22. 
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fated him fix)m walking, and he was drawn in a 

ur by oxen. When he reached the labourers he 

lid to them, "I greatly desired to die a month 

igo, on Easter-day, and it was granted to me ; but 

I preferred to wait a little longer, in order that the 

fertiyal ndght not be changed into a day of sadness 

fcr you.^ And when all wept he did all he could 

to console them. Then turning towards the east, 

firam the top of his rustic chariot he blessed the 

idand and all its inhabitants — a blessing which, 

according to local tradition, was like that of St 

Patrick in Ireland, and drove, from that day, all 

vipers and venomous creatures out of the island.^ 

Oa Saturday in the following week he went, He viHit« 

•^ o ' and blesses 

leaning on his faithful attendant Diarmid, to bless Ji^^^J^*. 
the granary of the monastery. Seeing there two 
great heaps of com, the fruit of the last harvest, 
he said, " I see with joy that my dear monastic 
fiunily if I must leave them this year, will not 
at least suflfer from famine." " Dear father," said 
Diarmid, "why do you thus sadden us by talk- 
ing of your death ? " " Ah, well," said the abbot, 
**here is a little secret which I will tell thee if 
thou wilt swear on thy knees to tell no one before 
I am gone. To-day is Saturday, the day which the 



' "Ad yisitandos fratres operorios scnex senio fessus, plaustro vectus, 
ergit ... In occidua insuUe Jonas laborantes parte . . . ut erat in ve- 
icnlo sedens, ad orientem suam convertens facienii Insulaui cum insulanis 
enedixit habitatoribns. ... Ex (j[ua die, viperamm veuena trisulcanim 
nguanim usque in hodicmam diem nullo modo aut homini aut i>ecori 
)cere potuere."— Adamnax, ii. 28, iii. 53. 
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Holy Scriptures call Sabbath or rest And it will 
be truly my clay of rest, for it shall be the last of 
my laborioTis life. This very night I shall enter 
into the path of my fathers. Thou weepest, dear 
Diarmid, but console thyself; it is my Lord Jesus 
Christ who deigns to iavite me to rejoin Him; it i& 
He who has revealed to me that my summons wil^ 
come to-night."^ 
HiK fare- Then lic left the storehouse to return to the mox^— 
old white astery, but when he had gone half-way stopped to 

horse. 

rest at a spot which is still marked by one of tb^ « 
ancient crosses of lona.^ At this moment an aK.:»- 
cient and faithful servant, the old white horae whicr=-Ti 
had been employed to carry milk from the dair — J 
daily to the monastery, came towards him. I^^^ 
came and put his head upon his maater's shoulde--===^^' 
OS if to take leave of him. The eyes of the old 
had an expression so pathetic that they seemed 
be bathed in teai-s. Diannid would have sent 
animal away, Ijut the good old man forbade liin'^ 
"The hoi-se loves me,'' he said, "leave lam witll ^' 
me ; let him weep for my departure. The CVeato^^^ 
has revealed to this poor animal what he has hidde 
from thee, a re<'isonable man." Upon which, sti 

^ **Qiio(l tuiu benotlixissct et duos in eo fnigiim sequestrates acen' 
. . . Valdc congratulor iiieis fainiliiiribiis monachis, quia hoc etiam aun 
si a vol»is emigraro me oportuerit, aunum sufKcientem habebitis. . . 
Ali([ueiii arcanum hal)eo scnnuscuhnn (.y/V). . . . Et mihi vere est sab^ 
tum hu'C hodicrua dies ... in ([ua post meas laboratiouuin molesti; 
sabbatizo. . . . Jam euim Dominus meus Jesus Christus me iuvitar 
dignatur."— Adamnax, iii. 23. 

^ The mouuinent called Afaclanin Crvus. 



I 
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caressiDg the faithful brute, he gave him a last 

Uessing.^ When this was done he used the rem- 

liants of his strength to climb to the top of a hillock 

feom which he could see all the isle and the montis- 

tery, and there lifted up his hands to pronounce 

& prophetic benediction on the sanctuary he had 

created. " This little spot, so small and low, shall 

be greatly honoured, not only by the Scots kings 

and people, but also by foreign chiefs and barbarous 

nations; and it shall be venerated even by the 

saints of other Churches." 

After this he went down to the monastery, en- 
tered Ins cell, and began to work for the last time. 
He was then occupied in transcribing the Psalter. 
When he had come to the 33d Psalm and the verse, 
J^nquirentes autem Dominum non deficient amni 
^/40,he stopped short. "I must stop here," he said, 
'* Baitben will write the rest." Baithen, as has been 
5*^11, was the steward of lona, and was to become its 
^bbot. After this the aged saint was present at the 
vigil service before Simday in the church. When 
he returned to his cell he seated himself upon the 
'Jaked stones which served the septuagenarian for 
'-K^d and pillow, and which were shown for nearly a 

^ "Media via ubi postea crux inolari lapide iufixa, hodieque staus . . . 

*** margine cemitur viie. . . . Senio fessus, paululum sedens. . . . Ecce 

a-ll>Uij occurrit ca)>allus, oljediens servitor . . . caput in sinu ejus poucns 

* - • dominiini a se suuin niox einigratuniiii . . . ctx'pit plangerc ubcr- 

**Uh£hq quasi homo fundere ct valde spumeas Here lacrymas. . . . Sine 

*^Uc, sine iiostri amatorem, ut in hmic nicuin sinuni fletus effundat 

**''*^atis8iini plangoris. . . . Moestum a sc e(iuuiu benedixit ministratorem. " 

^Auamnan, iii. 23. 
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century near his tomb.^ Then he intrusted to his 
only companion a last message for the community; 
" Dear children, this is what I command with mj 
last words — ^let peace and charity, a charity mutual 
and sincere, reign always among you ! If you act 
thus, following the example of the saints, God who 
strengthens the just will help you, and I, who shall 
be near Him, will intercede on your behalf, and yon 
shall obtain of Him not only all the necessities oi 
the present life in sufficient quantity, but still more 
the rewards of eternal life, reserved for those who 
keep His law/'* 

These were his last words. As soon as the mid- 
night bell had rung for the matins of the Sunday 
festival, he rose and hastened before the other mooks 
to the church, where he knelt down before the altar. 
Diannid followed him, but as the church was not 
yet lighted he could only find him by groping and 
crying in a plaintive voice, " Where art thou, my 
father ? " He found Columba lying before the 
altar, and, placing himself at his side, raised the old 
abbot's venerable head upon his knees. The whole 

^ '* Moiiticellum mouasterio supereniinentem asceudens, in vertice ejus 
paululum stans, elevatis inanibus, benedixit Cijenobium : Huic loco^ quam- 
libet angusto et vili, non tantuin Scotorum reges cum populis, aed etiani 
barbaranim et exterdnim geutium rcgnatores cum plebibns suis. . . . 
Se<lebat in tugurio Psalterium scribeiis. . . . Post talem peracriptoni 
vereum paginoe, ad vcspertinalem dominicse noctis missam " (note this 
singular expression for vigilcs) ** ingreditur ecclesiam. Qua coDSuramata, 
ad hospitiolum revertens, in lectulo residet pernox, ubi pro stramiiie 
nudam habebat petram et pro pulvillo lapidem, qui hodie quasi quidam 
juxta sopulcrum ejus titulus stat monumenti." — Adamnan, iii, 23. 

2 " Hjec vobis, o filioli, noWssima commendo verba, ut inter vos mu- 
tuam et non fictani lialxiatis charitateni, cum pace." — Ibid, 
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eommonity soon arrived with lights, and wept as 
one man at the sight of their dying father. Co- 
Inmba opened his eyes once more, and turned them 
to his children on either side with a look full of 
Kiene and radiant joy. Then with the aid of He dies in 
Biannid he raised, as best he might, his right hand »th June 
to bless them all ; his hand dropped, the last sigh 
eame from his lips ; and his face remained calm 
and sweet like that of a man who in his sleep had 
seen a vision of heaven.^ 



Such was the life and death of the first great ap- 
ostle of Great Britain. We have lingered, perhaps, 
too long on the grand form of this monk, rising up 
before us from the midst of the Hebridean sea, who, 
for the third part of a century, spread over those 
sterile isles, and gloomy distant shores, a pure and 

* "Post ((a» conticoit. . . . Vix media nocte pulsata pcrsonante 
clooca, festinns surgens ad ecclesiam x>ergit, citiorque ceteris cnrrenH, 
solos introgresBiiB jnxta altare. Dionuitius ecclesiam iiigrcdicns flebili 
iogeminat Yoce: Ubi es, pater? £t nccdum allatis fratnim lucernis, 
per tenebras palpans, sanctum ante altarium recubautem invcnit : queni 
pAnlalam erigena et jnxta sedcns sanctum in suo gremio posuit caput. 
Et inter biec ccetus monachorum cum lumiuaribus accurrensi patre viso 
moriente, ccepit plangere. £t, ut ab aliquibtui qui prccsentes intrant 
didieimus, sanctus, necdum egrcdiente auimo, apertis sursuni oculis, ad 
ntmmqne latns cum mira vultus hilaritate et betitia circumspiciebat ; 
aanctoe scilicet obvius iutueus angclos. Dionuitius turn sauctam sub- 
levat ad benedicendum sancti monachonim chorum dextcram manum. Sed 
et ipse yenerabilis pater in quantum poterat, simul suam movebat manum. 
Et post sanctam benedictionem taliter significatami continue spirituni 
exhalavit. Facies rubens, et mirum in moduni angelica visione exhila- 
nita, in tantum remansit, ut non quasi mortui, sed dormientis videretur 
vivcntis." — Adamnan, iii. 23. The narrative of Adamnan is an almost 
Uteral reproduction of that of Cummiau, the first kno^'n biographer of 
the saint. 
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fertilising light. In a confused age and unknoi? 
region he displayed all that is greatest and purei 
and, it must be added, most easily forgotten in hi 
man genius : the gift of ruling souls by ruling him 
self.* To select the most marked and graphic in- 
cidents from the general tissue of his life, and those 
most fit to unfold that which attracts the modem 
reader — that is, his personal character and influence 
upon contemporary events — ^from a world of minute 
details having almost exclusive reference to mattere 
supernatural or ascetical, has been no easy task. But 
when this is done, it becomes comparatively easy to 
represent to ourselves the tall old man, with his fine 
and regular features, liis sweet and powerful voice 
the Irish tonsure high on his shaven head, and his 
long locks falling behind, clothed with his mouasti 
cowl, and seated at the prow of his coracle, steerin 
through the misty archipelago and naiTOW lakes < 
the north of Scotland, and bearing from isle to is 
and from shore to shore, light, justice, and tnit 
the life of the conscience and of the soul. 

One lovos al)ove all to study the depths of tlj- 
soul, and the changes wliich had taken place in 
since its youth. No more than his namesake 
Luxcuil, the moniistic apostle of Burgundy, was J 
of the Picts and Scots a Col umbo. Gentleness w - 
of all qualities precisely the one in which he fiiilc 

* '* Animariiiii dux," siiid the aiigcl who aimounccd his birtli to 1 
mother. This expression is also found in Adaninan (i. 2), but placeil 
the mouth of Columba, and aj^plied by him to another saint 
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03t. At the beginning of his life the future 
of lona showed himself still more than the 
t of Luxeuil to be animated by all the vivacities 
is age, associated with all the struggles and dis- 
Js of his race and country. He was vindictive, 
ssionate, bold, a man of strife, bom a soldier rather 
ian a monk, and known, praised, and blamed as a 
aoldier — so that even in his lifetime he was invoked 
in fight ;^ and continued a soldier, insulanus miles^ 
even upon the island rock from which he rushed 
forth to preach, convert, enlighten, reconcile, and 
reprimand both princes and nations, men and wo- 
men, laymen and clerks. 

He was at the same time full of contradictions and 

contrasts — at once tender and irritable, rude and 

courteous, ironical and compassionate, caressing and 

^perious, grateful and revengeful — led l)y pity as 

^ell as by wrath, ever moved by generous passions, 

^d among all passions fired to the very end of his 

'ife by two which his countrymen undei-stand the 

'^st, the love of poetry and the love of country. 

Little inclined to melancholy when he luid once 

surmounted the great sorrow of his life, which was 

*^i8 exile; little disposed even, save towards the end, 

^ contemplation or solitude, but trained by prayer 

^^d austerities to triumphs of evangelical exposi- 

*^oii ; despising rest, untiring in mental and manual 

^U;' bom for eloquence, and gifted with a voice so 

* See anU^ page 247, note. * Adam n ax, PnrfaL 

^ "Nullum etiam unius hone intcrvallum transirc potcTat, quo nou 
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penetrating and sonorous that it was thought of af- 
terwards as one of the most miraculous gifts that 
he had received of God;^ frank and loyal, original 
and powerful in his words as in his actions — ^in 
cloister and mission and parliament^ on land and 
on sea, in Ireland as in Scotland, always swayed Ij 
the love of God and of his neighbour, whom it was 
his will and pleasure to serve with an impassioned 
uprightneas. Such was Columba. Besides the 
monk and missionary there was in him the makings 
of a sailor, soldier, poet, and orator. To us, looking 
back, he appears a personage as singular as he ib 
JiovaWe, in whom, through all the mists of the pafi* 
and all the cross-lights of legend, the man may sfcil^ 
be recognised under the saint — a man capable bmm^ 
worthy of the supreme honour of holiness^ since 3^^ 
knew how to subdue his inclinations, his weakne^^*^' 
his instincts, and his passions, and to transfoir^^^ 
them into docile and invincible weapons for t9^^ 
salvation of souls and the glory of God. 



Ti- 
ll- 
111 

is 



orationi, aut lectioni, vcl scriptioni, vel ctiani alicni opentioni, 
cumberet. .rejunationum ct vigilarum jndefessis laboribus, sine nlla 
tcrmissione, die noctuquc ita occupatus, ut supra humaDam possibili 
pondus uuiuscuj usque videretur si)eciali8 opens. Et inter haec omni 
cams, hilareiii semper faciem ostendcns, spiritus sancti gaudio inti: 
lietificabatur pnecordiis." — Adam nan, Proef, ii. 

^ ** Ab expertis quibusdam do voce beati psalmodiae viri indubitanC^^^^^ 
traditum est. Quie vox in ccclesia cuin fratribus dccantatis, aliqiian< 
per quingcntos pussus . . . aliquando per niille incomparabiliter ele 
modo audio] )atur. Minim dictu ! Nee in auribus coram qui aecmn "* 
ecclcsia stabant vox ejus modum liumanre vocis in clamoris grandita^- 
cxcedebat. . . . Similiter cnim in auribus prope et longe audientium 
sonalwit." — Adamnan, i. 37. In another passage he calls it ''senno 
nitidus." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



SPIRITUAL DESCENDANTS OF ST COLUMBA. 



Hit potthnmons glory : miracnlons visions on the night of his death : 
npid extension of his worship. — Note upon his supposed journey to 
^e, aod residence there, in search of the relics of St Martin. — His 
^Urj funeral and tomb at lona. — His translation to Ireland, 
^hen he rests between St Patrick and St Bridget.— Ho is, like 
Bridget, feared by the Anglo-Norman conquerors. — John de Courcy 
•'id Richard Strongbow. — The Vengeance ef Columba. — Supremacy of 
^futoi oyer the Celtic churches of Caledonia and the north of Ireland. 
"^^-Singolar priyilege and primacy of the abbot of lona in respect to 
^^Uhops. — The ecclesiastical organisation of Celtic countries ex- 
plosively monastic. — Moderation and respect of Colnmlta for the 
episcopal rank. — Ho left behind him no special rule. — That which 
^e followed differed in no respect from the usual customs of the 
Monastic order, which proves the exact observance of all the pre- 
^%pts of the Church, and the chimerical nature of all speculations 
"Upon the primitive Protestantism of the Celtic Church. — But he 
founded an order, which lasted several centuries under the title of the 
Family of Columb-Kill. — The clan and family spirit was the govern- 
ing principle of Scottish monasticism. — Baithen and the eleven first 
ancceasora of Columba at lona were all members of the same race. — 
The two linear lay and ecclesiastical, of the great founders. —The head- 
quarters of the order transferred from lona to Kclls, one of Columba*8 
foundations in Ireland. — The Coarha. — Posthumous influence of 
Columba upon the Cliurch of Ireland. — Lex ColujiicUle. — Monastic 
Irelaod in the seventh century the principal centre of Christian know- 
ledge and piety. — Each monastery a school. — The transcription of 
manuscripts^ which had been one of Columba's favourite occupations, 
continued and extended by his family even upon the continent. 
—Historic AnnaU.— The FestUoge of Angus the Culdec.— Note upon 
the Culdees, and upon the foundation of St Andr(*ws in Scotland. — 
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'PnifKigation of Irish monasticism abroad. — Irish saints and monst- 
teries in France, Gcnnany, and Italy. — ^The Irish saint Cathal rener^ 
atcd in Calabria under the name of San Cato/^Io.— Monastic omfW> 
sity of Lismore: crowd of forei{^ students, especially of Ai^git- 
Saxons, in Irish monasteries. — Confusion of temporal affairs in In- 
land. — Civil wars and massacres. — Notes upon king-monki.— 
Patriotic intervention of the monks. — Adamnan, biographer ui 
ninth successor of Colnmba, and his Law of the InTUtCfnts. — Theym 
driven from their cloisters by the English. — Influence of Colombiii 
Scotland. — Traces of the ancient Caledonian Church in the Hebridoi 
— Apostolical mission of Kentigern in the country between the Cijit 
and the Meiiiey. — His meeting with Columba. — His connection with 
Uic king and queen of Strath-Clyde. — Legend of the queen's lii^— 
Neither Colunil)a nor Kentigern acted upon the Anglo-Saxony wk 
continued iwgans, and maintained a threatening attitude. — The kit 
bishops of conquered Britain desert their churches. 

The influence of Columba, as of all men really 
superior to their fellows, and especially of tb^ 
saints, far from ceasing with his life, went on xs^' 
creasing after his death. The supernatural chara^^ 

• 

ter of his virtues, the miracles which were att;^' 
Imtcd to his intercession with God, had for a lo:*8 
time left scarcely any doul)t as to his sanctity. ^^ 
was universally acknowledged after his death, a:^^^ 
has suice remained uncontested among all t^^^^ 
(•eltic races. The visions and miracles whi^^^" 
Miracuioiis wciit to provc it would fill a volume. On t ^^ 

visions on ^ • t i Av 

tiie night niorht, and at the very hour, of his death, a ho -^^^ 

of his . . . 

deatii. old man in a distant monastery in Ireland, oi^^^ 
of those whom the Celtic clironiclers call the vi ^^^^^'' 
torious soldiei-s of Christ,^ saw with the eyes ^ 
his mmd the isle of lona, which he had nev*^' ^^ 



* •*Sanctus senex, Christi miles . . . Justus ct sapiens . . . cuide=2^^"^' 
ji'que Christiano niiliti . . . suani enarravit visionem. . . . Chri .— -^" 
victor niih-s." 
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ated, flooded with miraculous light, and all the 
ult of heaven full of an innumerable army of 
dning angels, who went, singing celestial can- 
lcW, to bring away the holy soul of the great 
mssionary. Upon the banks of a river,^ in Colum- 
Wb native land, another holy monk, while occu- 
pied with several others in fishing, saw, as also did 
kis companions, the sky lighted up by a pillar of 
fire, which rose from earth to the highest heaven, 
and disappeared only after lighting up the whole 
Bcene with a radiance as of the sun at noon.^ 

Thus began the long succession of wonders by 
''hich the worship of Columba's holy memory is 
baracterised among the Celtic races. This wor- 

^ Hm Finn, wliich, after having marked the boundary between the 
^ ooonties of Tyrone and Donegal, throws itself into the Foyle, which 
*iiby Deny. 

' "Hac pneterita nocte media, . . . et in hora beati exitus ejus lonam 
4Qlam, ad quam corpore nuuquam perveni, totam angelorum claritudine 
L ipiritn yidi irradiatam, totaque spatia aeris usque ad aethera ccelorum 
minulem angelorum claritate illustrata ; qui ad sane ipsius animain pi-o- 
i^e&dam, de ccelis missi descenderunt innumeri. Altisona carminalia 
Tftlde suayia audivi angelicorum ccetuum cantica eodem momento 
'^earionis inter angelicos sanctse ipsius animie ascendentes choros. . . . 

et alii mecum viri laborantes in captura piscium in vallc piscosi 
oinis Fends subito totum aerei illustratum cceli spatium vidimus 
. et ecce, quasi quiedam pergrandis ignea apparuit columna, qu(e in 
Bocte media sursum ascendons ita nobis videbatur mundum illustrarc 
im ricuti sesteus et meridianus sol, et postquam ilia penetravit 
imna coelum, quasi post occasum solis tenebrae succedunt Non tan- 

1 no8 . . . sed et alii multi piscatores, qui sparsim per diversas 
ninales piscinas ejusdem fluminis piscabantur, sicut nobis post re- 
STunt, simili apparitione visa, magno pavoro sunt perculsi." Adamnan 
.68 pains to prove that he received the account of those nocturnal 
ions, the first, from old monks at lona, to whom it had been told by 
lermit from Ireland ; and the second, from the very monk who had 
ected the fishing on that memorable night 

VOL. III. S 
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ship, which seemed at one time concentrated m 
Rapid ex- one of the smallest islets of the Atlantic^ ep 
his wor- tended in less than a century after his death, not 

ship even 

to feome. only throughout all Ireland and Great Britain, but 
into Gaul, Spain, and Italy, and even to Rome^^ 
which some legends, insufficiently verified, descnlie 
him as having visited during the last years of hia ^ 
life, in order to renew the bonds of respectftl 
aflFection and spiritual union which are supposed 
to have united him to the great pope St Gregory, 
who ascended the pontifical throne seven yean 
before the death of the Hebridean apostle.* 



^ '* £t hffic etiam eidcm beat® memorise riro a Deo non mediocris at 
coUata gratia qua nomcn ejus non tantum per totam nostram Scotiam ei 
omnium totius orbis insularum maximam Britanniam, clare divnlgui ! 
promoruit, in hac i>arva et extroma oceani Britannic! conunoratns (ik) 
insula ; sed etiam ad trigonam usque Hispaniam, et Grallias, et nltn 
Alpes Pcnninas Italiam sitam pervenire, ipsam quoqne Bomanam civiti' 
tern, quae caput est omnium civitatum." — Adamnan, injincm. 

' According to an account given by Colgan (p. 473), the famous hymn 
Alhis Prosalor was composed by Columba while the envoys of St 
Gregory the Great were at lona, and was sent by him to the Pontiff, who 
listened to it standing up, in token of respect. We are obliged to »c- 
knowledge the same want of proof in the tradition which connects the 
holy abbot of lona with the great wonder-worker of the Ganis, St 
Martin, and which attributes to him a work similar to that of the great 
urchbishop who, in our own days, has undertaken to restore to an honoar* 
able condition the profaned grave of his greatest predecessor, by rebuilding 
the basilica which covers that glorious sepulchre. According to thentf* 
rative of O'DouncU (book iii. c. 27), Columba, on his return from Rome* 
went to Tours to seek the gospel which had lain for a century upon the 
breast of St Martin, and carried it to Deny, where this relic was exhibifc«<l 
up to the twelfth centur)'. The people of Tours had forgotten the sitni- 
tion of St Martin's grave ; and when they begged Columba to find it for 
them, he consented, only on condition of being allowed to keep for hio^' 
self everything found in St Martin's tomb, except his bones. The legend 
adds that Columba left one of his disciples there, the same Mochonnft 
who had followed him first to lona, and that he afterwards bewm^ 
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It was expected that all the population of the His funeral 
eighbouring districts would hasten to lona and grave at 
31 the island during the funeral of the great 
ibbot ; and this had even been intimated to him 
before he died. But he had prophesied that the 
fict would be otherwise, and that his monastic 
(Hnfly alone should perform the ceremonies of his 
VnriaL And it happened, accordingly, during the 
ftiee days which were occupied with those rites, 
iliat a violent wind made it impossible for any 
boat to reach the island. Thus this friend and 
counsellor of princes and nations, this great tra- 
veller, this apostle of an entire nation which, during 
» thousand years, was to honour him as its patron 
aaiiit, lay solitary upon his bier, in the little church 
of his island retirement ; and his burial was wit- 
nessed only by his monks. But his grave, though 
it was not dug in presence of an enthusiastic 
crowd, as had been looked for, was not the less 
visited and surrounded by floods of successive 
generations, who for more than two hundred years 
crowded there to venerate the relics of the holy 
missionary, and to drink the pure waters of his 
doctrine and example at the foimtainhead. 

^op of Tours. This alone is sufficient to disprove the narrative, since 
*^ the only period in the life of Columba at which this journey could have 
^ken place, the bishop of Tours was St Gregory the historian, whose 
''^ecessor and successor are well known. Let us remark, at the same 
Uie, the curious traditional ties between the Church of Tours and 
*%t of Ireland, which lasted for several centuries. St Patrick, the 
>«ttle of Ireland, is supposed to have been the grand-nephew of St 
^mrtin, and to have been encouraged by him in his mission. 
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The remains of Columba rested here in peace 
up to the ninth century, until the moment whea \ 
lona, like all the British isles, fell a prey to tiiB 
ravages of the Danes. These cruel and insati- 
able pirates seem to have been attracted again and 
again by the wealth of the oflferings that weie \ 
lavished upon the tomb of the apostle of Cafe- 1 
donia. They burnt the monastery for the fint 
time in 801; again in 805, when it contained 
only so small a number as sixty-fom* monks ; and 
finally, a third time, in 877. To save fix)m their : 
rapacity a treasure which no pious liberality could ^ 
replace, the body of St Columba was carried to 
Removal Ireland. And it is the unvarying tradition of 
mains to Irish annals that it was deposited finally at Down, 

Down, m ^ ^ *- •' 

Ireland, in an cpiscopal monastery not far firom the western 

where they r r j ^ 

by uiM^ of shore of the island, between the great Monastery of 
\\T^^ Bangor on the north, from which came Columbanus 
of Luxeuil, and Dublin, the future capital of Ire- 
land, to the south. There already lay the relics 
of Patrick and of Bridget ; and thus was verified 
one of the prophecies in Irish verse attributal to 
Columba, in which he says — 

" They shall bury me first at Tona ; 
But, by the will of the living God, 
It is at Dun that I shall rest in my grave, 
With Patrick and with Bridget the immacidate. 
Three bodies in one grave." ^ 

* Sec 1?efat!:r, pp. Ixxir. 313, 317, 462; coraparo Cot/jak, p. 4^^" 
These tliree bodies were found at Down in 1185, after the disasters of 



Bridget. 
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rhe three names have remained since that time 
eparably united in the damitless heart and fer- 
at tenacious memory of the Irish people. It is 
Columba that the oppressed and impoverished 
ish seem to have appealed with the greatest con- 
lence in the first English conquest in the twelfth 
mtuiy. The conquerors themselves feared him, coiumba 

feared by 

ot without reason, for they had learned to know ^^ Anglo 

•^ Norman 

18 vengeance. John de Courcy, a warlike Anglo- ^*™^- 
omian baron, he who was called the Conqueror 
Jonquestor) of Ulster, as William of Normandy 
I England, carried always with him the volume 
I Columba^s prophecies;^ and when the bodies 
I the three saints were found in his new posses- 
ons in 1180, he prayed the Holy See to celebrate 
leir translation by the appointment of a solemn 
«tival. Eichard Strongbow, the famous Earl of 
embroke, who had been the first chief of the in- 
asion, died of an ulcer in the foot which had been 
iflicted upon him, according to the Irish narrative, 
> the prayer of St Bridget, St Columba, and other 
ints, whose churches he had destroyed. He him- 
If said, when at the point of death, that he saw 
e sweet and noble Bridget lift her arm to pierce 

'■ first English conquest, and again united in one tomb by the bishop 
lachi, and by John de Courcy, one of the great Anglo-Norman 
"ons, conqueror {conqtustoTf according to the office) of Ulster. A 
cial holiday was instituted by the Holy See in memory of this trans- 
on. The office for this festival, printed first at Paris in 1620, has 
n given by Colgan at the beginning of his precious work, Trias ThaU' 
turga, 
Kelly, note to Lyncu, Caiiibrcnsis Evermsj voL i i>. 386. 
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him to the heart. Hugh de Lacy, another Anglo- 
Norman chief of great lineage, perished at Durrow, 
" by the vengeance of Columb-cille," says a chron- 
icler, while he was engaged in building a castie 
to the injury of the abbey which Columba had 1 
founded, and loved so much.^ A century after, . 
this vengeance was still popularly dreaded; and 
some English pirates, who had pillaged his churdi 
in the island of Inchcolm, having simk like lead in 
sight of land, their countrymen said that he should 
be called, not St Columba, but St Quhalme^ — ^that 
is to say, the saint of Sudden Death. 

A nation has special need to believe in these 
vengeances of God, always so tardy and infrequent, 
and which, in Ireland, above all, have scarcely suf- 
ficed to light with a fugitive gleam the long night 
of the conquest, with all its iniquities and crimes. 
Happy are the people among whom the everlasting 
justice of the appeal against falsehood and evil is 
placed under the shadow of God and the saints; 
and blessed also the saints who have left to pos- 
terity the memory of their indignation against all 
injustice. 

As long as the body of Columba remained in b^ 
island gi'ave, loua, consecrated henceforward »^y 
the life and death of so great a Christian, coU' 
tinned to be the most venerated sanctuary of t^^ 



^ O'Doxovan'k Four Masters, vol. i. pp. 25, 75. 
- Qahilnic ill Anglo-Saxon meant sudden death, from whence *" 
nio<leni English word qualm. 
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is. For two centuries she was the nursery of 
hops, the centre of education, the asylum of 
igious knowledge, the point of union among the 
itish isles, the capital and necropolis of the 
itic race. Seventy kings or princes were buried 
lere at the feet of Columba, faithful to a kind of 
3iditional law, the recollection of which has been 
onsecrated by Shakespeare.^ During these two cen- 
ories, she retained an uncontested supremacy over 
11 the monasteries and churches of Caledonia, as 
iver those of half Ireland ;^ and we shall hereafter 
ee how she disputed with the Roman missionaries 
he authority over the Anglo-Saxons of the north. 
Ater still, if we arc permitted to follow this 
larrative so far, at the end of the eleventh century, 
^e shall see her ruins raised up and restored to 
nonastic life by one of the most noble and touch- 
Dg heroines of Scotland and Christendom, the 
wly Queen Margaret, the gentle and noble exUe, 
beautiful, so wise, so magnanimous and beloved, 
i^ho used her influence over Malcolm her husband 
nly for the regeneration of the Church in his 

* " RossE. Where ia Duncan's body ? 
Macduff. Carried to Colmes-Kill, 
Tlie sacred storehouse of his predecessors, 
And guardian of their bones." 

Shakespeare, Macbeth, 
' '* Plurima ezinde monasteria per discipulos ejus in Britannia et in 
^mia propagata sunt : in (^uibus omnibus idem monasterium insul- 
im, in quo ipse requiescit corpore, principatum tenet." — Bede, iii. 4. 
-ujus monasterium in cnnctis pene scptcntrionalium Scotorum ot 
nium Pictorum monastcrils non parvo tempore arcem tenebat regen- 
cjue eonim populis pnecrat." — Ibid.f iii. 3. 
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kingdom, and whose dear memory is worthy of 
being associated in the heart of the Scottish 
people with that of Columba^ since she obtained 
by his intercession that grace of maternity which 
has made her the origin of the dynasty which siaO 
reigns over the British Isles,* 

Let us here reconsider the privilege which ga?e 
to the abbots of lona a sort of jurisdiction over the 
bishops of the neighbouring districts*— a privily 
unique, and which would even appear fabulous^ if it 
were not attested by two of the most trustworthy 
liistorians of the time, the Venerable Bede and Notker 
of St Gall. In order to explain this strange ano- 
maly it must be understood that in Celtic countries, 
especially in Ireland and in Scotland, ecclesiastical 

* Ordekic Vital, 1. viii. 702 ; Fordun, Seotiehronieon, y. 37. On 
the summit of tho picturesque rock upon which Edinburgh Castle is 
built, may still bo seen the chapel dedicated to St Mai^garet, recently re- 
stored by order of the Queen. She is the Christian Minerva of that Acro- 
polis of the North. 

2 " Habet insula rectorem semper abbatem presbyterum, cujus juraom- 
nis |)royincia, et ipsi etiam cplscopi, ordine inusitato, debeant esse sub- 
jecti."— Bede, 1. iii. 4. Compare Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ad an. 565, 
ed. Gilea *Mn Scotia insula Hibemia depositio sancti Columbse, cog- 
nomcnto apud suos Golumb-Killi, eo quod multanim cellanim, id est 
monasteriorum vel ecclesiarum institutor, fundator et rector exstiterit : 
adeo ut abbas monastcrii, cui novissime prwfuit et ubi requiescit, contra 
moreni ecclesiasticum primus omnium Hibemensinm habeatur episcopo- 
rum." — Notker Balbulus, Marty rologluvu Mabillon qnotes the char- 
ter of the Irish Abbey of Honau in Germany, where the signature of the 
abbot precedes those of seven bishops, all bearing Celtic names. — An- 
iialcs Beiiedictinif vol. ii. Api>endix, p. 70. Who were the bishops subject 
to the primacy of lona ? If Colgan is to be believed— in Pro/., Triad. 
ThauiiLf * * pi-terogativo forte jure pari legimus concessum, quod ejus abbas 
priniatum ct pntcedentiam habeat ante omnes Scotorum episcopos*' — it 
must be supposed that all the bishops of Ireland and Scotland were under 
its autliority. 
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o^anisation rested, in the first place, solely upon con- 
^tual life. Dioceses and parishes were regularly 
«„«tituted only in the tweKth centuxy. B^ops, 
it is true, existed fix)m the beginning, but either 
without any clearly fixed territorial jurisdiction, or 
incorporated as a necessary but subordinate part of 
die ecclesiastical machinery with the great monas- 
tic bodies ; and such was specially the case in Ire- 
land It is for this reason that the bishops of the 
Celtic Church, as has been often remarked, are so 
much overshadowed * not only by great founders 
and superiors of monasteries, such as Columba, but 
even by simple abbots.^ Nevertheless, it is evident 
that during the life of Columba^ far from assuming 
any superiority whatever over the bishops who 
were his contemporaries, he showed them the ut- 
most respect, even to such a point that he would 
not celebrate mass in the presence of a bishop who 
had come, humbly disguised as a simple convert, to 
visit the community of lona,^ At the same time 
the abbots scrupulously abstained from all usui-pa- 
tion of the rank, privileges, or functions reserved to 
bishops, to whom they had recourse for all the or- 



' See the curious incident nanrated by Adanman (i. 36), where a bishop 
hesitated to confer the priesthood on Aldus the Black before^liaving the 
authority of the abbot of Tirce, an insular cella dependant upon lona. — 
*' EpiscopuB non ausus est 8U][>er caput ejus manum imponerc, nisi prius 
presbyter Findchanus . . . suam capiti ejus pro confirmatione imponeret 
dextram." 

* "Quidam proselytus ad sanctum venit qui se in quantum potuit oc- 
cultabat humiliter, ut nullus scirct quod esset espiscopus."— Adamnan, 
i. 44. 
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dinations celebrated in the monasteries.^ But as 
most of the bishops had been educated in monas& 
schools, they retained an affectionate veneration for 
their cradle, which, in regard to lona especially, 
from which we shall see so many bishops isem, 
might have translated itself into a sort of prolonged 
submission to the conventual authority of their 
former superior. Five centuries later the bishops 
who came from the great French abbeys of Quny 
and Citeaux took pleasure in professing the same 
filial subordination to their monastic birthplace. 

The uncontested primacy of lona over the bishops 
who had there professed religion, or who came 
there to be consecrated after their election, may be 
besides explained by the influence exercised by 
Coliunba over both clergy and people of the districts 
evangelised by him — an influence which was only 
increased by his death. 
Was Ci). Did the great abbot of lona, like his namesi^^ 

lumba the ^ ^ ... . \p 

author of of Luxcuil, Icavc to his disciples a monastic r"^ 

a special ■*• 

rule ? of jjjg o^^yll^ distiiict from that of other Celtic mor:^' 
tones? This has been often asserted, but with^^^ 



-.-r 



■.,4 



_ k. 



positive proof — and in any case no authentic t--^^^ 
of such a document exists." That which bears "^ 

1 "Accito episcopo . . . apud sapradictum Findchanum presb^^^ 
orcliiiatus est." — Adamnan, i. 36. ^^-^uis- 

' Colgan (Trias Thautn., p. 471) and Hoeftcn (DiaquisUicnes Mam- ^^^TT^j 
iicmy 1. i. tr. 8, p. 84) had in their hands the text of a rule attribute<^^ "^irpJ 
Columba, and reprinted by Reeves in 1850, but both have acknowled-^^^"^ 
that it would be appliimble only to anchorites. — O'Curry, Lectures^ ^ j 

374, 612. The only proof of tlie existence of a cenobitical rule origina^^^ . * 
by Columba, is the mention made of it by Bede in the address of WillS^^^-"^ 
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me of the Rule of Columh-kill, and which has 
en sometimes attributed to him, has no reference 
. any way to the cenobites of lona, and is only 
pphcable to hermits or recluses, who lived perhaps 
nder his authority, but isolated, and who were 
Iways vary numerous in Ireland.^ 
A conscientious and attentive examination of 
di the monastic peculiarities which can be dis- 
»vered in his biography^ reveals absolutely no- 
iing in respect to observances or obligations dif- 
erent from the rules borrowed by all the religious 
immunities of the sixth century from the tradi- 
ions of the Fathers of the Desert. Such an 
lamination brings out distinctly, in the first 
>]ace, the necessity for a vow ^ or solemn pro- 
Jssion to prove the final admission of the monk 
ito the community after a probation more 

the celebrated conference of Whitby between the Benedictmes and the 
Itio monks, which will be diBcussed hereafter : '* De Patre Vestro Co- 
nba et sequacibus ejus, quorum sanctitatem vos imitari et Regulam ac 
ecepta ccelestibus signis confirmata.*' The word RegulUy however, 
ich occurs so often in the lives of the Irish saints, can scarcely mean 
rthing more than ohservancej discipline ; each considerable saint had 
own. Keeves has proved that the Ordo rnnnasticus, attributed to 
lumba by the last edition of Holsteinus, docs not go farther back than 
the twelfth century. 

m 

The recluses or anchorites, who passed their life in a little cell con- 
ling an altar, at which to say mass, sometimes solitary, sometimes 
iched to their church (like that of Marianus Scotus at Fulda), existed 
a yery long time in Ireland. Sir Henry Piers has proved the exist- 
e of one of these recluses, and described his cell in the county of West- 
ith in 1682.— REKVE8, Memory o/Uie Church of St DuiUch, 1859. 
Seo the Appendix N to the volume of Reeves, entitled InstittUio By- 
is. It is an excellent epitome of all the monastic customs of the period. 
**Votum monachiale voverunt . . . votum monachicum devotus 
it" — Adamnan, L 31, ii. 39. 
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or less prolonged; and, in the second plao^ 
the absolute conformity of the monastic life of 
Columba and his monks to the precepts and 
rites of the Catholic Church in all ages. Autho- 
rities unquestionable and unquestioned demonstrate 
the existence of auricular confession, the invocatioD 
of saints, the universal faith in their protectioD 
and intervention in temporal affairs, the celebiatioD 
of the mass, the real presence in the Euchaiist^ 
ecclesiastical celibacy, fasts and abstinences, prayer 
for the dead, the sign of the cross, and, above all, 
the assiduous and profound study of the Holy 
Scriptures.^ Thus the assumption made by certain 
writers of having found in the Celtic Church some 
sort of primitive Christianity not Catholic, crumbles 
to the dust ; and the ridiculous but inveterate pre- 
judice which accuses our fathers of having ignored 
or iuterdicted the study of the Bible is once again 
proved to be without foundation. 

As to the customs peculiar to the Irish Church, 
and which were afterwards the cause of so many 
tedious struggles with the Roman and Anglo- 

^ To prove our assertion we indicate several passages from Adamnan : 

Auricular Confession is expressly pointed out in the history of Li- 
branuSy ii. 39. 

The Invocaiimi of Saints at each page. Columba is even invoked 
during his life. Their protection and intervention in temporal afiairs, 
iL 5, 15, 39, 40. 

Hic cclehrati(m of festivals and offices in their honour. 

The real presence — All the elements of the Eucharist. " A sancto jussus 
Christi corpus conficere. . . . Eucharistioe mysteria celebrare pro anima 
sancta." — Colgan, Vita Primaj c. 8 ; Adamnan, iii. 12. 

Solemn nrvass on Sunday, iii. 12 ; on other days, L 40. 



cessors. 
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&X0I1 missionaries, no trace of tliem is to be dis- 
covered in the acts or words of Columba. There is 
no mention of the tiresome disputes about the ton- 
Hiie, or even of the irregular celebration of Easter, 
acept perhaps in a prophecy vaguely made by him 
m the occasion of a visit to Clonmacnoise, upon the 
discords which this difference of opinion in respect to 
Easter would one day excite in the Scotic Church.^ 

If Colmnba made no rule calculated, like thatoi-der 

of St Benedict, to last for centuries, he never- coiumi>a. 

theless left to his disciples a spirit of life, offliRsuc- 

Tmion, and of discipline, which was sufficient to 

maintain in one great body, for several centuries 

after his death, not only the monks of lona, but the 

numerous communities which had gathered round 

them. This monastic body bore a noble name ; it 

was long called the Order of the Fair Company,- 

and still longer the Family of Columb-kill. It 

was governed by abbots, who succeeded Columba 

as superiors of the community of lona. These 

abbots proved themselves worthy of, and obtained 

from Bede, one of the most competent of judges, 

who began to write a hundred years after the death 

of Columba, a tribute of admiration without reserve, 

and even more striking than that which he gave to 

tlieir founder : — " Whatever he may have been," 

said the Venerable Bede, with a certain shadow of 



^ Adamnak, i 3. 

* "Cujua ordo dicobatur pulchne societatis." — Vita Sancti Kierani, 
apud HasTTEK, op. cU.^ pp. 61, 64. 
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Anglo-Saxon suspicion in respect to Celtic virtae 
and sanctity, "it is undeniable that he has left 
successors illustrious by the pimty of their life, their 
great love of God, and their zeal for monastic order; 
and, although separated from us as to the obser- 
vance of Easter, which is caused by their distance 
from all the rest of the world, ardently and closely 
devoted to the observance of those laws of piety 
and chastity which they have learned in the Old 
and New Testaments." ^ These praises are justified 
by the great number of saints who have issued 
from the spiritual lineage of Columba;* but they 
should be specially applied to his successors in 
the abbatial see of lona, and, in the first place, to 
his first successor, whom he had himself pointed 
out, the holy and amiable Baithen, who was so 
worthy to be his lieutenant and friend, and could 
so well replace him. He survived Columba only 
three years, and died on the anniversary of his 
masters death.^ The cruel sufferings of his last 

^ ** Qualiscunqiie fuerit ipse, nos hoc de illo certum tenemus, quia re- 
liquit successores magna contiuentia et divino amore rcgula?que monas- 
ticffi insigncs . . . pietatis et castitatis opera diligenter observantes.**— 
Bede, iii. 4. 

' The number may be seen in Colgan, who names as many as a hundred 
and twelve, the most part of whom are commemorated in the Irish mar 
tyrologies. 

' During his short abbacy, it is apparent that all was not nnanimoui 
adhesion and enthusiasm. A certain Bevan, described as a persecutor oj 
the Churches, once sent to ask the remains of the meal which the monkj 
of lona had just eaten, in order to turn them into derision. ** Nee ol 
aliud hoc postulabat, nisi ut causam blasphemis ac despectionis fratrani 
inveniret." Baithen sent to him what remained of the milk which had 
made the repast of the brethren. After he had drunk it, the scofTer wa« 
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illness did not prevent him from praying, writing, 

and teaching to his last hour. Baithen was, as 

luis been said, the cousin-german of Columba, and 

ilmost all the abbots of lona who succeeded him 

were of the same race. 

The family spirit, or, to speak more truly, the Preponder- 
Clan spuit, always so powerful and active m Ireland, cian m the 
and which was so striking a feature in the character tion of cei- 

^ tic nionach- 

of Columba, had become a predominating influence »8™- 
in the monastic life of the Celtic Church. It was 
not precisely hereditary succession, since marriage 
^W8 absolutely unknown among the regular clergy ; 
but great influence was given to blood in the elec- 
tion of abbots, as in that of princes or military 
headers. The nephew or cousin of the founder or 
^perior of a monastery seemed the candidate 
Pointed out by nature for the vacant dignity. Spe- 
'^^al reasons were necessary for breaking through 
*^fcli8 rule. Thus it is apparent that the eleven first 
^V)bots of lona after Columba, proceeded, with the 
^^ception of one individual, from the same stock as 
himself, from the race of TyTconnel, and were all 
descended from the same son of Niall of the Nine 
Postages, the famous king of all Ireland.^ Every 
^reat monastery became thus the centre and appan- 
age of a family, or, to speak more exactly, of a clan, 
and was alike the school and the asylum of all the 

seized with such Buffering, that he was converted, and died confessing his 
Kpentonce. — Act. SS. Bolland., vol. ii. June, p. 238. 

^ See the genealogical table given by Dr Reeves, at page 313 of his edi- 
tion of Adamnan. 
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Anj:]n-Saxon suspicion in res^ 
and sniirtitv, ** it is undep* 
surrcssoi's illustrious byth 
meat love r)f Ood, and tV 

■ r 

nnd, altlumgh scpara^ 

vancc of Eiister, w^ 

from all the rest 

'■a 

devoted to the . , 

and chastity ...nhiii^ 

and New T' - ciaxation of di^^*" 

by the er -^"^^ clerks, and the inct*^^ ^ 

from tb ^^ lii^c of spiritual descent c^ - 

shoulc' inon^ and more with that of natu^ ^ 

the ' **'^% '^1^*1 there arose a crowd of abbots ptireJ>- 
hi' .iiid liereditary, as proud of being the coUatcrf^ 
' jt'scendants of a holy founder, as they were happy 
to ]>ossess the vast domains with which the founda^ 
tiou had been gradujdly enriched. Tliia fatal abuse 
madf^ its appearance also in France and Oemiany, 
but was h'ss inveterate than in Ireland, where it still 
existed in tht» time of St I^Tuard ; and in Scothind, 
where it lasted even after the Refomiation. 

It was never thus at lona, where the abbatical 
succession was always perfectly regular and unin- 
terrupted up to the invasions and devastations of 
the Danes at the <*ommencement of the eiirhth een- 
tur\'. From the time of those invasions the ab])ots 



* Dr llecves Iuik thorou^lily exaiuinotl this curious question in a special 
jia]»»r, (>ii ///♦• Aiuinit Ahhithl Sinr,sslnn in Inhimf^ aj). rroci.'p<liiij;> of 
thf litival lri.«>h Acailciuv, vol. vii,. isf)". 



^ 
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npy an inferior position. The 

liicli Cliristian civilisation 

^li Isles grew dim.' Tlie 

nties united under the 

f Columh-kill, were 

■ ^he other founda- 

•itre of Ireland, 

i ior-general of 

iia, Armagh, or some 

-I cry, and bearing the dis- 

Coarh, resided for three centuries 

^^^ have lingered too long over the gi-eat and 

aching figure of the saint whose life we have just 

'Worked. And it now remains to us to throw a 

"Vid glance at the influence which he exercised on 

•H Ground him, and even upon posterity. 

This influence is especially evident in the Irish Poathum- 
Church, which seems to have l)een entirely swayed encc of 



* Iftgniu, Icing of Norway, after having couquercil tlie IIcl brides, visited 
loot in 1097, and annexed the ishuids to the biAhopric of Sodor and Man 
(Adorvnnf), under the metropolitan of Drontherin, which destroyed the 
neiait ecclesiastical tradition in the island. In 1203, an abbot of lona, 
wliocame from Ireland, and belonged to the family of Columba, is men- 
tioned for the last time. In 1214, there is mention of a priory of tlio 
mlerof Clony, the origin of which is unknown. — La nig an, vol. iv. p. 
147 ; CoBMO Inneh, p. 110. The temporal sovereignty fell to the famous 
^/frd$ofiiht Isles, immortalised by Walter Scott, and whose tombs may 
till be seen there.— See Appendix A. 

' See the detailed chronology of the forty-nine successors of Columba, 
nd of their arts and laws, from 597 to 1219, in the Chronicon Ilyense of 
Leeves, from page 359. These Courbs have been strangely confounded 
y Ussher, Ware, Ijsnigan, and other writers, with the ehorrpiscopi of tlie 
ontinent 

VOL. III. T 
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coiumu by his spirit, his successors, and his disciples, dm 
irisii inff the time which is looked upon as the Goldei 

Church. ° T 1 . 1 T 

Age in its history, and which extends up to tk 
period of the Danish invasions, at the end of the 
eighth century. Duiing all this time the Irwh 
Church, which continued, as from its origin, entirely 
monastic, seems to have been governed by the re- 
Lex Co- collections or institutions of Columba. The words 

lumbciUt. , 

Lex Columhcille are found on many pages of itB 
confused annals, and indicate sometimes the maas 
of traditions preserved by its monasteries, some- 
times the tributes which the kings levied for the 
defence of the Church and country, while carrying 
through all Ireland the shrine which contained his 
relics.^ The continued influence of the great abbot 
of lona was so marked, even in temporal affairs 
that more than two (centuries after his death, ii 
817, the monks of his order, Congregatio Columh 
ciUe, went solemnly to Tara, the ancient capita 
of Druidical Ireland, to excommunicate there th 
supreme monarch of the island, who had assassi 
nated a prince of the family of their holy chief.^ 
Great in- Jt has bccu Said, and cannot be suflficientlv re 

tellertual -^ 

nfentTthe P^^^^^' ^^^^ Ireland was then regarded by all Chris 

Irish nion. ^[r^^ Europc as the principal centre of knowledg 

and piety. In the shelter of its numberless monas 

tcries a crowd of missionaries, doctors, and preach 

ei-s were educated for the ser\dce of the Church an( 

1 This occurred in 753, 757, and 778. 
^Antmh of Ulsttrj ann. 817. 



nieiit 
Irish 
asteries. 
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the propagation of the faith in all Christian coun- 
tries. A vast and continual development of liter- 
ary and religious eflFort ^ is there apparent, superior 
to anything that could be seen in any other coun- 
tiy of Europe. Certain arts — those of architecture, 
earning, metallurgy, as applied to the decoration 
of churches — were successfully cultivated, without 
speaking of music, which continued to flourish both 
among the learned and among the people. The 
classic languages — not only Latin, but Greek — were 
cultivated, spoken, and written with a sort of pas- 
sionate pedantry, which shows at least how pow- 
erful was the sway of intellectual influences over 
these ardent souls. Their mania for Greek was 
c^en carried so far that they wrote the Latin of 
^e church books in Hellenic characters.^ And in 
*itland more than anywhere else, each monastery 
^^as a school, and each school a workshop of 
^^Mscription, from which day by day issued new 
Copies of the Holy Scriptures and the Fathers 
^f the primitive Church — copies which were dis- 
^rsed through all Europe, and which are still to 
l)e found in Continental libraries. They may easily 
be recognised by the original and elegant character 
of their Irish writing, as also by the uao of the 

^ " Scriptanram tarn liberalium quam ecclesiasticamm." 
> RuvEs'a Adamnan, pp. 158, 354. In a MS. life of St Brendan tliis 
cnriouB passage occurs : **Hahebnt . . . missalera librum scriptum Orwcia 
Utteris. . . . Et positos est illo liber super altare. . . . Illico jam lit- 
teras Gracas st^ivit sanctus Brendanus, sicuti I^tiuas quns didicit ab in- 
fantia. Et ceepit missain cantare." 
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alphabet common to all the Celtic races, and after- 
wards employed by the Anglo-Saxons, but to which 
in our day the Irish alojae have remained faithful 
c«iii- . Columba, as has been seen, had edven an example 

graphy in . . 

™^^o^of this unwearied labour to the monastic scribes; 
his example was continually followed in the Irish 
cloisters, where the monks did not entirely limit 
themselves to the transcription of Holy Scripture, 
but reproduced also Greek and Latin authors, some- 
times in Celtic character, with gloss and commen- 
tary in Irish, like that Horace which modem learn- 
ing has discovered in the library of Beme.^ These 
mar\^ellous manuscripts, illuminated with incom- 
parable ability and patience by the monastic family 
of Columba, excited, five hundred years later, the 
declamatory enthusiasm of a great enemy of Ire- 
land, the Anglo-Norman historian, Gerald de Barry; 
and they still attract the attention of archaeologists 
and philologists of the highest fame.^ 

Historic Exact annals of the events of the time were also 

annala. • n i • rm 

made out m all the monasteries. Tliese annals re- 

^ OrcUi, in his edition of Horare, says that this Codex of Beme, with 
its Irish gloss, is of the eighth or nintli century : **Sco(ic€ scriptus, anti- 
quissimus onmiiun quotquot adhuc innotuerunt." 

* **Hwc equidem qnanto freqnentius et diligentius intueor, semper quasi 
no\is obstupeo, semjKjrque magis et raagis admiranda conspicio." — Giral- 
i>rs Camhrensis, Topogr, Iliber., ii. c. 38. Most of these admired and 
quoted AISS. in Continental or Anglo-Saxon libraries, are of Irish origin, 
as has been proved by Zeuss, Keller, and Reeves. The MSS. used by the 
celebrated ])hilologist Zeuss in the composition of his Grammatica Ctltica 
(Lipsia*, 1853) contain Irish glo.sses u|>on the I^atin text of Priscian, at 
St Gall, on St Paul's epistles, at Wurzbui*g, on the commentary of St Co- 
lumbanus upon the Psalms, which has been brought from Bobbio to 
Milan, and on Bede, brought from Reichenau to Carlsruhc. 
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placed the chronicles of the bards ; and so far as 
they have been preserved, and already published or 
about to be so, they now form the principal source 
of Irish history.^ Ecclesiastical records have natu- 
rally a greater place in them than civil history. 
They celebrate especially the memory of the saints, 
who have always been so numerous in the Irish 
Church, where each of the great communities can 
count a circle of holy men, issued from its bosom 
or attached to its confraternity. Under the name 
oisanctilogy orfestilogy (for martyrs were too lit- 
tle known in Ireland to justify the usual term of 
uaartyrology), this circle of biographies was the 
spiritual reading of the monks, and the familiar 
^^istruction of the surrounding people. Several of 
*«ese festUogies are in verse, one of which, the 
^o^t famous of all, is attributed to Angus, called Angw, the 
^^ Culdee, a simple brother, miller of the Monas- 
^^ of Tallach.^ In this the principal saints of 
^^Ijer countries find a place along with three him- 
*^^ and sixty-five Irish saints, one for each day of 
M.e year, who are all celebrated with that pious 
^^d patriotic enthusiasm, at once poetical and 
^^oral, which bums so naturally in every Irish 
^eart. 

' These precious collections were continued by the more recent Orders 

^fter the English conquest, and even after the Beformation, up to the 

^«venteenth century. See especially the valuable collection entitled An- 

>iais of the Four Masters, that is to say, of the four Franciscans of Done- 

^ly which come down to 1634. 

• See the analysis made of it by O'Curry, Lectures, &c., pp. 364, 371, 
and, after him, M. de la Villomar«iu§, in his PoisU des Clottres Celtiqiies. 



Culdee. 
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TiioCid- The name of Culdee leads us to point out in 
passing the absurd and widespread error which has 
made the Culdees be looked upon as a kind of 
monkish order, married and indigenous to the mU, 
wliich existed before the introduction of Christian- 
ity into Ireland and Scotland by the Roman mis- 
sionaries, and of whom the great abbot of lona was 
the foimder or chief. This opinion, propagated by 
learned Anglicans, and blindly copied by various 
French writers, is now imiversally acknowledged as 
false by sincere and competent judges.^ The Cul- 

^ According to Dr Heevesi tho name of Culdee or CetU Dei, answering to 
the Latin term Servus Dei, appeared for the first time in authentic hiS' 
tory with the name of this Angus, who lived in 780. It was afterwards 
applied to the general body of monks, that is to say, to all the clerics liv- 
ing under a monastic rule in Ireland and Scotland. According to the 
lamented 0*Cuny, the Culdees were nothing more than ecclesiastics or 
laymen, attached to the monasteries, and whose first founder was a St 
Malruaiii, who died in 787 or 792. This information, which the author 
has derived from the two princes of Irish erudition, agrees perfectly with 
the conclusions of Dr Lanigan in his very learned and impartial ecclesi- 
astical history of Ireland, vol. iv. p. 295-300 ; as also with those of the new 
Bollandists, vol. viii. of October, p. 86, DuiqvisUio in Culdeos, ap.'Acta S. 
Keguli. According to the worthy continuators of the Acta Sanctorum, the 
Culdees were not monks, but secular brothers, or rather canons, and ap- 
peared at soonest in the year 800. At the same time our learned contem- 
poraries remit to the ninth century that translation of the relics of tlie 
apostle St Andrew, who became the patron saint of Scotland in the mid- 
dle ages, which the legends have attributed to the fourth or sixth. This 
translation, made by a bishop named Regulus (Rule), occasioned the foun- 
dation of the ei)iscopal sec and town of St Andrews on the east coast of 
Scotland, in the county of Fife, which was made metropolis of the king- 
dom in 1472, and possesses a university, which dates from 1411. Very fine 
ruins of tho churches destroyed by the Reformers in 1559 are still to be 
seen there. Since the preceding note was written, a new publication, by 
Dr Reeves, The Culdees of the British Islands as they appear in History, 
with an appaulix of Evidences, Dublin, 1864, has summed up and ended 
all controversy upon this long-disputed question, and given the last blow 
to the chimeras of sectarian enidition. 
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;s, a sort of third order, attached to the regular 
Dnasteries, appeared in Ireland, as elsewhere, only 
1 the ninth century, and had never anything more 
ian a trifling connection with the Columban com- 
munities.^ 

Still more striking than the intellectual develop- Missionary 
ment of which the Irish monasteries were at this the iHah 

monks out 

period the centre, is the prodigious activity dis- of Ireland, 
played by the Irish monks in extending and multi- 
plying themselves over all the coimtries of Europe 
—here to create new schools and sanctuaries among 
nations already evangelised — there to carry the 
light of the Gospel, at peril of their lives, to the 
countries that were still pagan. We should run 
the risk of forestalling our future task if we did 
fiot resist the temptations of the subject, which 
^ould lead us to go faster than time, and to follow 
those armies of brave and untiring Celts, always 
^Venturous and often heroic, into the regions 
^here we shall perhaps one day find them again, 
^t us content ourselves with a simple list, which 
*ia8 a certain eloquence even in the dryness of 
Its figurea Here is the number, probably very 
incomplete, given by an ancient wiiter, of the 
monasteries founded out of Ireland by Irish 
monks, led far from their country by the love of 
souls, and, no doubt, a little also by that love of 
travel which has always been one of their special 
distinctions : — 

^ Rjuveb's Adamnaiif p. 368. 
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Thirteen iii Scotland, 

Twelve in England, 

Seven in France, 

Twelve in Armorica, 

Seven in Lorraine, 

Ten in Alsatia, 

Sixteen in Bavaria, 

Fifteen in Khetia, Helvetia, and Allemania ; 

without counting many in Thimngia and upon the 
left bank of the Lower Rhine ; and, finally, six in 
Italy. 

And that it may be fully apparent how great 
was the zeal and virtue of which those monastic 
colonies were at once the product and the centre, 
let us place by its side an analogous list of saints 
of Irish origin, whom the gratitude of nations con- 
verted, edified, and civilised by them, have placed 
upon their altars as patrons and founders of thos^ 
churches whose foundations they watered wit^ 
their blood : — 

A liuudred and fifty (of whom thirty-six were martyrs)* 

in Germany, 
Forty-five (of whom six were martyrs) in Gaul, 
Thirty in Belgium, 
Thirteen in Italy, 
Eight, all mai'tyi's, in Xorway and Iceland.^ 

In the after part of this naiTative we shall meet 
many of the most illustrious, especially in Ger- 
many. Let us confine ourselves here to pointing 

* Stephen White, JjfologUi, in Havekty's History of IrcUittd. 
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out, among the thirteen Irish saints honoured with 
public veneration in Italy, him who is still invoked 
at the extremity of the peninsula as the patron of 
Tarento under the name of San Cataldo. 

His name in Ireland was Cathal, and before he san c»tai. 

1 i» 1 . . . ^0| bishop 

teft his country to go on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, of xarento. 
tnd to become a bishop at Tarento, he had pi-esided 
over the great monastic school of Lismore,^ in the 
flonth of Ireland.* Thanks to his zeal and know- 
ledge, this school had become a sort of university, 
to which he attracted an immense crowd of stu- 
dentSj not only Irish, but foreigners, from Wales, 
England, France, and even from Germany. When 
^ieir education was concluded, a portion of them 
''Villained to increase the already numerous commu- 
nities in the holy and lettered city of Lismore ; the 
^tilers carried back with them to their different . 
'countries a recollection of the advantages which 
V:iey owed to Ireland and her mouks.^ For it is 

* See his acts, in Colgan, i^ 542-562, and the Bollandists, vol. ii. 
*^ay, p. 569-578. Lanigan (yoI ilL p. 121-128) quotes a life of this 
^int in Latin verse by Bonaveutura Moroni. His father, St Donatus, is 
'"Apposed to have been bishop of Lccce, in the same province as Tarento. 

* See the legend of the founder of Lismore, Book VIII. chap. iii. 

' ** Egregia jam et sancta ci vitas est Lismor, cujus dimidium est asy- 
lum, in quo nulla mulier andet intrarc, sed plenum est cellis et monas- 
teriis Sanctis : et multitudo virorum sanctorum semper illi manet. ' Viri 
^-nim religiosi ex omni parte Hibemiae, et non solum ex Anglia et Brit- 
annia confluont ad earn, volentes ibi migrare ad Christum." — Act. Sanct. 
Boiland., vol. iii. May, p. 388. ** Ad earn brevi excellentiam pcrvenit, 
nt ad ipsum audiendum Galli, Angli, Scoti, Teutoncs aliique finitanim 
regionum quam plurimi Lesmorium conveniunt." — Officium S, Cataldi, 
ap. Lanigan, loco ciL This monastic town of Lismore, the seat of a 
bishopric since united with that of Watcrford, must not be identified 
with another bishopric called TJsmore, situated in an island of the He- 
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Crowd of important to prove that, while Ireland sent £c 
students, her sons into all the regions of the then knoi 

especially ^ 

of Anglo- world, numberless strangers hastened there to 

Saxons, m ^ 

cloistew themselves at the feet of her doctors, and to 
in that vast centre of faith and knowledge 
the remnants of ancient civilisation which her i 
sular position had permitted her to save from 
flood of barbarous invasions. 

The monasteries which gradually covered tb 
soil of Ireland were thus the hostelries of a foieigt 
emigration. Unlike the ancient Druidical coll^|e% 
they were open to alL The poor and the rich, die 
slave as well as the freeman, the child and the old 
man, had free access and paid nothing. It was 110I; 
then, only to the natives of Ireland that the Ink 
monasteries, occupied and ruled by the sons A 
Columba, confined the benefits of knowledge and 
of literary and religious education. They openeA- 
their door with admirable generosity to stranger^ 
from every country and of every condition ; abov 
all, to those who came from the ne 
island, England, some to end their lives in an IrisL^^ 
cloister, some to search from house to house fo 
books, and masters capable of explaining those 
books. The Irish monks received with kindness 
guests so greedy of instruction, and gave them 
both books and masters, the food of the body and 



bridean arcliipelago. The Irish Lisnioro is now specially remarkable for 
a fine castle of the Duke of Devonshire on the picturesque banks of the 
Blackwater. 
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be food of the soul, without demanding any re- 
nmpence.^ The Anglo-Saxons, who were after- 
nids to repay tins teaching with ingratitude so 
rod, were of all nations the one which derived 
Dost profit from it From the seventh to the 
leventh century English students flocked into Ire- 
and, and for four himdred years the monastic 
ichools of the island maintained the great reputa- 
laon which brought so many successive generations 
bo dip deeply there into the living waters of know- 
ledge and of faith. 
This devotion to knowledge and generous muni- Tembie 

- • , confoaiona 

fieence towards strangers, this studious and intel- of exist- 

^^ ^ ence in 

lectoal life, nourished into being by the sheltering inland. 
warmth of faith, shone with all the more brightness 
amid the horrible confusion and bloody disasters 
^iiich signalise, in so far as concerned temporal 
affairs, the Golden Age of ecclesiastical history in 
^eland, even before the sanguinary invasions of 
^e Danes at the end of the eighth century. It 
^ been said with justice that war and religion 
ave been in all ages the two great passions of 
reland But it must be allowed that war seems 

^ " Erant ibidem multi nobilium simul et mediocrium de gcnte An- 
lonun qui . . . relicta patria, vel divinae lectionis, vel continentioris 
its gratia illo secesserant. £t quidam mox se monastic«B conversationi 
deliter mancipaverunt, alii magis circmneundo per cellaa magistrorum 
'ctioni operam dare gaudebant, quod omnes Scoti libentissiine suscipi- 
itea yictum eis quotidianum sine pretio, aliis quoque ad legend um et 
lagisterinm gretnitum pnebere curabant." — Beds, iii. 27, ad aun. 664. 
"here still existed in Armagh, in 1092, a locality called Trieii-Saxofif in- 
labited by Anglo-Saxon students. — Coix>ak, Trias Thaunu, p. 800 ; 
ompare Lanigan, iii. 490, 493. 
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.1^/ /'J'JiJBto massacres and assassinatii 
S^'^'^f after the eighth century there arej 
// ^ ^tf murdered by their successors thaa " 
A'""^ between St Patrick and St Columba ; 
^^ tfcat three or four of these kings lived 
^^^i to have the time to go and expiate their I 
^25 as monks at Armagh or lona.^ But it h 
j0fi true that the annals of the monastic family of 
Cblumba present to us at each line with moumW 
loconism a spectacle which absolutely contradicts the 
flattering pictures which have been drawTi of tha 
peace which Ireland should have enjoyed* Almost 
every year, such words as the following are re- 
peated with cruel brevity : — 

Bellum, 

Bellum lacrymahile, 
Bellum magnum, 
Vastailo. 
Spoliath. 

' These kings are, according to the Annals of Tighemeach — 

Coingall, who died a monk at Lotra (? — perhaps Lure) in 710. 
Feailhbcartavh, who abdicated in 729, and was a monk for thirty 

years at Armagh. 
Domhnall, or Donald III., who died at lona in 764. 
Niall Fiosach, who died at lona in 777, after having been & 

monk for seven yeai-s. 

The principal kings or monarchs of the island are alone mentioned 
here. As for the provincial kings, or chieftains of clans, who took the 
monastic habit, it would be impossible to count them. Many are name<i 
in the Camhrcnitis Evcrsus of liynch, c. 30. 
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Violaiio, 
Obsessio, 
Strages Magna, 
Jugulatio. 

And above all, Jugulatio. It is the word which 
ekams oftenest, and in which seems to be summed 
ip the destiny of those unhappy princes and 

Bach an enumeration should give rise to the re- 
hetion, what this wild tree of Celtic nature would 
knre been without the monastic graft. We can 
llnfi perceive with what ferocious natures Columba 
and his disciples had to do. If, notwithstanding 
the preaching of the monks, a state of affairs so 
barbarous continued to exist, what might it have 
been had the Gospel never been preached to those 
savages, and if the monks had not been in the 
midst of them like a permanent incarnation of the 
Spirit of God ? 

The monks were at the same time neither less 
inactive nor more spared than the women, who 
fought and perished in the wars precisely like the 
aien, up to the time when the most illustrious of 
^lumba's successors delivered them from that ter- 
ible bondage. A single incident drawn from the 
anguinary chaos of the period will sufiBce at once 
paint the always atrocious habits of those Celtic 
luistians, and the always beneficent influence of 
tonastic authority. A hundred years after the 
eath of Columba, his biographer and ninth succes- 
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almost always to have carried the day over religicxi 
and that religion did not prevent war from degen 
erating too often into massacres and assassinationa 
It is true that after the eighth century there an 
fewer kings murdered by their successors than m 
the period between St Patrick and St Columba ; ^ 
is true that three or four of these kings lived lon^ 
enough to have the time to go and expiate their 
sins as monks at Armagh or lona.^ But it is not 
less true that the annals of the monastic family d 
Columba present to us at each line with moumful 
laconism a spectacle which absolutely contradicts tfas 
flattering pictures which have been drawn of the 
peace which Ireland should have enjoyed. Almoeft 
every year, such words as the following are re- 
peated with cruel brevity : — 

Bellum, 

Bellum Incrymahile, 
Bellum magnum, 
Vastatio, 
Spoliatio, 

^ These kings are, according to the Annals of Tigherneach — 

Comgall, who died a monk at Lotra (? — perhaps Lure) in 710. 
Feailhbeartach, who abdicated in 729, and was a monk for thirt; 

years at Armagh. 
Domhnall, or Donald III., who died at lona in 764. 
Niall Fiosaoh, who died at lona in 777, after having been 

monk for seven years. 

The principal kings or monarchs of the island are alone mentione* 
here. As for the provincial kings, or chieftains of clans, who took th 
monastic habit, it would be impossible to count them. Many are name* 
in the Canibrensis Eversiis of Lynch, c. 30. 
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Violaiio. 
Obsessio. 
Sirages Magna, 
Jugulatio. 

And above all, Jugulatio. It is the word which 
[jetums oftenest, and in which seems to be summed 
sp the destiny of those unhappy princes and 
people. 

Such an enumeration should give rise to the re- 
flection, what this wild tree of Celtic nature would 
liave been without the monastic graft. We can 
tkiis perceive with what ferocious natures Columba 
and his disciples had to do. If, notwithstanding 
the preaching of the monks, a state of affairs so 
barbarous continued to exist, what might it have 
been had the Gospel never been preached to those 
savages, and if the monks had not been in the 
midst of them like a permanent incarnation of the 
Spirit of God ? 

The monks were at the same time neither less 
inactive nor more spared than the women, who 
fought and perished in the wars precisely like the 
men, up to the time when the most illustrious of 
Columba's successors delivered them from that ter- 
rible bondage. A single incident drawn from the 
sanguinary chaos of the period will sufiBce at once 
to paint the always atrocious habits of those Celtic 
Christians, and the always beneficent influence of 
monastic authority. A hundred years after the 
death of Columba, his biographer and ninth succcs- 
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Adamnan, SOP, Adamnan, was crossinor a plain, carrying his 

the ninth ' ' o r > / & 

successor old mother on his back, when they saw two bands 

ofColum- ' •' 

hw zSit of %^*^^g> ^^^ ^^ *^^ midst of the battle a woman 
dragging another woman after her, whose breast 
she had pierced with an iron hook. At this hoiy 
rible spectacle the abbot's mother seated herself ob 
the ground, and said to him, " I will not leave this 
spot till thou hast promised me to have womai ^ 
exempted for ever from this horror, and fiom ] 
every battle and expedition.'^ He gave her hu 
word, and he kept it. At the next national assem- 
bly of Tara, he proposed and carried a law which 
is inscribed in the annals of Ireland as the Law (/ 
Adamnan, or Law of the Innocents, and which for 
ever freed the Irish women from the obligation of 
military service and all its homicidal consequenceB.' 
At the same time, nothing was more common 
in Ireland than the armed intervention of the 
monks in civil wars, or in the struggles between 
different communities. We may be permitted to 
believe that the spiritual descendants of Columba 
reckoned among them more than one monk of cha- 
racter as warlike as their great ancestor, and that 
there were as many monastic actors as victims in 
these desperate conflicts. Two centuries after 

^ " liCX Adaninani. . . . Adamnanus ad Hibemiam pergit et . . . dcdit 
legem innocentiura populis." — Aniuxles Ultonia;, an. 696. Comptf^ 
Pktrie's Tara, pp. 147. Reever, p. 61, 63, 179. The assembly was com- 
posed of forty ecclesiastics and thirty-nine laymen. They also decreed 
an annual tribute to be collected over all Ireland for the benefit of thf 
abbot of lona and his successors. 
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Lninba, two hundred monks of his abbey at Dur- 
w perished in a battle with the neighbouring 
Dnks of Clonmacnoise ; and the old annalists of 
dand speak of a battle which took place in 816, 
t which eight hundred monks of Ferns were 
ifled- The Irish religious had not given up 
ither the warlike humour or the dauntless cour- 
ige of their race. 

Nor is it less certain that the studious fervour immortal 
ind persevering patriotism which were such marked of the 
features in the character of Columba remained the ^n^nks. 
inalienable inheritance of his monastic posterity — 
m inheritance which continued up to the middle 
iges, to the time of that famous statute of Kil- 
lenny, which is an ineffaceable monument of the 
erocious arrogance of the English conquerors, even 
)efore the Reformation. This statute, after having 
lenounced every marriage between the two races as 
n act of high treason, went so far as to exclude all 
ative Irish from the monasteries — from those same 
lonasteries which Irishmen alone had founded and 
jcupied for eight centuries, and where, before and 
fer Columba, they had afforded a generous hospi- 
lity to the British fugitives and to the victorious 
ixons. 

But we must not permit ourselves to linger on 
e Irish coasts. We shall soon again meet her 
nerous and intrepid sons, always the first in the 
Id, and the most ready to expose themselves to 
mger, among the apostles and propcigators of 
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monastic institutions, upon the banks of the Scheldt 
the Rhine, and the Danube, where also they wen 
eclipsed and surpassed by the Anglo-Saxons, bul 
where their names, forgotten in Ireland, still shine 
with a pure and beneficent light. 
Influence The influence of Columba, so universal, undeni- 

of CSolumba 

in Scot- able, and enduring in his native island, should not 
have been less so in his adopted country — ^in that 
Caledonia which became more and more an Irish or 
Scotic colony, and thus merited the name of Scot- 
land, which it retained. Notwithstanding, his woA 
has perhaps left fewer authentic traces there. AH 
unite in attributing to him the conversion of the 
Northern Picts, and the introduction or re-estab- 
lishment of the faith among the Picts of the Soutli 
and the Scots of the West. It is also pretty gen- 
erally agreed to date from liis times — even thougb 
there is no evidence of their direct subordination tc 
Remains of lona — tlic great monasteries of Old Melrose,^ ol 
Caledonian AbercoHi, Tynniughame, and Coldingham, situatec 
between the Forth and the Tweed, and which after- 
wards became the centres of Christian extensior 
among the Saxons of Northumbria. Further north 
but still upon the east coast, the round towers 
which are still to be seen at Brechin and Aber 
nethy bear witness to their Irish origin, and conse 
quently to the influence of Colimiba, wiio was th( 



^ Old Melrose, which was the cradle of the great and celebrated Cis 
tercian Abbey of Melrose, whose ruins are admired by all travellers ant 
readers of Walter Scott. The site alone now remains. 
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first and principal Irish missionary in these dis- 
tricts. The same may be said of those primitive 
md lowly constructions, built with long and large 
stones laid upon each other, without cement, which 
are to be found in St Kilda and other Hebridean 
ules, and also upon certain points of the neighbour- 
ing shore, resembling exactly in form the deserted 
monasteries which are so numerous in the isles 
of western Ireland.^ Another relic of the primitive 
Church is found in the caves, hollowed out or 
enlarged by the hand of man, in the cliflFs or moun- 
tains of the interior, inhabited of old, as were the 
grots of Subiaco and Marmoutier, and as the caves 
of Meteores in Albania* are still, by hermits, or 
aometimes even by bishops (as St Woloc, St Re- 
gulus*). Kentigem, the apostle of Strathclyde, Apostie- 
appears to us in the legend at the mouth of his Kentigem. 
episcopal cave, which was hollowed out in the side 
of a clifF, and where the people looked at him from 
^fer with respectful curiosity, while he studied the 
direction of the storms at sea, and breathed in with 
pleasure the first breezes of the spring. 

This bishop, Welsh by birth, has already been 



1 Studied carefully by Lord Dunraven and other members of the learned 
Company called The Irish Archseological and C-eltic Society. 
* Cubzon's Moncuteries of the Levant, 

' See above, the note of the BoUandists upon the ajyostolic labours of 

^t Regulua. An auge or lavatory in stone is still shown near the ruined 

church of Strath Deveron, which is called St Woloc's bath, and where 

mothers came to bathe their sick children. This holy bishop lived in a 

lurase built like the first church of lona. " Pauperculam casam calamis 

Timinibusque contextam." — Breviarium Aberdonense^ Propr. SS., p. 14. 

VOL. IIL U 
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mentioned in connection with the principality of j 
Wales, where, as we have already seen, he founded 
an immense monastery during an exile, the cause 
of which it is impossible to ascertain, but which 
was the occasion of a relapse into idolatay among 
his diocesans.^ The district of Strathclyde or Cum* 
bria, on the west coasts of Britain, firom the mootli 
of the Clyde to that of the Mersey — ^that is to say, 
from Glasgow to Liverpool — ^was occupied by t 
mingled race of Britons and Scots, whose capital: 
was Al-Cluid, now Dumbarton. A prince called 
Roderick (Rydderch Hael), whose mother was Irish, 
and who had been baptised by an Irish monk, 
hastened, when the authority fell into his hands, to 
recall Kentigern, who returned, bringing with hiift 
a hive of Welsh monks, and established definitive- 
ly the seat of his apostleship at Glasgow, wher^ 
Ninian had preceded him nearly a century befo:^ 
without leaving any lasting traces of his passag"^' 
Kentigern, more fortunate, established upon tl^-^ 
site of a burying-ground consecrated by Ninian tl^-^^ 
first foundation of the magnificent cathedral whic! 
still bears his name." 

It was consecrated by an Irish bishop, brough ^ 

' Ada SS, Bolland.^ vol. i. January, p. 819. 

^ St Mungo's. This is the name borne by Eentigem in Scotland-* 
and means, dearest. Kentigern seems to be derived from Kcn^ whicli 
means head, and Tuniy lord, in Welsh (Holland., p. 820). The exist- 
ing Cathedral of Glasgow was begun in 1124 by Bishop Jocelyn, a monk 
of Melrose, who at the same time caused a life of his predecessor Kenti- 
gern, derived from ancient authorities, to be written by another Jocelp, 
a monk of Fumess. 
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from Ireland for the purpose, and who celebrated 
tbat ceremony without the assistance of other 
bishops, according to Celtic customs. Kentigern 
collected round him numerous disciples, all learned 
m holy literature, all working with their hands, 
and possessing nothing as individuals — a true mon- 
astic community.^ He distinguished himself dur- 
ing all his episcopate by his efforts to bring back to 
the faith the Picts of Galloway, which formed part 
of the kingdom of Strathclyde ; and afterwards 
by numerous missions and monastic foundations 
tiiioughout all Albyn — a name which was then 
given to midland Scotland. His disciples pene- 
bated even to the Orkney Isles, where they must 
have met with the missionaries of lona.^ 

The salutary and laborious activity of Kenti- 
gern must often have encroached upon the regions 
^hich were specially within the sphere of Columba. 
But the generous heart of Columba was inaccessible 
U) jealousy. He was besides the personal friend 
of Kentigern and of King Roderick.' The fame 
of the Bishop of Strathclyde's apostolic labours 
drew him from his isle to do homage to his 
rival. He arrived from lona with a great train 

' " Accito autem de Hibemia uno episcopo, nioro Britonum et Scotorum, 
io epiBcopum ipsum consecrari fecorunt. ... In singulia casulis, sicut 
ipse sanctua Kentigemus, comniorabantur. Unde et slngulares clerici a 
Tulgo Calledei nimcapabantnr. " — Jocely n, Vita S. Kentig, This last pas- 
sage quoted by Reeyes, The CuMee^ of th^ British Isles, p. 27, is not in 
the text given by the Bollandists. 

« See above, p. 227. 

' Adamnax, i. 15. 
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His meet- of moiiks, whom he arranged in three companies at 
^umba. the moment of their entrance into Glasgow. Ken- 
tigem distributed in the same way the numeious 
monks who surrounded him in his episcopal moD- 
astery, and whom he led out to meet the abbot of 
lona. He divided them, according to their agc^ 
into three bands, the youngest of whom marched j 
first ; then those who had reached the age of man- 
hood ; and, last of all, the old and grey - haiied, 
among whom he himself took his place. They all 
chanted the anthem In mis Domini magna erf 
gloria Domini, et via justorum facta est : et iter 
sanctorum prceparatum est The monks of lona, 
on their side, chanted in choir the versicle, IhuiA j 
sancti de virtute in virtutem: videbitur Dm \ 
eorum in Sion. From each side echoed the Afle- ■ 
luia ; and it was to the sound of those words of 
Holy Scripture, chanted in Latin by the Celtic 
monks of Wales and Ireland, that the two apostles 
of the Picts and Scots met at what had been the 
extreme boundary of the Roman Empire and limit 
of the power of the Caesars, and upon a soil hence- 
forth for ever freed from paganism and idolatry. 
They embraced each other tenderly, and passed 
several days in intimate and friendly intercourse 
The historian who has preserved for us the ac- 
count of this interview does not conceal a less edi- 
fying incident. He confesses that some robbers had 
joined themselves to the following of the abbot of 
lona, and that they took advantage of the general 
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athusiasm to steal a ram from the bishop s flock, 
ley were soon taken; but Kentigem pardoned 
hem. Columba and his fellow-apostle exchanged 
their pastoral cross before they parted, in token of 
matnal aflFection.* Another annalist describes them 
tt Uving together for six months in the monastery 
which Colmnba had just founded at Dunkeld, and 
together preaching the faith to the inhabitants of 
Athol and the mountainous regions inhabited by 
the Picts.* 

I know not how far we may put faith in another 

narrative of the same author, which seems rather 

borrowed from the Gallo-Breton epic of Tristan and 

laeult than from monastic legend, but which has 

nevertheless remained Kentigem's most popular 

title to fame. The wife of King Roderick, led The legend 

^^^y by a guilty passion for a knight of her hus- queen's 

hand's court, had the weakness to bestow upon him 

a ring which had been given to her by the king. 

When Roderick was out hunting with this knight, 

the two took refuge on the banks of the Clyde dur- 

ng the heat of the day, and the knight, falling 

isleep, unwittingly stretched out his hand, upon 



' '* Sancti viri famam audiens, ad ilium venire, visitare et familiaritatem 
OS habere cupiebat . . . cum multa discipulorum turba. ... In tertia 
irma senes decora canitie venerabiles. . . . Appropinquantes ad in* 
cem sancti in amplexus mutuos et oscula sancta ruuut . . . Veucrunt 
im sancto Ck>lamba quidam filii Belial ad furta et peccata assueti. . . . 
L signnm muttue dilectionis alterius baculum suscepit. " — Bolland. , p. 
!1. The cross given by Columba to Kentigem was long preserved and 
aerated in the Anglo-Saxon Monastery of Ripon, Yorkshire. 
* Hector Boetixjs, Hist, Scotarum, 1. ix. 
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which the king saw the ring which he had given 
to the queen as a token of his love. It was with 
difficulty that he restrained himself from killing tibe 
knight on the spot ; but he subdued his rage, ami 
contented himself by taking the ring from his fingit 
and throwing it into the river, without awakening 
the guilty sleeper. When he had returned to tb 
town he demanded his ring from the queen, and^as 
she could not produce it, threw her into prison, and 
gave orders for her execution. She obtained, how- 
ever, a delay of three days, and having in vaiii 
sought the ring from the knight to whom she had 
given it, she had recourse to the protection of 8t 
Kentigem. The good pastor knew or divined all 
—the ring, found in a sahnon which he had caught 
in the Clyde, was already in his hands. He sent it 
to the queen, who showed it to her husband, and 
thus escaped the punishment which awaited her- 
Roderick even asked her pardon on his knees, ao^ 
offered to punish her accusers. From this, hower^^^ 
she dissuaded him, and, hastening to KentigenC^' 
confessed her fault to him, and was commanded ^^ 
pass the rest of her life in penitence. It is for t^*^^^ 
reason that the ancient effigies of the apostle ^ 
Strathclyde rej^resent him as holding always t:^:^*^^ 
episcopal cross in one hand, and in the other a s- — ^'' 
mon with a ring in its mouth.^ 




1 ** Contigit rcgiiiam . . . pretiosum anuulum ob immensum anx 
bibi a rege conimendatum eidem militi contulisse. . . . Discopulatis 
nibus. . . . Fatigatus autem miles extenso brachlo dormire coepit . - ' 
Qaam ilia secreto militi in vaniim mittens proferre nou posset. ... ^' 
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But neither Kentigem, whose labours can scarcely Neither 
hb said to have survived him, nor Columba, whose nor coium- 

ba affect 

influence upon the Picts and Scots was so powerful Jf»« Angio- 

'■' ■*■ Saxons, 

and lasting, exercised any direct or efiBcacious action ^^^^^' 
upon the Anglo-Saxons, who became stronger and ^^^ ^^ 
more formidable fix>m day to day, and whose f ero- more fo^ 
douB incursions threatened the Caledonian tribes °"*^^^®' 
no less than the Britons. It is apparent, however, 
that the great abbot of lona did not share the re- 
' pngnance, which had hardened into a system of 
repulsion, of the Welsh clergy for the Saxon race : 
express mention, on the contrary, is made in the 
most authentic documents connected Math his his- 
tory, of Saxon monks, who had been admitted into 
the community of lona. One of them, for instance, 
had the office of baker there, and was reckoned 
among Columba's intimates.^ But nothing indi- 
cates that these Saxons, who were enrolled under 
the authority of Columba, exercised any influence 
from thence upon their countrymen. On the con- 
trary, while the Scotic-Briton missionaries spread 
Over all the comers of Caledonia, and while Co- 
^Umba and his disciples carried the light of the 



-Y3fTQosi8 precibus rem gestam sancto Kentigenio per nuntium exposuit. 
. . Contristatos rex pro iUatis reginse injuriis, et vcnioin flexis gcnibus 
^tens." — BoLLAND., p. 820 ; compare p. 815. 

' Comrainens (apud Colgan, p. 320) mentions two Saxons : "Quidam 

ireligiosns frater, Genereus nomine, Saxo natione, pictor opere.** And 

^ubseqnently : " Duo ejus discipuli, Lugneus filius Bias et Pillo Saxo 

genere." Adamnan (iiL 10-22) corrects the conclusions which some 

authors have drawn from the word pictor by employing the words, opus 

pidorium exercens. See anU, page 153. 
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Gospel into the northern districts where it had 
never penetrated, the Christian faith and the Catho- 
lic Church languished and gave up the ghost in the 
southern part of the island under the ruins heaped 
up everywhere by the Saxon conquest. 

Paganism and barbarism, vanquished bj the 
Gospel in the Highlands of the north, again aioee 
and triumphed in the south — ^in the most popu- 
lous, accessible, and flourishing districts— througt 
out all that country, which was destined hereafter 
to play so great a part in the world, and which 
already began to call itself England. From 569 to 
586 — ten years before the death of Columba, and 
at the period when his authority was best estab- 
lished and most powerful in the north — the lat^^ 
champions of Christian Britain were finally ca^^ 
out beyond the Severn, while at the same time ne^"^ 
bands of Anglo-Saxons in the north, driving bac^ ^ 
the Picts to the other side of the Tweed, and cros- 
iug the Hunibcr to the south, founded the futui 
kingdoms of Mercia and Northumbria. It is tni 
that at a later jjeriod the sons of Columba carri< 
the Gospel to those Northumbrians and Mercians-^ 
But at the end of the sixth centuiy, after a huu^^ 
dred and fifty years of triumphant invasions and^ 
struggles, the Saxons had not yet encountered in any 
of the then Christian, or at least converted nations 
(Britons, Scots, and Picts), which they had assailed, 
fought, and vanquished, either missionaries disposed 
to announce the good news to them, nor priests 
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^pable of maintaimng the precious nucleus of 
&ith among the conquered races. In 586 the two 
Aast bish,ops of conquered Britain, those of London 
and York, abandoned their churches and took re- 
l fage in the mountains of Wales, carrying with 
them the sacred vessels and holy relics which they 
had been able to save from the rapacity of the idol- 
aters. Other husbandmen were then necessary. 
From whence were they to come ? From the same 
inextinguishable centre, whence light had been 
brought to the Irish by Patrick, and to the Britons 
and Scots by Palladius, Ninian, and Germain. 

And already they are here I At the moment 

when Columba approached the term of his long 

career in his northern isle, a year before his death, 

the envoys of Gregory the Great left Rome, and 

landed, where Caesar had landed, upon the English 

shore. 
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'* Hodie illiucit nobis dies redemptionis hovjb, reparationis antiqute, feli- 
citatis setemse." — Christmas Office, Roman Breviary, 



CHAPTER I. 



MISSION OP ST AUGUSTIN. 

Oii^n and character of the Anglo-Saxons. — They have not to struggle, 
like the Franks, against the Roman Decadence.— The seven kingdoms 
of the Heptarchy. — Institutions, social and political : government 
Patriarchal and federal ; seigneury of the proprietors : the irtifena- 
V^fMt or parliament; social inequality, the ceorls and the e&rls; indi- 
^^idoal independence and aristocratic federation ; fusion of the two 
**ce«,— The conquered Britons lose the Christian faith. — Vices of the 
conquerors : slavery; commerce in human flesh. — The young Angles 
^ the Boman market seen and bought by the monk Gregory. — Elected 
^ope, Gregory undertakes to convert the Angles by means of the monks 
<>f his Monastery of Mt. Ccelius, under the conduct of the abbot Augustin. 
'Critical situation of the Papacy. — Journey of the missionary monks 
^<^Tt)ss Gaul ; their doubts ; letters of Gregory. — Augustin lands at 
^^e same spot as Csesar and the Saxon conquerors in the Isle of 
'Hianet — King Ethelbert ; the queen. Bertha, already a Christian.— 
^irst interview under the oak ; Ethelbert grants Jeave to preach. — 
^try of the missionaries into Canterbury. — The spring-tide of the 
Church in England. — Baptism of Ethelbert. — Augustin Archbishop 
of Canterbury. — The palace of the king changed into a cathedral. — 
Monastery of St Augustin beyond the walls of Canterbury. — Dona- 
tion from the king and the parliament 

Who then were the Anglo-Saxons, upon whom 
80 many efforts were concentrated, and whose 
conquest is ranked, not without reason, among 
the most fruitful and most happy that the Church 
has ever accomplished? Of all the Germanic 
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tribes, the most stubborn, intrepid, and inde- 
pendent, this people seems to have transplanted 
with themselves into the great island which owes 
to them its name, the genius of the Germanic race, 
in order that it might bear on this predestined soil 
its richest and most abundant fruits. The Saxons 
brought with them a language, a character, and in- 
stitutions stamped with a strong and invindUe 
originality. Language, character, institutions, have 
triumphed, in their essential features, over the 
vicissitudes of time and fortune — ^have outhved aD 
ulterior conquests, as well as all foreign influences, 
and, plunging their vigorous roots into the primitive 
soil of Celtic Britain, still exist at the indestructible 
foundation of the social edifice of England. Dif- 
ferent from the Franks and Goths, who suffered 
themselves to be speedily neutralised or absorbed 
in Gaul, Italy, and Spain by the native elements, 
and still more by the remains of the Roman Deca- 
dence, the Saxons had the good fortune to fii^^ 
in Britain a soil free from imperial pollutioti- 
Less alienated from the Celtic Britons by tlx*^^ 

• 

traditions and institutions — perhaps even by tbi-*^ 
origin — than by the jealousies and resentme*-^^ 
of conquest, they had not after their victory ^^ 
struggle against a spirit radically opposed to tk^^^^ 
own. Keeping intact and untamable their ^r^W 
Germanic spirit, their old morals, their stem in^icde- 
pendence, they gave from that moment to the f»"^^' 
and proud genius of their race a vigorous upwaxrf 
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pulse which nothing has ever been able to bear 

'Wn. 

Starting in three distinct and successive emigra- The seven 

^ ^ ^ ^ ° kingdoms 

ons from the peninsxdar region which separates ^^*^« ^ 
tie Baltic from the Noijth Sea, they had found in 
he level shores of Britain a climate and an aspect 
ike those of their native country. At the end of 
I century and a half of bloody contests they had 
nade themselves masters of all that now bears the 
Qame of England, except the coast and the hilly 
:egions of the west. They had founded there, by 
ire and sword, the seven kingdoms so well known 
mder the title of the Heptarchy, which have left 
ieir names to several of the existing divisions of 
hat country, where nothing falls into irreparable 
uin, because everything there, as in nature, takes 
new form and a fresh life. The Jutes, the first 
Cid most numerous immigrants, had established 
I the angle of the island nearest to Germany, 
16 kingdom of Kent, and occupied a part of the 
)ast of the Channel (the Isle of Wight and Hamp- 
lire). Then the Saxons, properly so called, 
treading out and consolidating themselves from the 
Lst to the south, and from the south to the west, 
id stamped their name and their authority on the 
ngdoms of Essex, Sussex, and Wessex.^ Finally, 
le Angles laid hold of the north and the east, and 



* Saxons of the East, the South, and the West. The existing county 
Middlesex bears witness to the same origin ; it is the region inhabited 
the Saxons of the Middle. 
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there planted, first, the kingdom of East Anglia on 
the coast of the North Sea, and next that of Meicia 
in the unoccupied territory between the Thames 
and the Humber ; then, to the north of the latter 
river, the largest of all the Saxon kingdonu^ 
Northumbria, almost always divided into two^ 
Deira and Bemicia, the confines of which stretched 
away to join the Picts and Scots, beyond even tie 
limits which the Boman domination had lately 
reached. 
Political This race of pirates and plunderers, hunters and 

an/1 gOCiAl 

institutioM robbers of their kind, possessed nevertheless the 

ofthe . ^ 

Anglo- essential elements of social order. They made this 

Saxons. ^ 

clearly apparent as soon as they were able to settle 
down, and to adjust their settlements on that insular 
soil which the Britons had not been able to de- 
fend against the Romans, nor the Romans against 
the barbarians of the north, nor these last against 
the hardy seamen from the east. The Anglo- 
Saxons alone have been able to establish there an 
immovable order of society, whose first foundations 
were laid when the missionary monks came ^ 
bring to them the lights of faith and of Christie 
virtue. 

At the end of the sixth century the An^^^' 
Saxons already formed a great people, subject, ^ 
the Celtic races had been, to the patriarchal a^^^ 
federal rule, which so happily distinguished th^^^^ 
brave and free nations from the rabble corrup*>^^ 
by the solitary despotism of Rome. But amo^S 
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1, as among all the Germanic races, this govem- 
t was secured by the powerful guarantee of 
)erty. The wandering and disorderly clan, the Property, 
aitive band of pirates and pillagers, disappears, 
ransforms itself, in order to make room for the 
ily permanently established by the hereditary 
ropriation of the soil; and this soil was not 
jT snatched from the vanquished race, but labo- 
isly won from the forests, fens, and untilled 
3rs. The chiefs and men of substance of these 
ling families formed a sovereign and warlike 
itoeracy, controlled by the kings, assemblies, 
1 laws. 

The kings all belonged to a kind of caste com- The kings, 
ed of the families which professed to trace their 
cent from Odin or Woden, the deified monarch 
xennan mythology : ^ their royalty was elective 

limited : they could do nothing without the 
sent of those who accepted them as chiefs, but 

as masters. The assemblies, which at first The assem- 

l>lie8. 

mbled those which Tacitus has recorded as 
ting among the Germans, and composed of the 
re tribe (volk-mot) were speedily limited to 
elders, to the wise men {intena-gemot)y to the 
tfs of the principal families of each tribe or 
jdom, and to men endowed with the double 
•ogative of blood and property. They were held 
lie open air, under veneraUe oaks, and at stated 
ods ; they took part in all the affairs of the lx)dy 

' Ethelwerdi Chronic. y lib. i. p. 474, ap. Savilc. 
OU III. X 
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politic, and regulated with sovereign authority all 
rights that were established or defended by the 
laws. 
Laws. The laws themselves were simply treaties of peace 

discussed and guaranteed by the grand council of 
each little nation, between the king and those on 
whom depended his security and his power; be- 
tween the different parties in every process, civil 
and criminal ; between different groups of free men, 
all armed and all possessors of lands, incessantly 
exposed to risk their life, their possessions, the 
honour and safety of their wives, children, kindred, 
dependants, and friends, in daily conflicts spring- "j 
ing from that individual right of making war ■ 
which is to be found at the root of all German 
liberty and legislation.^ 
Social Disparity of rank, which was in ancient times 

ties: veorhtlie inseparable companion of freedom, existed 

and £orfs. n • • mi 

among the Saxons, as it did everywhere. The 
class of freemen — ceorls — possessors of land and of 
political power, who constituted the vital strength 
of the nation, had under them not only slaves, the 
fruit of their wars and conquests, but in much 
greater number servitors, labourers, dependants, 
who had not the same rights as they possessed ; but 
they in their turn acknowledged as superiors the 

^ Pa LG RAVE, 77ie Rise and Progress of tlt4 Engluth Common'wediK 
liondon, 1832. LArPENHEUO, Ocschichte voii England, Hamburg, 1884. 
Kemble, Codex Diploinaticus ^Evi Sa^onki (London, 1839-48), and 
TJic Saxons in Enyhnuly London, 1849. Haron D'Eckstein, vaiioas 
notices and memoirs. 
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the earUy who were bom to command, and 
the offices of priest, judge, and chief, under 
mary authority of the king.^ 
s that part of Great Britain which has since 
the name of England, wa^ at this early period 
ip of an aggregation of tribes and indepen- 
)mmunities, among which the exigencies of a 
m struggle against their warlike neighbours 

north and west helped to develop a gradual 
cy towards union. It settled into an aristo- 
federation, in which families of a reputedly 
origin presided over the social and military 

each tribe, but in which personal indepen- 
was at the base of the whole fabric. This 
udence was always able to reclaim its rights 
a prince more than ordinarily dexterous and 
tic encroached upon them. Its influence was 
^here felt in establishing and maintaining 
life on the principle of free association for 
I benefit.^ All that the freemen had not 
jly given over to the chiefs established by 
Ives, or to associates freely accepted by 
remained for ever their own inviolable pos- 
. Such, at that obscure and remote epoch, 

Inglo-Saxon laws and diplomas, aiul particularly the charters of 
endowments, consttmtly repeat this distinction between ceorh 
which is found in the Scandinavian mythology, between the 
I the Jarh^ the offspring of the intercourse of a god with two 
«romen. See the song of the first Edda, entitled Rigsitial. The 
I is the parent of the cJuirl of modern English ; as eorl is per- 
in earl. The one has fallen in dignity, the other has risen. 
ILE, tSnxmui in Entjhind, vol. ii. p. 312. 
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as in our own day, was the fundamental and glo- 
riously unalterable principle of English public lifa 

The British population, which had survived the i 
fury of the Saxon Conquest, and which had not ] 
been able or willing to seek for refuge in the 
mountains and peninsulas of Wales and Cornwall, 
seems to have accommodated itself to the new order 
of things. When the Conquest was fuUy achieved, 
in those districts where the indigenous race had 
not been completely exterminated,^ no traces rf 
insurrection or of general discontent are to be found 
among the British ; and the opinion of those who 
maintain that the condition of the mass of the Brit- 
ish population remaining in the conquered regions ■ 
was not worse under the Saxon invaders than it had 
been under the yoke of the Romans, or even under 
that of their native princes, so reviled by their 
compatriot the historian Gildas, may be admitted 
as probable.^ It may even be supposed that this 
fusion of the conquerors and the conquered was 
productive of great benefit to the former. It would 



^ It has been already stated that in some districts the Saxons anni' 
hilated the conquered population. But this was only in exceptionil 
cases. See on this subject the excellent summary of Burke in his 
ji bridged Essay on tlie History of EtigJand — a work too much forgotten, 
though altogether worthy of the greatest of Englishmen. 

2 Such is, esj>ecially, the opinion of Kemble, who otherwise generalises 
too freely upon the exaggerations of history in relation to tlie oppression 
or extermination of vanquished nations. The events which since 1772 
have occurred in Poland, in Lithuania, in Circassia, and elsewhere, prove 
that it is very possible, even in the full light of modem civilisation, an<l 
under princes consecrated l)efor(i the altar of the living God, to proce*<l 
with an invincible determination to the destniction of human races. 
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hard to say whether the heroic tenacity which 
iS become the distinctive characteristic of the 
Dglish may not have been derived mainly from 
lat vigorous race which, after having coped with 
laesar, proved itself the only one among all the 
lations subjected to the Roman yoke capable of 
truggling for two centuries against the invasion 
)f the barbarians.^ 

But this assimilation of the two races could not The van- 

quished 

mt operate to the prejudice of the Christian faith. f"*^"f 
Jnlike the barbarian invaders of the Continent, the ci?ri»tiaii 

' faith. 

Jaxons did not adopt the religion of the people they 
lad subdued. In Gaul, Spain, and Italy, Chris- 
ianity had flourished anew, and gained fresh 
rtrength under the dominion of the Franks and 
te Goths ; it had conquered the conquerors. In 
iritain 'it disappeared under the pressure of the 
Jien conquest. No traces of Christianity remained 
a the districts under Saxon sway when Rome sent 
liither her missionaries. Here and there a ruined 
lurch might be found, but not one living Christian 
nongst the natives;^ conquerors and conquered 
ike were lost in the darkness of paganism. 
It is not necessary to inquire whether, along with 
is proud and vigorous independence, in which we 
,ve recognised a rare and singularly advanced 
ndition of political intelligence and social vitality, 
e Anglo-Saxons exhibited moral virtues of an 
ually elevated order. Such an assertion no one 

1 La Bordeuie, p. 231. ' Bukke, Works, vol. vi. p. 216. 
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• 

would be disposed to believe. Certainly " there 
existed under this native barbarism noble disposi- 
tions unknown to the Roman world. Under the 
brute the free man, and also the man of heart, miglit 
always be discovered."^ Even more, intermingled 
with daily outbursts of daring and of violence there 
might also be found miracles of heroic and simple ] 
devotion — of sincere and lofty enthusiasm — ^which 
Vices of emulated or forestalled Christianity. But alongside 

the con- p . . . . , 

querore. of thcsc woudcrs of prunitivc vu'tue, what miracles . 
of vice and crime, of avarice, lust, and ferocity! 
The religion of their Scandinavian forefathers, whose 
primitive myths concealed no small amount of 
traditional truth under sjnnbols full of grace and 
majesty, was only too soon corrupted or obscured. 
It did not preserve them from any excess, super- 
stition, or fetishism : perhaps not even from the 
human sacrifices which were knowTi to all other 
pagan nations. What could be expected in point 
of morality from people accustomed to invoke and 
to worship Woden, the god of massacres, Freya, tLe 
Venus of the North, the goddess of sensuality, and 
all these bloody and obscene gods of whom one had 
for his emblem a naked sword, and another tlie 
hammer with which he broke the heads of his ene- 
mies ? ^ Tlie immortality which was promised to 
them in their Walhalla but reserved for them new 



' Taine, Jllstoirc dc hi LiitHratarc Amjlaise. 

2 Sec the interesting chapter on the religion of the Germans in Oza- 
nam's Ocnuaiiis avant le Christionvmw, 1847. 
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jays of slaughter and nights of debauch, spent in 

liinking deep from the skulls of their victims. 

And in this world their life was but too often only 

a prolonged orgie of carnage, rapine, and lechery. 

The traditional respect for woman which marked 

the Germanic tribes was limited among the Saxons, 

as elsewhere, by singular exceptions, and did not 

extend beyond the princesses or the daughters of 

the victorious and dominant race. 

Such mercy as they ever showed to the van- slavery, 
quished consisted only in sparing their lives in 
order to reduce them to servitude, and sell them as 
slaves. That frightful slave-traffic which has dis- 
graced successively all pagan and all Christian 
nations was among them carried on with a kind of 
inveterate passion.^ It needed, as we shall see, 
whole centuries of incessant efforts to extirpate it. 
Nor was it only captives and vanquished foes that Tho trade 
they condemned to this extremity of misfortune catue. 
and shame : it was their kindred, their fellow- 
countrymen ; even, like Joseph's brethren, those of 
their own blood, their sons and daughters, that 
bhey set up to auction and sold to merchants who 
3ame from the Continent to supply themselves in 
the Anglo-Saxon market with these human chattels, 
[t was by this infamous commerce that Great 
Britain, having become almost as great a stranger 

* " Venalesex Northumbria pueri, faniiliari et pene ingcnita illi nation! 
^onsuetudine, adeo ut, sicut nostra quoque stecula viderunt non dubitarcnt 
irctissimas necessitudincs sub praitextu minimorum conimodorum distra- 
[icre." — WiLLELMUs Malmesburiensis» De Gcstis Rcgum Anglorum, i. 8. 
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to the rest of Europe as she was before the days of 
Caesar, re-entered the circle of the nations, makiiig 
herself known once more, as in the time of CaBsar, 
when Cicero anticipated no other profit to Horn 
from the expedition of the proconsul than the pro- 
duce of the sale of British slaves.^ 

Nevertheless, it was from the depth of this 
shameful abyss that God was about to evolve 
the opportunity of delivering England from the m<..T^ 
fetters of paganism, of introducing her by tie Bi^qcI 
hand of the greatest of the Popes into the bosom of h -:^ 
the Church, and, at the same time, of bringing her ^ tin 
within the pale of Christian civilisation. 



I'l/: = 



t^ K 



Anglo- Who will ever explain to us how these traffickers 

children in mcu fouud a market for their merchandise at 
Rome. Rome ? Yes, at Rome, in the full light of Chris- 
tianity, six centuries after the birth of the Divine 
Deliverer, and three centuries after the peace o^ 
the Church ; at Rome, governed since Constantino 
l)y Chi'Lstian emperors, and in which was gradu -" 
ally developing the temporal sovereignty of th^^ 
Popes. It was so, however, in the year of grac^^^ 
586 or 587, under Pope Pelagius 11. Slaves o\^ 
l^pth sexes and of all countries, and among them 
some childi'cn, young Saxons, were exposed for sale 
in the Roman forum like any other commodity. 
Priests and monks mingled wdth the crowd that 

^ ** Britanuici belli ex itus cxspectatur. . . . Illud cognitum est, neque 
argcnti scripulura ullum esse iu ilia insula, ueque ullam spem praidaie nisi 
ex mancipiis." — JUpisl. iid. Attic. , iv. 16. 
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aime to bid or to look on at the auction; and 
among the spectators appears the gentle, the 
generous, the immortal Gregory/ He thus learned 
to detest this leprosy of slavery which it was after- 
wards given him to restrict and to contend against, 
though not to extirpate it.^ 

This scene, which the father of English history st Gregory 
found among the traditions of his Northumbrian inquires 

, about, and 

ancestors, and the dialogue in which are portrayed re^ieenm 
with such touching and quaint originality the pious 
and compassionate spirit of Gregory, and at the 
same time his strange love of punning, has been a 
hundred times rehearsed. Every one knows how, 
at the sight of these young slaves, struck with the 
beauty of their countenances, the dazzling purity of 
their complexions, the length of theii- fair locks (pro- 
bable index of aristocratic birth) he inquired what 
^aa their country and their religion. The slave- 
'^^ler informed him that they came from the island 
^ Britain, where every one had the same beauty of 
^tuplexion, and that they were heathens. Heav- 
§ a profound sigh, " What evil luck," cried Gre- 
>ry, " that the Prince of Darkness should possess 
iings w4th an aspect so radiant, and that the 
:*ace of these countenances should reflect a soul 



^ " Die quadam cum advenientibus nuper mercatoribus multa venalia 
forum fuissent collata, multique ad emendum confluxisscnt, et ipsuiu 
regorium inter alios advenisse, ac vidisse inter alia pueros venales 
witos." — Bede, ii. 1. 

* Joan. Diac, Vita S. Gregorii^ iv. 45, 46, 47. S. Greg., Epist.y iv. 
13 ; vii. 24, 38, and elsewhere. 
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void of the inward grace ! But what nation are 
they of? " " They are Angles." "They are well 
named, for these Angles have the faces of angels; 
and they must become the brethren of the angeb 
in heaven. From what province have they been 
brought ? '' " From Deifra " (one of the two king- 
doms of Northumbria). " Still good," answered ha W^. - ^ 
" De ira eruti — they shall be snatched from the ire m^'}^ 
of God, and called to the mercy of Christ And fci:>-J 
how name they the king of their country?" "Alle Bti:^-^ 
or ^lla.'' " So be it ; he is right well named, for l"-^- ^ 
they shall soon sing the Alleluia in his kingdom."* * *^' 

It is natural to believe that the rich and chari- 
table abbot bought these captive children, and that 
he conveyed them at once to his own home — ^ti»* 
is to say, to the palace of his father, where he wa-^ 
born, which he had changed into a monastery, aa^ 
which was not far from the forum where the youn,^ 
Britons were exposed for sale. The purchase c^^ 
these three or four slaves was thus the origin c^^^ 
the redemption of all England. 
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* *• Nec silentio i)ra'tereunda opinio qme de l)cato Grcgorio traditioi^^'^ 
luajoniin ad nos usque jwrlata est. . . . Candidi et lactei coqwri^ "^ 
vemisti vultus, copillorum forma egregia . . . criue rutila. . . . Intim^^^ . 
ex cordo susi)iria ducens . . . iuterrogavit mercatorem. . . . De Bri^ 
tannia; insula cujus iucolanim omnis facies simili candore fulgcscit. . . ^. ' 
Hcu proli dolor ! quod tani lucidi vultus . . . tautaque gratia fronti^ ^ * 
picii. . . . Ikno Angli quasi angeli, quia et angelicos vultus habcnf" ^/ 
. . . I5ene (juia rex dicitur Aelle. Alleluia etenim in partibus illr -^ 
oportet decantaii."— 15euk, loc, cit . Paul Diac, Vita S. Grcgorii, c 1 
Joan Diac, Vita S. Grcgirrii^ i. 21. Gotsklini, I/isioria Maior dt Vif 




»S, AngiistinifC. 4. Laitenheiic., p. 138. The name of ^lla fixes tl ^^"* 
date of this incident to a [>eriod necessarily prior to the death of th-^» ^ 
prince in 588. 
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L Anglo-Saxon chronicler, a Christian but a 
an, who wrote four centuries later, but who 
plifies the influence of domestic traditions 
ig that people by giving to his own genealogy 
y high rank in the history of his race,^ says 
essly that Gregory lodged his guests in the 
inium, where he loved to serve with his own 
[ the table of the poor, and that after he had 
ucted and baptised them, it was his desire to 
them with him as his companions, and to return 
leir native land in order to convert it to Christ, 
authors unanimously admit that from that 
lent he conceived the grand design of bringing 
the Anglo-Saxons to the Catholic Church. To 
design he consecrated a perseverance, a devo- 
and a prudence which the greatest men have 
urpassed. We have already seen how, after this 
I in the slave-market, he souglit and obtained 
the Pope permission to go as a missionary to the 
io-Saxons, and how, at the tidings of his depar- 
the Romans, after overwhelming the Pope with 
)aches, ran aft<3r their future pontiff, and, over- 
ig him three days' journey from Rome, brought 
back by force to the Eternal City.^ 
jarcely had he been elected Pope, when his great 690. 
cherished design became the object of his con- 
t thought. His intrepid soul dwells on it with 



FHELWERDi (Jhrotik.y lib. ii. c. 1. See his curious preamble to his 
. Matilda, in Savile, and the remarks of Lappenberg, p. 66. 
3e antCf vol. ii. p. 91. 
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an uiifiiiling interest, and his vast correspondence 
everywhere testifies its existenca* While waitiiig^ 
until he should discover the fit man to conduct this 
special mission, he never forgot the English slaves 
— the heathen children whose sad lot had been the 
means of revealing to him the conquest which God 
had in store for him, and whose brothers were to be ^- ../ 
found in the slave-markets of other Christian coun- 
tries. He writes to the priest Candidius, who had the 
management of the patrimony of the Roman Church I ->ini 
in Gaul, "We charge you to lay out the money which 
you have received, in the purchase of young English 
slaves, of seventeen or eighteen years of age, whoiD 
you shall train in the monastery for the service oi V ^ 
God. In this way the coins of Gaul, which ar^ 
not current here, will be put on the spot to a suifc-^ 
able use. If you can draw anything from the rev^ 
enues which they say have been withheld from ua 
you must employ it equally either to procure cloth 
ing for the poor or to buy these young slaves. But 
{US they will yet be heathens, they must be accom- 
panied by a priest, who may baptise them if they 
fall sick by the way." ^ At last, in the sixth year ^^ 
of his pontificate, he decided to select as the 

^ Epist.y ix. 108, ad Syagriuin episc. Augustodunensem. ** Cum pro 
convcrtendis Anglis-Saxonibus, qucmadmodum in inonachatu suo propo* 
suerat, assiduis cogitationuin fltictibus urgeretur." — Joan Diac, ii. 33. 

* ** Volumus lit dilectio tua . . . quatenus solid! Galliaruin qui in terra 
nostra expend! non possunt apud locum proprium utilitcr expeudautur. 
. . . Sed quia pagan! sunt . . . volo ut cum eia presbyter transmittatur 
ne quid legritudinis contingat in via, ut quos morituros conspcxerit, de> 
beat baptizare." — Ei)isLf vL 7. 
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apostles of the distant island, whither his thoughts 
continually carried him, the monks of the Monas- 
tery of St Andrew, on Mount Coelius, and to ap- 
pomt as their leader Augustin, the prior of that 
beloved house. 
This monastery is the one which now bears theThemonas- 

tery whence 

name of St Gregory, and is known to all whoiwuedthe 

, , apostles of 

have visited Rome. That incomparable city con- ^gian<J- 

tains few spots more attractive and more worthy 

of eternal remembrance. The sanctuary occupies 

the western angle of Mount Coelius, and the site 

of the hallowed grove and fountain which Roman 

mythology has consecrated by the graceful and 

touching fable of Numa and the nymph Egeria.^ 

^t is at an equal distance from the Circus Maxi- 

^Us, the baths of Caracalla, and the Coliseum, and 

^^ar to the church of the holy martyrs John and 

"^ul. The cradle of English Christianity is thus 

Planted on the soil steeped with the blood of many 

Ixousands of martyrs. In front rises the Mons 

- alatinus, the cradle of heathen Rome, still covered 

Vith the vast remains of the palace of the Caesars. 

Co the left of the grand staircase which leads to 

ilie existing monastery, three small buildings stand 

apart on a plot of grass.^ On the door of one you 

read these words — Triclinium Paupenim; and 

writhin is preserved the table at which every day 

were seated the twelve beggars whom Gregory fed 

' Ampere, Vllistoirf Rommne d Rome, pp. 4, 370, 498. 
' Gekbkt, EftquiAse de Rome ChrHiemw., vol. i. p. 447. 
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and personally waited upon. The other is dedi- 
cated to the memory of his mother, Silvia, who 
had followed his example in devoting herself to a 
religious life, and whose portrait he had caused to 
be painted in the porch of his monastery.^ 

Between these two small edifices stands the 
oratory dedicated by Gregory, while still a simple 
monk, to the apostle St Andrew, at the time when 
he transformed his patrimonial mansion into tie 
cloister whence were to issue the apostles of Eng- 
land. In the church of the monastery, which now 
belongs to the Camaldolites, is still shown the 
pulpit from which Gregory preached, the bed on 
which he took his brief repose, the altar before 
which he must have so often prayed for the con- 
version of his beloved English. On the fa9ade o^ 
the church an inscription records that thence se 
out the first apostles of the Anglo-Saxons, and pre 
serves their names.' Under the porch are seen th^^ 

^ Joan Diac, Vita Gregorii, iv. c. 83. 

* The following is the exact text of the inscription, transcribed by the 
friendly hand of an eloquent monk of our time and country, Father Hya- 
cintli, of the Barefooted Carmelites : — 

EX HOC MONASTERIO 
PRODIERVNT 

S. GRE00RIV3. M. FVNDATOR. ET. PARENS.— 8. ELVTHERIVa AB.— 8. HILA- 
RION. AB. — S. AVGVSTINVS. ANOLOR. APOSTOL — 8. LAVRENTIVS. CANTUAR. 
ARCHIEP. — 8. MELLITVS. LONDINEN. EP. MOX. ARCHIEP. CANTVAR. — S. JYSTTS 
KP. ROPFENSI8. — S. PAVLINVS. EP. KBORAC. — 8. MAXIMIANVS. 8YRACV8A5. 
EP.— 88. ANTONIVS. MhRVLVS. BT. JOANNES. MONACHl. — S. PKTRV8. AB. ^ 

CANTVAR. 

HONORIV8. ARCHIEP. CANTVAR. — MARINIANV8. ARCHIEP. RAVKN. — PROBVS. ^ 
XENODOCUI. IEU080LTMIT. ODRATOR. A. 8. URKGORIO. ELECT. — SABINVS. 
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tombs of some generous Englislimen who died in 
exile for their fidelity to the religion which these 
apostles taught them ; and, among other sepulchral 
inscriptions, this which follows may be remarked 
and remembered : " Here lies Robert Pecham, an 
English Catholic, who, after the disruption of 
England and the Church, quitted his country, un- 
able to endure life there without the faith, and who, 
• coining to Rome, died, unable to endure life here 
without his coimtry/' ^ 

AVhere is the Englishman worthy of the name 
who, in looking from the Palatine to the Coliseum, 
could contemplate without emotion and without 
remorse this spot from whence have come to him 
the faith and name of Christian, the Bible of which 
he is so proud — the Church herself of which he has 
pixjserved but the shadow? Here were the en- 
slaved children of his ancestors gathered together 
^^d saved. On these stones they knelt who made 
^^ country Christian. Under these roofs was the 
r^and design conceived by a saintly mind, in- 
^*Visted to God, blessed by Him, accepted and car- 
*^^d out by humble and generous Christians. By 
t^ese steps descended the forty monks who bore to 

^XUPOLIT. EP.— FELIX. ME88ANEN. EP. — GREOORIV8. DIAC. CARD. 8. 
^ 8TACU. 

'\0. ETIAM. DID. yiXIT. M. QREGORn. MATER. 8. SILVIA. HOC. MAXIME. CO- 
LBNDA. QTOD. TANTVM. FIETATIS. SAPIENTIAE. ET. DOCTRINAE. 

LVMEN. PEPERERIT. 

* Quoted in the address of M. Aiigustin Cochin to the Congress at Ma- 
'^Ines, 20th August 1863. 
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England the word of God and the light of the 
Gospel along with Catholic unity, the apostolical 
succession, and the rule of St Benedict. No coun- 
try ever received the gift of salvation more directly 
from popes and monks, and none, alas! so sood 
and so cruelly betrayed them. 
Critical Nothing could be more sad and sombre than 
Pajmcy. the statc of thc Church at the epoch when Gre- 
gory resolved to put his project into execution 
This great man — by turns soldier, general staisB- 
n,an, fdmiotatrator.Ld legislator, bS Zy^«rf 
before all, pontiflF and apostle — had need of mow 
than human boldness to take in hand distant 
conquests, surrounded as he was by perils and 
disasters, and at a moment when Rome, devastated 
by plague, famine, and the inundations of the 
Tiber, mercilessly taxed and shamelessly abandoneA. 
by the Byzantine emperors, was struggling again0^ 
the aggressions of the Lombards, which becam^^ 
every day more menacing.^ It is not withoi^ ^ 
reason that a writer more learned than enthusiast!-- ^ 
represents the expedition of Augustin as an act a — ^ 
heroic as Scipio's departure for Africa while Han-^^ 
nibal was at the gates of Rome.^ 
Journey of Absolutcly notliiug is known of Augustin's 

the monk- . 

ish mission- tor}' prcvious to tlic solcmu days on which. 



t\ 



anes acnKss 



Gaul. obedience to thc commands of the pontiff, wh 
liad l)eon liis abbot, he and his forty comrade^ 



' Soe rr?///*, vol. ii. p. 84. 

^ Kkmulk, S(ijr(m<t in England^ vol. ii. ]>. 357. 
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themselves froia the motherly bosom of that 
mimity which was to them as their native land, 
must, as prior of the monastery, have exhibited 
iQguished qualifications ere he could have been 
sen by Gregory for such a mission. But there 
lothing to show that his companions were at 
t time animated with the same zeal which in- 
red the Pope. They arrived without hindrance 
Provence, and stopped for some time at Lerins, 
that Mediterranean isle of the Saints where, a 
itury and a half before, Patrick, the monastic 
istle of the western isle of Saints, had sojourned 
nine years before he was sent by Pope Celestine 
Bvangelise Ireland. But, there or elsewhere, the 
man monks received frightful accounts of the 
intry which they were going to convert. They 
re told that the Anglo-Saxon people, of whose 
guage they were ignorant, were a nation of wild 
sts, thirsting for innocent blood-^a race whom 
iras impossible to approach or conciliate, and to 
i on whose coast was to rush to certain destruc- 
L They took fright at these talcs ; and in place of 
tinning their route, they persuaded Augustin to 
im to Rome to beseech the Pope to relieve them 
n a journey so toilsome, so perilous, and so useless.^ 
bead of listening to their request, Gregory sent 

^Vugustini sanctoruniqno fratrum a mateniis visceribus monosterialia 
siaj aviilseruut. . . . Nuntiatur quod gens qiiain peterent iiiimanior 
lis existeret." — Gotsklinus, Ilistoria Maior, c. 3, 6. ** Perculsi 
re inerti . , . ne tain periculosam, tani laboriosam, tam inutilem 
icationem adire delxjreut." — BfiDE, i. 23. 

^OL. III. Y 
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Lettere of Augustiii bock to them with a letter in which they 
were ordered to recognise him henceforth as their 
abbot — to obey him in everything, and, above afl, 
not to let themselves be terrified by the toils of the 

23d July way or by the tongue of the detractor. " Better wiere 
it," wrote Gregory, " not to begin that good woik 
at all, than to give it up after having commenced 
it. . . . Forward, then, in God's name ! ... The 
more you have to suflFer, the brighter will your 
glory be in eternity. May the grace of the Al- 
mighty protect you, and grant to me to behold the 
fruit of your labours in the eternal country ; if I 
cannot share your toil, I shall none the less rejoiee 
in the harvest, for God knows that I lack not good 
wiU.''^ 

Augustin was the bearer of numerous letters of 
the same date,^ written by the Pope first of all to 
the Abbot of Lerins, to the Bishop of Aix, and to 
the Governor of Provence, thanking them for the 
hearty welcome they had given to his missionaries 
and next to the Bishops of Tours, of Marseilles, c 
Vienne, and of Autun ; and, above all, to Virgiliui 
Metropolitan of Aries, warmly recommending t 
them Augustin and his mission, but without es 
plaining its nature or its aim. 

He acted differently in his letters to the t\» 
young kings of Austrasia and of Burgundy, and 

^ ** Quatonus etsi vobistuni lalwraro uequeo, siiiiul in gaudio retriT 
tionis inveuiar, quia laborare scilicet volo." — Bede, i. 23. 
2 23d July 59(5. 
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their mother, Brunehaut, who reigned in their name 
over the whole of Eastern France. In appealing 
to the orthodoxy which distinguished beyond all 
oHieis the Frank nation, he announces to them that 
lie has learned that the English were disposed to 
receive the Christian faith, but that the priests of 
Ae neighbouring regions (that is, of Wales) took 
f no pains to preach it to them ; wherefore he asks 
tiiat the missionaries sent by him to enlighten and 
save the English may obtain interpreters to go 
with them across the Straits, and a royal safe-con- 
duct to guarantee their safety during their journey 
throagh France.^ 

Thus stimulated and recommended, Augustin 

and \m monks took courage and again set out 

upon their way. Their obedience won the victory 

which the magnanimous ardour of the great Gregory 

had failed to secure. They traversed the whole of 

France, ascending the Khone and descending the 

Loire, protected by the princes and bishops to whom 

the Pope had recommended them, but not without 

suffering more than one insult at the hands of the 

lower orders, especially in Anjou, where these forty 

nien, in pilgrim garb, walking together, resting 

sometimes at night under no other shelter than 

that of a large tree, were regarded as were- wolves, 

^nd were assailed (by the women particularly) with 

fellings and abuse.^ 

" Spisi., vL 68-69. 

* ** Tot homines peregrinos pedestri inceasu et habitu humiles quasi tot 
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Aueustin After having thus traversed the whole of Frankish 
where pre- Gaul, Augustm and his companions brought their 

viously X c» 

cwsarand joumev to a close on the southern shore of Great 

the first •' ^ 

sm^ had Britain, at the point where it approaches nearest to 
^^^"^ the Continent, and where the previous conquerats 
of England had already landed : Julius Caesar, who 
revealed it to the Roman world ; and Hengist with 
his Saxons, who brought to it with its new name 
the ineflfaceable impress of the Germanic race. To 
these two conquests, a third — destined to be the 
last — was now about to succeed. For it is impos- 
sible to place in the same rank the victorious in^ 
vasions of the Danes and the Normans, who, akii^ 
to the Saxons in blood and manners, have indeed 
cruelly troubled the life of the English people, but 
have effected no radical change in its social and 
moral order, and have not been able to touch 
either its language, its religion, or its national 
cliaracter. 

The new conquerors, like Julius Caesar, arrived 
under the ensimis of Rome — but of Rome the 
Eternal, not the Imperial. They came to restore 
the law of the Gospel which the Saxons had drowned 
in blood. But in setting, for ever, the seal of the 
Cliristian faith upon the soil of England, they 
struck no blow at the independent character and 
powerful originality of the people, whom, in con- 

liijws et ignota inonstra repiilere. Mulievcula; siimil con«^Iomenitte tanta 
. . . insHuia, tribulatu, despectu, sul)sannatione, derisioue iu sanctos 
Dei sunt Jebucchutji'. . . . Stabat juxta ulinus anipla . . . sub bac 
saiuti voleutes ipsa uocte requiescere." — Gotselixus, c. 10. 
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verting them to the true faith, they succeeded in 

eoniBolidatiiig into a nation. 

On the south side of the mouth of the river 
Thames, and at the north-east comer of the county 
rf Kent, lies a district which is still called the Isle 
of Thanet, although the name of ide no longer 
befits it, as the arm of the sea which at one time 
separated it from the mainland is now little better 
tkn a brackish and marshy brook. There, where 
the steep white cliffs of the coast suddenly divide 
to make way for a sandy creek, near the ancient 
port of the Eomans at Kichborough, and between 
lie modem towns of Sandwich and Kamsgate,^ the 
Boman monks set foot for the first time on British 
soil.* The rock which received the first print of 
the footsteps of Augustin was long preserved and 
venerated, and was the object of many pilgrim- , 
ages, in gratitude to the living God for having led 
thither the apostle of England.^ 

' It is pleasant to know that in this same town of Ramsgate, on the 
•bore where the Abbot Augustin landed, the sons of St Benedict have been 
Able, after the lapse of thirteen centaries, to erect a new sanctuary, near 
to a church dedicated to St Augustin, designed and built by the liberal- 
ity of the great Catholic architect Pugin. Tliis monastic colony belongs 
to the new Benedictine province of Subiaco. 

' In a book entitled Historical Memorials of CanUrhury, 1855, Dr 
Stanley, Dean of Westminster, has examined and determined, with no 
less enthusiasm than scrupulous exactness, the facts relative to the arrival 
of St Augustin. He has confirmed the already old opinion which fixes the 
veiy place of his landing at a farm now called Ebbsfleet, situated upon a 
promontory, from which the sea has now withdrawn. 

• Stanley, p. 14. Oaklby, Life of St Augustin, 1844, p. 91. Tliis 
life forms part of the interesting series of Lives of the English Saints^ 
published by the principal writers of the Puseyite school before their con- 
version. 
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Immediately ou hia arrival tJi 
Gregory despatched the iotdiirclj^ 
had Ix'en provided in France, tit 
country in wliich the missionorii 
announce to him that they came 
that they brouglit to Iiim the h 
tnie glad tidings — the promise of 
of an etonial reign in the fellow^ril 
and true God.' 

The king's name was Ethelberl 
Anglo-Saxon nobis and valianV 
of Hengist, the first of the Saxon 
liimself Wiis supposed to be a des- 
the three sons of Odin, he reigin 
years over the oldest kingdom of t 
that of Kent — and had just gaii. 
other Saxon kings and princes, eve; 
of Nortbumbria, that kuid of mil 
which was attaclied to the title i 
temporaiy cliief of the Saxon Couf*,- 

It was to be supposed that he wo. 
ral prepossession in favour of the C'l 
It was the faith of his wife Berthii 
daughter of Ciiribcrt, king of the Fi 
and grandson of Clo™, and who; 

' "MuiJnrit se veniisp de Romn et nnnttnin i 
u'ternaiu calls ^uudiaet rcf;Tiiiin siiic fine cum DeoTi 
— BEm:, i. 25. 

! The root EOidt which ire ahLill lind in slmoit !• 
mid female, which ne shiUl iiuote, curreaponds to thi 
riUI, noble. 

' Bbue, i. 25 ; ii. 3, G. 
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that Ingoberga whose gentle virtues and domestic 
tconbles have been recorded by Gregory of Tours. ^ 
She had been affianced to the heathen king of the 
Saxons of Kent only on the condition that she 
should be free to observe the precepts and practices 
of her faith^ under the care of a Gaulo-Frankish 
bishop, Liudhard of SenlLs, who had remained with 
her until his death, which occurred immediately 
before the arrival of Augustin. Tradition records 
the gentle and lovable virtues of Queen Bertha, 
and her judicious zeal for the conversion of her 
husband and his subjects. It is believed to have 
been from her that Gregory received his informa- 
tion as to the desire of the English to be con- 
verted, with which he had enlisted the interest of 
Branehaut and her sons.* The great-granddaugh- 
ter of St Clotilda seemed thus destined to be her- 
self the St Clotilda of England. But too little is 
known of her life : she has left but a brief and 
uncertain illumination on those distant and dark 
horizons over which she rises like a star, the herald 
of the sun of truth. 

Meanwhile King Ethelbert did not immediately 
permit the Eoman monks to visit him in the Roman 
city of Canterbury where he dwelt. While pro- 

' Greg. Turon., Hist, Franc, iv. 26, ix. 26. 

' " Qoam ea conducere a parentibua acceperat, ut ritum fidei ae reli- 
gionis 8086 cnm episcopo quern ci a^jutoreni fidei deilcrant, nomine Liud- 
hardo, inviolatam servare licentiam haberet. *' — Bede, Ioc. cit, * * Perveni t 
ad noe Anglomm gentem ad fidem Christianani Deo niiseranto dcHidcr- 
anter veUe converti." — S. Greoorii EpisL, vi. 58 ; coiiii«ire Epwt.^ 
xi. 29. 
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viding for their maintenance, he forbade their leav- 1 
ing the island on which they had landed until lie | 
had deliberated on the course he should puisua 
At the close of some days he himself went to viait 
them, but he would not meet them except in thft 
open air. It is difficult to imagine what pagaa 
superstition made him dread foul play if he allowed 
himself to be brought imder the same roof with, 
the strangers. At the sound of his approach they" i 
advanced to meet him in procession. 

" The history of the Church," says Bossuet,* "con- 
tains nothing finer than the entrance of the holy^ 
monk Augustin into the kingdom of Kent with 
forty of his companions, who, preceded by the 
cross and the image of the great king our Lord 
Jesus Christ, ofiered their solemn prayers for the 
conversion of England.'' At that solemn moment 
when, upon a soil once Christian, Christianity found 
itself once more face to face with idolatry, the 
strangers besought the true God to save, with their 
own souls, all those souls for whose love they had 
torn themselves from their peaceful cloister at home, 
and had taken this hard enterprise in hand. They 
chanted the litanies in use at Rome in the solemn 
and touching strains which they had learnt from 
Gregory, their spiritual father and the father of 
religious music. At their head marched Augus- 
tin, whose lofty stature and patrician presence at- 
tracted every eye, for, like Saul, "he was higher 

^ Discmirs snir VHistoire Universellc. 
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thaa any of the people from his shoulders and 
Tipwards."^ 

The king, surrounded by a great number of his 
Mowers, received them seated imder a great oak, 
and made them sit down before him. After having 
listened to the address which they delivered to him 
and to the assembly, he gave them a loyal, sincere, 
and, as we should say in these days, truly liberal 
answer. "You make fair speeches and promises," 
he said, " but all this is to me new and uncertain. 
I cannot all at once put faith in what you tell me, 
and abandon all that I, with my whole nation, have 
for so long a time held sacred. But since you have 
come from so far away to impart to us what you 
yourselves, by what I see, believe to be the truth 
and the supreme good, we shall do you no hurt : 
on the contrary, we shall show you all hospitality, 
and shall take care to fiu'nish you with the means 
of living. We shall not hinder you from preaching 
your religion, and you shall convert whom you can." 
By these words the king intimated to them his de- 
sire to reconcile fidelity to the national customs, 
with a respect for liberty of conscience too rarely 
found in history. The Catholic Church thus met, 
from her first entrance into England, that promise 
of liberty which has during so many ages been the 
first and most fundamental article of all English 
charters and constitutions. 

* ** Beat! Augiistini formam et personam patriciani, statnrani proceram 
et ardnani, adeo at a scapuUs populo supcreinineret. " — Gotskl,, F/to, c 45. 
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Faithful to his engagement, Ethelbert allowed 
the missionaries to follow him to Canterbury, where 
he assigned them a dwelling, which still exists un- 
der the name of the Stable Gate. The forty mis- 
sionaries made a solemn entry into the town, carry- 
ing their silver cross, along with a picture of Christ 
painted on wood, and chanting in imison the re- 
sponse of their litany, " We beseech Thee, O Lord, 
by Thy pity, to spare in Thy wrath this city and 
Thy holy house, for we have sinned. Alleluia.*' It 
was thus, says a monastic historian, that the first 
fathers and teachers of the faith in England ent^^ 
their future metropolis, and inaugurated the trium- 
phant labours of the cross of Jesus.* 

There was outside the town, to the east, a small 
church dedicated to St Martin, dating from the 
time of the Romans, whither Queen Bertha was in 
the habit of going to pray, and to celebrate the 
offices of religion. Thither also went Aucmstin 
and his companions to chant their monastic office, 
to celebrate mass, to preach, and to baptise.^ Here, 

^ **Ad jussionem regis residentes, verbum Dei vitie, una cum omnibus 
qui aderant ejus comitibtis, prajdicarent . . . Pulchra sunt qnidem verba 
et promissa, sed quia nova simt et iucerta. . . , Nee prohibemus quin 
omnes quos potestis fidci vestne religion is pntdicando societis. . . . Cm- 
cem pro vexilla ferentes argenteam et imaginem Domini salvatoris in 
tabula depictam, laetaniasque canentes. . . , Pro sua simul et eonim 
propter quos et ad quos venerant salute a?tema . . . consona voce." 
— Bede, i. 25. "Tali devotione proto-doctoribus et in fide Christi 
proto-patribus Angliae metropolim suam cum triurapliali crucis labore 
ingredientibus : Aperite portas" &c. — Gotselinus, Historia Minor de 
Vita S. Aug.t c. 12. 

2 The existing church, rebuilt in the thirteenth centur}*, occupies the 
l>lace of that which is for ever consecrated by the double niemor}* of 
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then, we behold them, provided, thanks to the 
Toyal munificence, with the necessaries of life, en- 
dowed with the supreme blessing of liberty, and 
using that liberty in labouring to propagate the 
truth. They lived here, says the most truthful 
of their historians, the life of the apostles in the 
primitive Church — assiduous in prayer, in vigils, 
in fasts; they preached the word of life to all 
whom they could reach, and, despising this world's 
goods, accepting from their converts nothing be- 
yond what was strictly necessar}'-, lived in all 
hannony with their doctrine, and ever ready to 
suffer or to die for the truth they preached. The 
innocent simplicity of their life, and the heavenly 
sweetness of their doctrine, appeared to the Saxons 
arguments of an invincible eloquence ; and every 
day the number of candidates for baptism increased.^ 
Such fair days occur at the outset of all great 
undertakings. They do not last, thanks to the The spring- 
lamentable and incurable infirmity of all human church in 

England. 

things; but yet they should never be forgotten, 
nor remembered without honour. They are the 
blossoming time of noble lives. History serves 
no more salutary purpose than in transmitting theu* 
perfume to us. The Church of Canterbuiy for a 



Beithii the Queen and Angnstin the Archbishop. The baptismal fonts 
are shown there in which, according to tradition, King Ethclbcrt was 
baptised by immersion. 

1 "Paratum ad patiendom advrersa quacque, vel etiom ad nioriendiini 
animnm habendo. . . . Mirantes simplicitatem innoccntis vita' ac dulce- 
dinem doctrime eorum coulestis." — Bede, i. 26. 
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thousand years possessed unparalleled splendours ; 
no Church in the world, after the Church of Eome, 
has been governed by greater men, or has waged 
more glorious conflicts. But nothing in her bril- 
liant annals could eclipse the sweet and pure light 
of that humble beginning, where a handful of 
strangers, Italian monks, sheltered by the generous 
hospitality of an honest-hearted king, and guided 
by the inspiration of the greatest of the Popes, 
applied themselves in prayer, and abstinence, and 
toil, to the work of winning over the ancestors of a 
great people to God, to virtue, and to truth. 
Baptiam of Thc good and loyal Ethelbert did not lose sight 
Etheibert. of them ; soon, charmed like so many others by the 
purity of their life, and allured by their promises, 
the truth of which was attested by more than one 
miracle, he sought and obtained baptism at the 
hand of Augustiu. It was on Wliit Sunday,^ in 
the year of grace 597, that this Anglo-Saxon king 
entered into the unity of the Holy Church of 
Christ. Since the baptism of Constantine, and 
excepting that of Clovis, there had not been any 
event of gi^eater moment in the annals of Chris- 
tendom.^ 

A crowd of Saxons followed the example of their 
king, and the missionaries issued from their first 
asylum to preach in all quarters, building churches 
also here and there. The king, faithful to the last 
to that noble respect for the individual conscience 

1 2d June 597. « Stanley, p. 19. 
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of which he had given proof even before he was a 

Christian, was unwilling to constrain any one to 

change his religion. He allowed himself to show 

no preference, save a deeper love for those who, 

baptised like himself, became liis fellow -citizens 

in the heavenly kingdom. The Saxon king had 

learned from the Italian monks that no constraint 

is compatible with the service of Christ.^ It was 

not to unite England to the Roman Church, it was 

in order to tear her from it, a thousand years after 

this, that another king and other apostles had to 

employ the tortui-e and the stake. 

In the meanwhile Augustin, perceiving that he 
should henceforward be at the head of an import- 
ant Christian community, and in conformity to the 
Pope 8 instructions, returned to France in order to 25th Dec 
be there consecrated Archbishop of the English by 
the celebrated Metropolitan of Aries, VirgUius, the 
fonner abbot of Lerins, whom Gregory had appoint- 
ed his vicar over aU the churches of the Prankish 
kingdom. 

On his return to Canterbury he found that the 
example of the king and the labours of his com- 

' " Ipfie etiam inter alios dclectatus vita niundissima sanctorum ct 
proinissis . . . quse yere esse miraculorum quo([iie multomm ostensiouo 
finnaverant . . . Unitati se sanctie Ecclesiaj Christi credendo sociare. 
Qnorani fidei et conversioni ita congratulatns esse rex perliibetur, ut 
nullum tameu cogeret ad Christianismum : sed tautummodo credcntes 
arctiori dilcctione, quasi coneives sibi regni ccelestis, araplecteretur. 
Didicerat enim a doctoribus auctoribusque suue salutis, servitium 
f^bristi voluntarium, non coactitium esse debere." — Bkde, i. 26. Yet 
Hede himself speaks, farther on, of those who had embraced the faith, 
*• vel favorc, vel timorc regio." — ii. 5. 
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panions had borne fruit beyond all expectation; so 
much so, that at the festival of Christmas in the 
same year, 597, more than 10,000 Anglo-Saxons 
presented themselves for baptism ; and that sacra- 
ment was administered to them in the Thames at 
the mouth of the Medway, opposite that Isle of 
Sheppey, where is now situated one of the principal 
stations of the British fleet, and one of the grand 
centres of the maritime power of Great Britain.* 
The king's The first of the converts was also the first of the 
verted into bcncfactors of the infant Church, Ethelbert^ more 
cathedral, and morc imbued with respect and devotion for the 
faith which he had embraced, desired to give a 
notable pledge of his pious humility, by transferring 
to the new archbishop his own palace in the town 
of Canterbury, and establishing henceforth his royal 
residence at Reculver, an ancient Roman fortress on 
the adjacent shore of the island on which Augus- 
tin had landed. Beside the dwelling of the kinor 
thus transfonned into a monastery for the arch- 
l)ishop and his monks, and on the site of an old' 
church of the time of the Romans, a basilica which 
was hereafter to become, under the name of 
Cliristc'liurch, the metropolitan church of England, 
was commenced. Of this church Augustin was at 
once the fii'st archbishop and the first abbot.^ 

The Pope had at first designed, as the seat of 

* S. Gregor., EpLsC.y viii. 30. Stanley, op. cU., p. 19. 

• The immense Cathedral of Canterbury, the reconstruction of which 
waa begun by Lan franc in the eleventh century, occupies the site of 
this earlier church and of the palace of Ethelbcrt. 
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the new metropolis, the city of London, a Eoman 
colony already famous from the time of the Em- 
perors ; whereas he had, perhaps, never heard the 
^^aine of the residence of the Saxon kings at Canter- 
hnry. But London was not within the kingdom 
of. Ethelbert, and the selection of the Pope could 
^ot prevail against the motives which determined 
Augustin to choose, as the head and centre of the 
^^^%ious life of England, the capital of the king 
^io had become his proselyte and his friend, 
standing, as it did, in the region where he had first 
^ded on British soil, and whose inhabitants had 

a 

^^Icomed him with such genial sympathy.^ 

But the splendours and the influence of the Abbey of 
ofi^cial metropolis were for long ages to be eclipsed, tin at can- 
iu the opinion of the English people, and of the 
Christian world, by another foundation, equally 
owing its origin to Augustin and Ethelbert, the 
first archbishop and the first Christian king of 
England. To the west of the royal city, and half- 
way to that Church of St Martin whither the 
queen went to pray, and where the king had been 
baptised, Augustin, always on the outlook for any 
traces which the old faith had left in Britain, dis- 
covered the site of a church which had been trans- 
formed into a pagan temple, and encircled with a 
sacred wood. Ethelbert gave up to him the tem- 
ple, with all the groimd surrounding it. The 

> Grbgor., EjM,, xi. 65. Willelm. Malmesburiensis, De Ocsl. 
Reg,, L c. 4, and Dc Dorobertiengibus Episcop^iSf p. 111. 
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archbishop forthwith restored it to its original use 
as a church, and dedicated it to St Pancras, a 
young Roman martyr, whose memory was dear to 
the Italian monks, because the Monastery of Mount 
Coelius, whence they had all come, and where their 
father Gregory was bom, had been built upon lands 
formerly belonging to his family. Round this nev/ 
sanctuary Augustin raised another monastery, o^ 
which Peter, one of his companions, was the fir^ 
abbot, and which he intended to be the place c^ ^^ 
his own burial, after the Roman custom whick--^ 
placed the cemeteries out of the towns, and by the;^ 
side of the highroads. He consecrated this new ^^ 
foundation in the names of the apostles of Rome, ^ 
Peter and Paul ; but it w^as under his own name 
that this famous abbey became one of the most 
opulent and most revered sanctuaries of Christen- 
dom. It was for several centuries the burjung- - 
phice of the kings and primates of England,^ and -j 

^ Ecclesiastical historians abound in testimonies of admiration for this *=« 
immense house, whose patrimony extended to 11,860 acres of land, and^.J 
whose fa<;atle was 250 feet long. Perhaps one couhl read on that fa^ad*-;-*- 
these verses quoted hy a chronicler, and which recall the inscription oimtk 
the front of St John Intern n at Kome : — 

" Hoc cajmt Anglorura datur esse monasteriomm 
Regiini cunctorum fons imiitiUeumque sacrorurn." 

The abbot of St Augustin of Canterbury received from Pope Leo IX ~Z^ 
in 1055, the privilege of sitting in the first place after the abbot on-^ 
Mount Cassino, in the general councils. The Moiiasticon Jnglicanum ct^ 
Dugdale, vol. i. p. 23, gives a very curious view of the state of the ruin*: :a 

of this abbey, towards the middle of the seventeenth centuiy ; a ^rr^ 

tower, called Ethelbert's, but built much later than his time, can still 
distinguished. In the Vestiges of Antiquities at Ca7U€rbunf, by T. Has 
ings, 1813, folio, there are plates representing in great detail the reniaiih 
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at the same time the fii'st and brightest centre of 
rehgious and intellectual life in the south of Great 
Britain. 

Seven years were needed to complete the mon- 
astery, the church attached to which could not 
even be dedicated during the lifetime of him whose 
name it was to assume and preserve. But some 
months before his death, Augustin had the satis- 
faction of seeing the foundation of the first Bene- 
dictine monastery in England sanctioned by the 
solemn ratificiition of the king and the chiefs of 
the nation whom he had converted. 

The charter of this monasteiy has been brought JHh Jan. 
to light in our day as the oldest authentic record 
of the religious and political histoiy of England.^ 
^ur readers will thank us for quoting the text 
^nd the signatures of the witnesses. The Anglo- 
Saxon king appears in this transaction at once as a 
Christian prince and as the chief of the aristocratic 

*^U considerable, but cmelly profaned ami neglected, which existed iu 
^^12 — the beat preserved jwrtion used as a brewery, and Ix^side it a 
^vem with an enclosure used for coek- fights. It has been restoretl re- 
*^tttlv, to a certain extent, thanks to the muniticciu-c of Mr Beresfonl 
"ope, and is used at present as a seminary for the Anglican missions. 
^*he honse has had several historians, among others William Thornc (de 
^P^na), who was abbot about IS'tS, and chielly Thomas de Elniham, 
^'•MfliTep of the monastery in 1407, whose chronicle was edited by Air 
^•rdwick in 1868, for the collection of Rmtm BrUaiinu'nmm Mrtln ^firi 

' The authenticity of this decMl has been admitted by one of the most 
Wmed and competent critics of cmr day, Sir P'rancis Palgrave, Iii\Hc 
ourf Progreti of the Brilish Cammomrealfh, vol. ii. p. 21.5-18. Kemble, 
9^iii,iahiB Codex IHpioinaticits^iivi ikfjroHui, vol. i. p. 2, ha.s published 
it with tlie asteriak which marks documents susiH'cted or false ; but he 
nowhere enters into any jastification of this sonteme. 

VOL. III. Z 
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assembly whose consent was necessary to the 
lidity of all his deeds.^ He begins thus : — 

" I, Ethelbert, king of Kent, with the conscn 
the venerable archbishop Augustin, and of 
nobles, give and concede to God, in honour o 
Peter, a certain portion of the land which is i 
by right, and which lies to the east of the tow 
Canterbury, to the end that a monastery ma; 
built thereon, and that the properties hereim 
named may be in full possession of him who sha 
appointed abbot thereof. Wherefore I swear 
ordain, in the name of Almighty God, who is 
just and sovereign judge, that the land thus g 
is given for ever — ^that it shall not be lawful ei 
for me or for my successors to take any part < 
whatsoever from its possessors ; and if any on( 
tempt to lessen or to annul our gift, that he b 
this life deprived of the holy communion of 
body and blood of Christ, and at the day of ji 
ment cut oflf from the company of the saints. 

" t I, Ethelbert, king of the English, have 
firmed this gift, by my own hand, with the sig 
the holy cross. 

" t I, Augustin, by the grace of God archbis 
have fi-eely subscribed. 

" t I, Eadbald, son of the king, have adheret 

^ **Convorato ibidem coiioilio conimuni, tarn clcri qnam populi, on 
(!t siiigiiloruni approbatione et consensu, monasterium . . , moi 
liic p«;rpetuo Deo sorvituris . . . cum dotitione, confirniatione a 
]»ctua libertato donavit." — Elmham, p. 111. 
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I, Hamigisile, duke, have approved. 

I, Hocca, earl, have consented. 

I, Angcmundus, referendary, have approved. 

I, Graphio, earl, have said it is well. 

I, Tangisile, regis optima^, have confirmed. 

I, Pinca^ have consented. 

I, Geddi, have corroborated." ^ 



* "Ego Ethelbertiis, rcxCantise, cum consensu venerabilis archicpiscopi 
•Augustini,** &c — Kemble, loe, cit The deeds of gift executed by tbe 
'^lo-Saxon kings always announce the consent diicumy coniUum, op- 
^*'^Miumquf, and are always signed by the counts and principal lords or 
^ the bishops and abbots ; the formula Favi, or cwiscTisi, or approbavi, 
<>ften accompanies the proper name, which is always preceded by a cross: f. 
^]u8 cross did not occupy the place of the signature, as has been repre- 
^^ted, nor did it at all indicate that the subscriber could not write. 
Kemble, in a note to his preface, p. 91, seems to indicate that the two 
Signatures of Angemundus and Graphio, with the accompan3ring qualifi- 
catbna, warrant him in ranking the whole deed in the list of apocry- 
phal documents. Palgrave gives, after Somner's Canterbury, p. 47, 
another text with the same title, where the signatures, arranged in the 
suae order, are not accompanied with any qualification. He proves 
elsewhere, p. 214, that the most disputed of the Anglo-Saxon documents 
have almost always some authentic deeds as their basis, the original authen- 
ticity of which ought not to be called in question on account of real or 
tpparent anachronisms resulting from subsequent amplifications or altera- 
tions. Almost all the Anglo-Saxon deeds that we can still read are 
strongly confirmed, according to him, by what he calls their internal evi- 
dence. These charters rest on history, which in its turn rests on them ; 
each thus confirming the other. 
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HOW POPE GREGORY AND BISHOP AUGUSTIK GO\ 
ERNED THE NEW CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 



Joy of Gregory on learning the success of the monks. — His letters 
Angiistiu ; to the patriarch of Alexandria ; to Queen Bertha. — 
new monastic colony sent out. — Letter to the king. — Advice 
Augustin regarding his miracles. — Opinion of Burke. — Answer < 
Gregory to the questions of Augustin. — The Pope's arrangements f< 
the heathen ; his admirable moderation. — Supremacy over the BritiE 
bishops accorded to Augustin.— Opposition of the Welsh Celts.- 
Nature of the dissensions which sejNirated the British from the Roma 
Church. —Celebration of Easter. — Origin and insignificance of tl 
religious dispute. — It is increased and complicated by patriotic ant 
pa thy to the Saxons. — First conference between Augustin and tl 
British. — Mirocle of the blind man. — Second conference ; rupture.- 
The abbot of Bangor. — Augustin's threatening prediction concemit 
the monks of Bangor fulfilled by the fierce Ethelfrid of Northumbrl 
— Sequel of Augustin's mission. — He is insulted by the fishermen < 
Dorsetshire. — Foundation of King Ethelbert. — Bishops of London an 
of Rochester. — Laws of Ethelbert ; the first reduced to writing. — Qua 
antee given to the Church property. — Death of Gregory and Augustii 



Joy of St Some time before this solemn national consecratioj 

Gregory' on 

learning of liis work, and after the first year of his missior 

the success *' 

monks Augustin had sent to Rome two of his companion 
— Lawrence, who was to succeed him as arcb 
bishop, and Peter, who was to be the first abbot o 
the new monastery of St Peter and St Paul — t 
announce to the Pope the great and good news o 
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the conversion of the king, with his kingdom of 
Kent ; next, to demand from him new assistants in 
the work, the harvest being great and the labom-ers 
but few ; and, lastly, to consult him on eleven im- 
portant and delicate points touching the discipline 
and the management of the new Church. 

The joy of Gregory when, in the midst of the 
perils and trials of the Church, and of his own suf- 
ferings, material and moral, he saw the realisation 
of his soul's most cherished dream, may be under- 
stood. The boldest of his projects was crowned 
with success. A new people had been brought 
into the fold of the Church through his gentle but 
persevering activity. Till the end of the world, 
innumerable souls would owe to him their admis- 
sion to the great brotherhood of souls here below — 
to the eternal joys that are above. He could not 
foresee the great men, the famous saints, the im- 
mense resources, the daimtless champions, that 
■England was to famish to the Catholic Church ; 
out neither had he the sorrow of foreknowing the 
Bad revolt which was yet to rob so much glory 
of its lustre, nor that base ingratitude which has 
dared to despise or to underrate, in his case as in 
that of his subordinates, the incomparable blessings 
which he conferred on the people of England by 
sending to them the light of the Gospel 

The joy of Gregory, as pure as it was natural, 
infused its spirit into that vast correspondence in 
which he has left us so faithful an image of his mind 
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and of his life. To Augustin, as might have beei 
expected, its first overflow was directed. " Gloiy h 
to God in the highest/' he writes — "glory to that God 
who would not reign alone in heaven, whose death 
is our life, whose weakness is our strength, whose 
suffering cures our sufferings, whose love sends ui 
to seek even in the island of Britain for brother 
whom we knew not, whose goodness causes us t 
find those whom we sought for while yet we kne' 
them not !^ Who can express the exultation of a. 
faithful hearts, now that the English natioi 
through the grace of God and thy brotherly labou 
is illumined by the Divine Ught, and tramph 
under foot the idols which it ignorantly wo 
shipped, in order that it may now bow down befo: 
the true God ? " He then hastened to re-echo in: 
the East the happy news which had reached hi 
from the extreme West. He wTites to the pati 
arch of Alexandria : " The bearer of your lette 
found me sick and leaves me sick. But G( 
grants to me gladness of heart to temper the bi 
terncss of my bodily sufferings.'-^ The flock of tl 
holy Church gi^ows and multiplies ; the spiritu 
harvests gather in tlie heavenly garners. . . . Y< 
announced to me the conversion of your heretics- 
the concord of your fiiitliful people. ... I ma 

^ "Xc solus rcgnaret in ca-lo, cujus morte vivimus, ciijus infiniiit 
roboraiimr, cujus i)assioiie a passionc eripimur, oujus amore in Britan 
fratrcs quiurinius (pios ignorabauius " — Epiat.^ xi. 28. 

2 " ^-^'grum me reperit, tugrum rcli«[uit . . . quateiiiis mentis laet 
inimanitatt'm moa) molestia) tenipcrarct."— A^/i>l, viii. 30, ad Eulogii; 
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you a return in kind, because I know you will re- 
joice in my joy, and that you have aided me with 
your prayers. Know, then, that the nation of the 
Angles, situated at the extremest angle of the 
world,^ had till now continued in idolatry, wor- 
fiUpping stocks and stones. God inspired me to 
send thither a monk of my monastery here, to 
preach the Gospel to them. This monk, whom I 
caused to be ordained bishop by the Frankish 
bishops, has penetrated to this nation at the utter- 
most ends of the earth ; and I have now received 
tidings of the happy success of his enterprise. He 
and his companions have wrought miracles that 
seem to come near to those of the apostles them- 
selves, and more than 10,000 English have been 
baptised by them at one time." 

After having thus quickened the zeal of the 
Egyptian patriarch by these tidings from England, 
^e turns to the queen of the newly converted 
tiation — Bertha, bom a Christian, and the grand- 
^ughter of a saint — ^to congratulate her on the 
conversion to her own faith of her husband and 
lier people, and to encourage her to new efforts by 
telling her that she was remembered in the prayers 
of the faithful, not only at Kome, but at Constanti- 
nople, and that the fame of her good works had 
reached the ears of the most serene Emperor him- 
self. "Our very dear sons, Lawrence the priest 

' **Genfl Aiuflonim, in mundi angido jjosita suo." — Upist., viii. 30, 
ad Eulogium. Always this singular taste for puns ! 
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and Peter the monk," he \vrites to her, " have re- 
hearsed to me, on then- arrival here, all that your 
Majesty has done for our reverend brother and co- 
bishop Augustin — all the comfort and the charity 
that you have so liberally bestowed on him. We 
bless the Almighty, who has seen meet to reserve 
for you the conversion of the English nation. Even 
as He found in the glorious Helena, mother of the 
most pious Constantine, an instrument to win over 
the hearts of the Romans to the Christian faith, so 
we feel assured will His mercy, through your agency, 
work out the salvation of the English. Already, 
for a long time, it must have been your endeavour to 
turn, with the prudence of a true Christian, the heart 
of your husband towards the faith which you profess^ 
for his own wellbeing and for that of his kingdom. 
Well-instructed and pious as you are, this duty- 



should not have been to you either tedious or diffi — 
cult. If you have in any wise neglected it, yon_ 
must redeem the lost time. Strengthen in thc^ 
mind of your noble husband his devotion to the 
Christian faith ; pour into his heart the love oF 
God ; inHame him with zeal for the complete con- 
version of his subjects, so that he may make an 
offering to Almighty God l)y your love and your 
devotion. I ])ray God that the completion of your 
work may make the angels in heaven feel the same 
joy which I already owe to you on earth.'' ^ 

* 'M^ualis erj^a 11. fratrem . . . gloria vostra exstiterit, quantaque illi 
solatia vol quak'in charitatem impemlerit, rctulennit. . . . Postquaiu 
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About the same time, in revising his commen- 

tanes on the Scriptm^s, and his Exposition of the 

Book of Job, he cannot help adding then this cry 

of triumph : " Look at that Britain whose tongue 

has uttered only savage sounds, but now echoes the 

Hallelujah of the Hebrews ! Behold that furious 

sea— it gently smoothes itself beneath the feet of 

the saints I These savage clans, that the princes of 

the earth could not subdue by the sword — see them 

enchained by the simple word of the priests ! That 

people which, while yet pagan, defied undauntedly 

the arms and the renown of our soldiers, trembles 

at the speech of the humble and weak. It knows 

fear now, but it is the fear of sin ; and all its de- 

^ires are centred on the glory everlasting." ^ 

Far, however, from resting indolently in this joy, a uew 
i^ remained to his latest day faithful to the warm colony 
^^d active interest with which his beloved England 
^^^^ inspired him.^ He sent to Augustin a new 



^^ recta fide gloria vestra muulta et littcris doota est, lioc vobis nee tar- 

*^"^m nee debuit esse difficile." — Epist.y v. 29. It will be observed that 

^*^M letter is placed in the catalogue of the pontifical correspondence apart 

^om the other letters which Gregory addressed to the husband of Bertha, 

^^ well as to the princes and bishops, in order to recommend to them the 

^ew assistants of Augustin. 

* " Ecce lingua Britannia quaj nil aliud noverat (juam barbarum fren- 
dere, jamdodum in divinis laudibus Ilebneum coepit alleluia sonarc. Ecce 
tamidus quondam, jam substratus pedibus sanctorum, servit Oceanus. 
. . . Qui eatervas pugnantium infidelis nequaquam metucrat, jam nunc 
fidelis humilium linguam timet . . . ut prave agcre metuat ac totis dc- 
sideriis ad fletemitatis gloriam i>en*enire concupiscat." — S. Oreo., Moral. ^ 
book xxviii. e. 11. 

• "Semper pro amatisAnglis vigilantissimus. " — Gotseunus, Hist, Ma- 
icmr, c. 24. 
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monastic colony, provided with relics, sacred ves- 
sels, priestly robes, the ornaments of the altar, and 
all that was necessary to give effect to the pomp 
of religious service. He sent also books, which 
were intended to form the nucleus of an ecclesias- 
tical library.^ 
22.1 June At the head of this new swarm of monks wa^ 
a man of noble birth, by name Mellitus, and hi^i 
companion Justus, who were to succeed each oth^:^ 
on the metropolitan throne of Canterbury, and witli 
them Paulinus, the future apostle of Northumbri^i^ 
The Pope provided them with very urgent Icfc- 
ters, all of the same date, for Queen Brunehaut, foT 
• her grandsons, kings Theodebert and Theodoric ; 
for their rival king Clotaire of Neustria^* who hat^ 
treated Augustin with great kindness, and heartily 
seconded his enterprise; and for the bishops c^^ 
Aries, Lyons, Gap, Toulon, ' Marseilles, Chalon^^' 
Paris, Rouen, and Angers — thus marking beforc^^' 
hand the possible halting-places of the new mi^' 
sionaries.^ 

1 **Ncc non et codices plurimos." — Bkde, i. 29. Many of the boold-s^ 
sent to Augustin by the hands of the abbot Peter were carefully pre- 
served, and escaped tlie ravages of time for six centuries. In the days a/* 
Henry VIII. Leland still speaks of them with admiration : ** Majusculis 
literis Romanis more veterum scriptis . . . incredibilem prae se ferentes 
antiquitiitis majestatem." An old catalogue of this first consignment of 
books ends with these words : ** This is the origin of the library of the 
whole English Church." — a.d. 601. In the librar}' of the coUege of Cor- 
pus Christi, at Cambridge, a Latin MS. of the four evangelists is pre. 
served, which, according to an old tradition, is the copy brought from 
Rome by St Augustin in 596. 

^ Ejfist.fXi. 61, ad Clotarium Francoruni regem. 

' EplsL, XL 51-62. Compare Bedk, i. 29. 
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In a special letter to Virgilius, the legate at Aries, 
lie recommends him most particularly to receive 
their common brother, Augustin, with the greatest 
affection, in the event of his visiting him ; and he 
adds : " As it often happens that those who are at 
a distance need to be made aware of disorders 
which require to be repressed, if he should inform 
you of faults on the part of his priests or others, 
examine everything along with him with the min- 
utest care, and act with the greatest strictness, but 
ever he heedful that you do not let the innocent 
suffer with the guilty/' ^ 

The passionate yet intelligent and impartial ten- 
derness towards his friends, which is one of the 
Diost attractive features in Gregory's admirable 
rfiaracter, is nowhere more beautifully displayed 
*ian in his relations with Augustin. We see him 
ever engaged in extending and consoUdating the 
''^ixthority of his envoy ; but not the less anxious 
^Ox the welfare of his soul, and resolute to give pre- 
^^ence before all else to the interests of the newly 
v^hristianised country. He intrusted to the new 
^^Xiissionaries a long letter addressed to King Ethel- 
l^rt, in which, while congratulating him on his 
conversion, and comparing him to Constantine, as 
he had compared Bertha to St Helena, he exhorted 
him to spread the faith among his subjects — to for- 

^ ** Si communem frntrem Augustinuin cpiscopiim ad vos venire contige- 
rit, ita ilium dilcctio vestra, sicut decet, atfectuose diilciteniue suscipiat, 
at et ii)8Dm consolationis suee bono refovcat, et alios, qiialiter fraterna cliu- 
ritas coleuda sit, docc&V^—Epist., xL 68. 
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bid the worship of idols, to overthrow their temples^ 
and to establish good morals by exhortations, 
kindnesses, and threats, but above all by his own 
example. He adds : " You have with you our 
very reverend brother, bishop Augustin, trained 
according to the monastic rule, fiill of the know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, abounding in good w^orks 
in the sight of God. Hearken devoutly to him, 
and faithfully accomplish all that he tells you ; foi 
the more you listen to what he will tell you on th< 
part of God, the more will God grant his prayert- — s 
when he prays to Him on your behalf. Attael 
yourself, then, to him with all the strength of yoi 
mind, and all the fervour of faith ; and second hi 
eflforts with all the force that Grod has given you." 

The same day, in a public letter, he confers. 0=:^ n 
Augustin the right of bearing t}yi pallium in cele=s- 
brating mass, as a reward for having egtablia hc - *d 
the new English Church. This honour was to d(^^- 
scend to all his successors on the archiepiscop»- J 
throne.^ He constitutes him metropolitan of twelv^^ 
bishoprics, which he enjoins him to erect in soutk- 

* " Faiiorum ajditicia everte, subditorum mores ex magna viUe munditia, 
exhortando, terrcndo, blaiidiondo, corrigendo et boni operis czemplamon- 
strando, tedifica. . . . Augustinus episcopus, in monasterii regula edw- 
tus." — Epist.f xi. 60. It is surprising to find in this beautiful letter a para- 
graph warning the Saxon king that the end of the world is at hand— that 
he must watch for it day by day, and not be astonished, seeing that it is 
near, at marvellous things which are about to happen in England as else- 
where. 

2 Since the schism of Henry VIII., the Anglican archbishops of Can- 
terbury, by the strangest of anomalies, have still preserved this pallium 
in the arms of their see. 
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em England. He gives him authority to appoint 
whom he will metropolitan bishop in the ancient 
Koman and episcopal city of York, subordinating 
to the see of York twelve new bishoprics yet to be 
erected, but reserving to Augustin during his life- 
time the supremacy over the northern metropoli- 
tan. Over and above all the bishops to be or- 
f dained by him or by the future bishop of York in 
the conquered territory, Gregory places under the 
jurisdiction of Augustin all the bishops of Britain, 
" in order,'' says the Pope, " that they may learn by 
your word and by your life how they must believe, 
and how they must live, in order to fulfil their 
office and gain an inheritance in heaven."^ He 
iere treats of the bishops who were established in 
W'ales, or who had fled thither for refuge — the pre- 
^^tes and teachers of the Christian Celtic popula- 
tions which had escaped the Saxon yoke. 

But while he thus openly evidenced the ful- 

^Ciss of his confidence and the authority with 

"^hich he invested Augustin, he addressed to him, 

iti secret, advices meant to preserve him from the 

dangerous snare of pride. " In our joy," he wrote, 

" there is much to fear. I know, beloved brother, 

that God has by thee wrought great miracles in 

this nation. It is right to rejoice that the minds 

of the English are drawn by visible miracles t(3 



' ** Quatenns ex lingaa et vita tua? saiictitjitis, et recte crtMlendi et bene 
Vivendi formam ponripiant, atrjne olficium fide ac moribua exse<iueiites, ad 
ctelestia, cum Dominiis volnerit, rogiia iwrtiiigaiit."— /i^/w^., xi. 65. 
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the invisible grace ; but we ought to fear lest these 
prodigies incline the weak mind to presumption, and 
make the inner man fall to a worse depth through 
vainglory than he is raised up outwardly. When 
the disciples said to their divine Master, * Lord, in 
thy name even the devils are subject unto us,' he 
answered them, ' Kejoice not because the devil^ 
are subject to you, but rather rejoice because you^^ 
names are written in heaven.' The names' of aKj 
the elect are written there, and yet all the elec^ssl 
work not miracles. And while God thus acts ou' 
wardly by thee, thou oughtest, brother beloved, 
judge thyself scrupulously within, and to know w f- .1 
what thou art. If thou rememberest that thou ha^ 
offended God by word or deed, have thy faults evi 
present to thy memory to repress the vaingloi 

which may rise in thy heart. Keflect that tL Js 

gift of miracles is not given to thee for thyse^^f, 
but for those whose salvation is committed to the ^• 
The reprobate have wrought miracles ; and we, v^^ 
know not even if we are among the elect. It i? 
needful, then, sternly to humble and subdue the 
mind in the midst of all these prodigies and signs, 
lest it should seek in them only its own glory and 
its private advantage. God has given us but one 
sign whereby we may know his elect : it is this, 
that we have love one to another." ^ 

' Fleiiry, in quoting this letter, says with justice, ** Nothing proves 
more completely the tnith of St Augustin's miracles than these serious 
counsels of Gregory." 
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Immediately after, to reassure the friend whom 

lie had thus corrected, by a return to his wonted 

tenderness and sympathy, he continues in these 

terais : " I speak thus because I desire to subdue to 

tumility the soul of my dear hearer. But let even 

thy humility have confidence. All sinful as I am, 

I have a sure hope that all thy sins will be remitted 

unto thee, inasmuch as thou hast been chosen to 

bring to others the remission of their sins. If there 

is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth 

Daore than over ninety and nine just persons that 

JQieed no repentance, what joy must not there be 

over a great nation which, in coming to the true 

feith, repents of all the evil it has done ! And it 

^ thou who hast given this joy to heaven.'' ^ 

In one of Gregory's former letters, addressed, not 
^ Augustin, but to his friend Eulogius, patriarch 
^f* Alexandria, the Pope also refers to the miracles 
^"lich had signalised the mission of Augustin ; he 
^oes not hesitate even to compare them to the 
^igns and wonders which accompanied the preacli- 
^Dg of the apostles.^ Twelve centuries after Gre- 
gory, the greatest genius that modem England has 
produced, the inunortal Burke, bows rcsjpectfuUy 
before that tradition, misunderstood by his frivol- 



^ " HsBC autem dico quia auditoris mci animum in hnmilitate stcrnero 
cnpio. Sed ipsa taa huinilitas habeat fiduciam suam. Nam pcccator ego 
spem certissimam teueo." — Epist,, xi. 28. 

. * ** Tantis miraculis vcl ipso vel hi qui cum ipso transmissi sunt in gentc 
eadem coruscant, ut apostolorum virtutes in signis, <puc pcrhibcnt, iuii- 
tari videantur."— jEJpis/., viii. 30. 
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ous contemporaries. The introduction of Christi- 
anity into any country whatsoever is, according to 
hiin, the most inestimable benefit that can be con- 
ferred on humanity. Why, then, in view of an 
end so worthy, should not Providence itself some- 
times directly interpose? Miracles, of old time 
accepted with a blind credulity, have been since 
rejected witli "as undistinguishing a disregard." 
" But,'' adds the great orator, " it is the reality 
or opinion of such miracles that was the principal 
cause of the early acceptance and rapid progress 
of Christianity in this island."^ It is singular 
that neither Bede nor any other historian gives 
the least detail of these wonders which awoke at 
once the admiration, the gratitude, and the pru- 
dent deprecations of St Gregory the Great But 
of all possible miracles, the greatest is assuredly 
" to have detached from paganism without violence 
a violent people ; to have introduced it into the 
Christian commonwealth, not man by man, and 
family by family, but at one stroke, with its kings, 
its warlike nobility, and all its institutional' This 
king, who believes himself descended from the gods 
of the Scandinavian paradise, yet who resigns Ids 
capital to the priests of the crucified God ; this 
people, fierce and idolatrous, which by thousands 
prostrates itself at the fi^et of a few foreign monks. 



^ Burke, Essmj towards an Ahrid{fnie)U of English Histority \\ooV ii. 

ch. 1. 

'^ OZANAM, p. 159. 
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I and by thousands plunges into the icy waters of 
the Thames, in mid winter, to receive baptism from 
these unknown strangers ; this rapid and complete 
transformation of a proud and victorious, and at 
the same time sensual and rapacious race, by 
means of a doctrine pre-eminently fitted to quell 
lusti pride, and sensuality, and which, once received 
into these savage hearts, rests for ever implanted 
there, — ^is not this, of all miracles, the most marvel- 
lous, as it is the most indisputable ? 

Finally, after all these letters, Gregory wrote a Answer of 
very long and very detailed answer to the eleven the^°iJw. 
questions which Augustin had put to him, as to^: 
the principal difficulties which he had encountered, of cathoUc 
or which he foresaw might still be met with in the 
course of his mission. To convey a just idea of 
this reply, which is an admirable monument of 
enlightenment, of conciliatory reason, of gentle- 
ness, wisdom, moderation, and prudence, and which 
was destined to become, as has been most justly 
said, the rule and the code of Christian mis- 
sions,^ it would have to be quoted entire ; but 
besides its extreme length, it embraces certain 
details from which our modem prudery recoils. 
Here, however, is the substance of its most import- 
ant passages. 

The Pope, consulted as to the use and the division 
to be made of the offerings of the faithful, reminds 
Augustin that the revenues of the Church should 

^ OzANAMy OhiliMtion Chritienne cJiez let Francs, p. 154. 
VOL. III. 2 A 
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be divided into four portions : the first for the 
bishop and his family, because of the hospitality 
which he ought to exercise; the second for the 
clergy; the third for the poor; the fourth for the 
maintenance and repair of churches. " But you,** 
he says to the archbishop — "you who have beec^ 
brought up in monastic discipline, ought not L^ 
live apart from your clergy, but to initiate in tU.^ 
new English Church the life in common which ocm^i 
fathers practised in the primitive ChurcL^'^ 

Why, asked Augustin, are there divers custoncsc 
in the Church, when the faith is one? and wlzmy 
does the liturgy according to which the mass ifi 
celebrated in the churches of Gaul (which Bertlba 
probably followed in her oratory of St Martiri), 
differ from that of the Roman Church ? 

" You, my brother," replies the Pope, " know tfae 
usage of the Roman Church, in which you cannot 
forget that you were brought up. But if it shouW 
happen that you find in the Church of Rome, or 
in that of Gaul, or in any other, some usage which 
you believe to be more pleasing to God, I enjoin 
you to select it with cai*e, and give it a place in 
the new Church of England. For institutions are 
not to be loved because of the places whence they 
are derived ; but rather are places to be beloved 
for the sake of the good institutions that exist 

^ ** Intcrrogatio beati Augustini episcopi CaDtnariornm Ecclesite. . . . 
Rcspondit Gregorius papa urbis Roma?, . . , Tua fratemitas monasterii, 
regulis erudita, seorsum vivere non debet acloricis suis." — Bedk, i. 27. 
GiiEO., Epist.y xi. 64. 
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tiierein. Choose therefore among the Churches 
iU that is pious and reasonable, and out of what 
you thus collect form the use of the English 
Church/' ' 

In these words it is easy to recognise the pontiff 
who had ahready braved the criticisms of some 
petty spirits, by introducing at Kome various 
usages that were believed to be borrowed from 
Constantinople, ^^^ ^^o had said to his critics, 
" I shall be always ready to deter my subordinates 
from evil, but to imitate them in good, borrow- 
ing it from it matters not what Church, He is 
^^t a fool who could make his primacy a reason 
^or disdaining to learn whatever good can be 
learnt*'* 

Consulted as to the punishment to be inflicted 

oix samlegious robbers, and as to the administra- 

tiicn of the Soman law, which imposed on the 

^bber a double or fourfold restitution, Gregory 

advises that, in the punishment, the poverty or the 

riches of the depredator be taken into account; 

' " Novit fratemitas tna Roroanae Ecclesim conaiietudmein in qua se 
meminit eniditam. Sed mihi placet, sive in Romana, sive Gallianun, 
sen in qualibet Eccleaia, aliquid invenisti quod plus omnipotenti Deo 
poBsit placere, sollicite eligas, et in Anglorum Ecclesise quo: adhuc ad 
fidem Doya est, institntione pnecipua, que de multis Ecclcsiis coUigero 
potuistiy infnndaa. Non enim pro locis res, sed pro bonis rebus loci 
amandi sunt. Ex singulis ergo quibusquo Ecclesiis quse pia, quse reli- 
giofla, qua recta sunt, elige : et bffic quasi in fosciculuni collecta, apud 
Anglorum mentes in consuetudinem depone." 

* " Si quid boni vel ipsa vel altera Ecclcsia habet, ego et niinorcs meos 
qaoe ab illicitis prohibeo in bono imitari paratus sum. Stultus est enim 
qiii in eo se primum existimat, ut bona qu(e viderit discerc contemnat." 
— Epid,^ X. 12, ad .Toann., Syracus. Episc. 
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and that it be administered always with a fatherly 
love and a moderation which shall keep the mind 
within the limits of reason. As to restitution — 
"God forbid/' said he, "that the Church should 
seek to gain by what she has lost, and to draw a 
profit from the folly of men/'^ 

Augustin had further inquired what rule he 
should follow in regard to marriages within the 
forbidden degrees, to the duties of the marriea 
state, and how much ought to be retained of th , 
purifications prescribed to women by the Mosaii 
law. Gregory, in reply, interdicts absolutely mas 
riages between mothers-in-law and sons-in-la\:s 
which were common among the Saxons ; as als 
between brothers and sisters-in-law. But, for tlza 
latter case, he does not require that converts, wbi 
had contracted such marriages before their conver 
sion, should be deprived of the holy communioi], 
" lost," he says, " you should appear to punish them 
for what they have done in mere ignorance; for 
there are things which the Church corrects with 
strictness, and there are others which, for kindness' 
sake, she tolerates, or prudently overlooks ; but 
always in such wise as to restrain the evil which 
slie bears with, or winks at." He would, in general, 
treat the Englisli as St Paul treated his converts — 
nourishing them not on solid food, but with milk, 



* ** Ita ut mens extra rationis rcgulam omnlno nihil faciat . . . Absit 
ut Ecclesia cum angmento recipiat quod de terrenis rebus videtur amit- 
ter<*, et lucra do vaiiis qujerere." 
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as newborn babes. Further on "he prescribes to 
the marriage bed these severe laws which secure 
health and vigour and the fruitfulness of the Chris- 
tian family." ^ He does not permit that the woman 
who has just borne a child should be excluded 
fiom the Church, and that thus her suffering should 
be made a crime. 

But he protests with energy against the un- 
natural custom of mothers who will not be nurses, 
and who disdain to suckle the children they have 
brought forth. He sought thus to impress upon 
the heart of the Saxon woman all a wife's duties, 
^v^tile at the same time he marked her proper place 
^^31 the Christian family by exalting her dignity and 
I>xotecting her modesty.' 

Reflection only served to confirm the Pope in New con- 

,A^-t . . , •11 T 1 cessions of 

^liis Wise and generous mclulgence towards the Gregory in 

, , . . a letter to 

^ew converts, allied, as it was in him, with a zeal the Abbot 

' ' \ Mellitua. 

^t once pure and ardent for the service and pro- 
gress of the truth. Scarce had he addressed to 
lEthelbert the letter in wliich he exhorted him to 
destroy the temples of the ancient national worship, 
when he reconsidered the matter, and a few days 



1 OzANAM, op. eit., 161. 

* ** In hoc enim tempore sancta Ecclesia quaedam per fervorem corrigit, 
qtuedam per mansuetadinem tolerat, qusedam per considcrationem dissi- 
mnlat, atqae ita portat et dissimulate ut stepe malum quod adversatur 
portando et dissimulando compescat. ... Si enixam mulierem proliibo- 
mus ecclesiam intrare, ipsam ei poenam suam in culpam deputamus. . . . 
Prava aatem in co^jugatonim moribus consuetudo surrezit, ut mulieres 
. . . dum se continere nolunt, despiciunt lactaro quos gignunt." — Ibid. 
Compare EpisL xiv. 17, ad Felicem Messanensem Episcopum. 
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later despatched entirely different instructions 1 
Mellitus, the chief of the new mission, whom h 
had designated abbot, and to whom he had ii 
trusted the letter for the king — ^hoping to ovei 
take him on his journey. " Since your depai 
ture and that of your company/' he writes, " 
have been much disquieted, for I have learnt nc 
thing of the success of your journey. But whe 
Almighty God shall have carried you in safety t 
our most reverend brother Augustin, say to hii 
that, after having long revolved in my own min« 
the affairs of the English, I have come to the cor 
elusion that it is not necessary to overthrow all th 
temples of the idols, but only the idols that ai 
in them. After having sprinkled these temple 
with holy water, let altars and relics be placed i 
them ; for if they are strongly built, it were we 
that they were made to pass from the worship o 
demons to the service of the true God — to the enc 
that the people, seeing that their temples are no 
destroyed, may the more readily accept the reli 
gious change and come to adore God in the place 
familiar to them. And as it is their custom t 
slay many oxen in sacrij&ces to the demons, som* 
solemnity which should take the place of this sac 
rifice must be established. On the day of th 
dedication, or on the feast of the martyrs whos 
relics may be given to them, they may be per 
mitted to make huts of leaves around the temple 
thus changed into churches, and celebrate the feas 
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^th social repasts. But in place of sacrificing 
beasts to a demon, they will kill them only to be 
eaten with thankfulness to God who provides their 
food ; and thus, by leaving to them some of the en- 
joyments of the senses, they will be more easily 
led to desire the joys of the soul. For it is impos- 
sible to change all at once the whole habits of the 
aayage mind : a mountain is not climbed by leaps 
and bounds, but step by step.'' ^ 

Among the enemies of the Boman Church, pe- 
dants and h3rpercritics are found to accuse St 
Gregory of having compromised matters with his 
conscience in thus opening the entrance of the 
^ajictuary to paganism. Far from sympathising 
"^ith them, let us, on the contrary, learn to admire 
*^lie great and wise teacher who could so well dis- 
tinguish the essential from the accidental, and who, 
^^^epudiating the pretensions of minute and vexa- 
*il ,mifLity, and »u=rifieing the pettiness of 
prejudice to the majesty of a great design, could 
t;hus develop the worship of the truth even among 
the superstitions of Germanic paganism. Let us 
admire, above all, " a religion which penetrates thus 
to the depths of human nature — which knows 
what needful combats against his passions it de- 



^ " Post diBceasnm congregationis vestroB quse tecum est, valde snmuB 
SQspensi redditi, qnia nihil de prosperitate vestri itineris audisso uos con- 
tigit. . . . Dicite ei quid diu mecum de causa Anglorum cogitans trac- 
tavL . . . Nam duris mentibus simul omnia abscidere impossibilo esse 
non dabium est, quia et is qui summum locum ascendere uitetur, gradi- 
bus vel paaribufl, non saltibus olevatur." — Epid., xL 76. 
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mands from man, and which has no desire to 
impose unnecessary sacrifices upon him. The only 
way of knowing human nature is to love it^ and it 
can be won only at this price." ^ 

Supremacy In his last qucstiou Augustin had asked how he 

^*°a3 yet the only bishop among the English-should 
British deal by the bishops of Gaul and Britain. Gregory 
admonishes him not to keep at a distance 
bishops of Gaul who might wish to be present 
his ordinations of new bishops in England, " for 1 
conduct successfully spiritual affairs it is lawful t 
draw lessons &om temporal affairs ; and as, in 
world, persons already married axe invited togeth^ 
to take part in the festivities of a wedding, -» 
nothing forbids the participation of bishops alreac3 
ordained in that ordination which is the espoussa/ 
of man with God.'' The Pope added : " We do not 
assign to you any authority over the bishops of 
Gaul, and you can reform them only through 
persuasion and good example, except at the risk 
of thrusting your sickle into another's harvest 
As to the British bishops, we commit them en- 
tirely to your care, that you may instruct the 
ignorant, strengthen the feeble, and correct the 
evil." ' 

Gregory, who knew so well how to read the 
hearts and win the minds of men, could have only 

^ OzANAM, (ExivreSy i. 167. 

' ** Nam in ipsis rebus spiritualibus ut sapientcr et mature disponan- 
tur, exemplum trahere a rebus etiam carnalibus possiimns. . . . Britan- 
noruiu omnes episcopos tuae fratcrnitati committimus." — Epist., xi. 64. 
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a very imperfect knowledge of the geography as 
well as of the political condition of Great Britain, 
fle seems to have held on that subject the anti- 
quated notions which prevailed at Kome regarding 
an island which had been the first to escape from 
the imperial yoke. He evidently had no idea of 
the national and only too legitimate antipathy 
^hich inflamed the Christian Britons against the 
leathen Saxons, who had for a century and a half 
overrun, ravaged, and usurped their country. He 
imagined that those Christians, always faithfully 
miited to the Boman Church, who had so ener- 
getically repudiated Pelagianism, and whose bishops 
h^d sat in the ancient councils presided over by the 
legates of Eome, would lend a cordial support to 
■tlie mission of the Boman monks, commissioned by 
iiim to evangelise the Saxons. He did not know 
"t:he implacable hate of the conquered for the con- 
querors; and he forgot certain points of differ- 
ence which, though they did not touch the great 
verities of the Christian faith, and were completely 
removed from all idea of a national or schismatic 
Church, raised, nevertheless, a formidable barrier 
between the British clergy and his Koman mis- 
^onaries. 

It is evident that Augustin always showed him- Augustm 
self capable of understanding and applying the pre- with the 
cepts of his friend and master. No incident of his buhop 
life, recorded in his liistory, indicates any opposition 
to, or departure from, the rules laid down for him 
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by the prudence and charity of Gregory. He waa 
faithful to these rules in his relations with the 
British bishops placed by the Pope under his juris- 
diction^ as weU as in all other respects. A rapu 
survey of this conflict will even lead the reader 
protest against the unjust and calumnious accusi^ 
tions of wliich it has been the object, and will prov^^ 
that Augustin was exclusively guided by a natur^^ — . 
desire to put an end to dissensions which 
the unity of the eflforts necessary for the conversii 
of the Saxons. 

Wherein, then, consisted those differences betw^^^ 
Rome and the Celtic Christianity of Wales, of IrelaziK^ 
and of Caledonia, which occupy so prominent; a 
place in the religious history of the sixth and seventh 
centuries, and which the irritable and haughty zeaL 
of St Columbanus carried over into France, anci- 
with which he tried the patience of St Gregory ;^^ 
wliile Augustin, on his side, found in them the- 
chief stumblingblock to his mission in Great Britain? 
It cannot be too often repeated, that they affected 
none of the essential doctrines of Christianity, no 
article of faith defined by the Church either before 
or since that period, no question of morals, and, 
above all, that they did not offer any opposition to 
the supremacy of the Holy See, as it was then exer- 
cised or accepted by the rest of the Christian world. 

Modem research has finally dispersed all the 
imaginary chimeras of certain English and German 

* See ante, vol. ii. p. 408. 
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writers who attributed these diflFerences to a pre- 
tended influence of Eastern Christianity on the 
British Churches, of which no authentic trace exists ; 
or more readily still, to a traditional repugnance 
on the part of the Celtic population to the yoke of 
Borne — a repugnance belied by the history of the 
past, as well as by the living testimony of the 
races, the most tenacious and most illustrious 
XDembers of which, the Irish and the Armoricans, 
lave purchased, at the cost of the most generous 
aad cruel sacrifices, the right of placing themselves 
in the foremost rank of the faithful children of the 
Church of Bome.^ 

The principal diflerence turned on the question The dissen- 
^f the date of the festival of Easter. This nice ing Easter. 
Question — ^the bugbear of all who embark on the 
^1«dy of the primitive aornaJs of the Church-ha« 
already emerged in the course of our history, and 
^Vrill often again recur.* 

From the earliest Christian ages prolonged dis- 
cussions were raised regarding the day on which 
the greatest festival of the Church should be cele- 
brated. The Council of Nice fixed the date of 

^ The most weighty writers of Protestant Germany in our day, such as 
Gieaeler and Schroedl, have already abandoned this hypothesis, so long 
accepted by their co-religionists. It has been learnedly refatcd by the 
iUuBtrions Professor Dollinger in his Mantial of Ecclesiastical History^ 
and it may be said annihilated by the two Memoirs of M. Varin on the 
Ckiuses of the Dissension between the British and the Roman Church, pub- 
lished by the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, 1858. A 
digest of the conclusions of these two Memoirs will be found in Appen- 
dix II. 

* See cuUef vol. ii. book vii. 
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the Pascal solemnities for the Sunday after the full 
moon of the vernal equinox, and that date, sanc- 
tioned by the Roman Church, had been received 
along with the Christian faith by all the Churclies 
of Britain, and had been carried by St Patrick to 
Ireland, and by St Columba to Caledonia. But the 
Church of Alexandria, having discovered an asho- 
nomical error, originating in the employment of the 
ancient Jewish computation by the ChristiaDa, had 
introduced a more exact calculation, which was 
adopted by all the Eastern Churches; and the 
result was, that from the pontificate of St Leo the 
Great (440-61) a difference of an entire month had 
arisen between Easter-day at Rome and Easter-day 
at Alexandria. Towards the middle of the sixth coi- 
tury, the difference ceased to exist ; Rome adopted, 
the calculation of Denys le Petit, which demon- 
strated clearly the error of the day fixed by th^ 
Council of Nice, and from this date uniformity was 
re-established in the Church. But the Saxon inva- 
sion had interrupted the ordinary intercourse be- 
tween Rome and the British Churches; they re- 
tained the ancient Roman usage, and it was pre- 
cisely their attachment to that usage which was 
their argument against the more exact computa- 
tion which Augustin and the Italian monks brought 
with them, but which the British rejected as sus- 
picious novelties, to receive which would be an in- 
sult to the traditions of their fathers.* It was thus 

* Walter, AUc WaUs^ p. 226. Dollinger, op, cU.t i. 2d part, 216. 
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com their very fidelity to the early teachings of 
lome that they resisted the new Roman mission- 
ries. 

This cause of dissension, by far the most import- 
nt, was of a very recent date, and all the disputes 
hat can be made out on other points (except that 
■yarding the form of the tonsure) were equally new, 
without being at all more essential. If it had been 
otherwise — ^had there been the slightest difierence 
touching doctrine or morals between the British 
and the Rqman Church— Augustin would never 
bave been guilty of the folly of soliciting the aid 
>f the Celtic clergy in the conversion of the heathen 
iaxons. This would have been but to sow the 
^ds of confusion and discord in the new Church, 
lich it was his business to organise by means of 
le energetic co-operation of the native Christians 
nd the envoys of Rome.^ 

There is nothing more painful than to meet in 
istory with endless and passionate contentions 
pon questions and causes which, after some time 
IS passed, are interesting or even intelligible to 
3 human creature. But it is not Christian anti- 
aity alone that oflFers us such a spectacle: we 
nd it in all ages. And to those who profess to 
B scandalised at the overweening importance that 
le most pious minds of their time have attached 
) equal trifles, it should be enough to recall the 
etermined obstinacy which prompted great na- 

1 DoixiNOER, p. 217. Reks, Wehh Saints, p. 288. 
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tions, such as the English and the Russians, to resist 
the reform of the Gregorian calendar— the one for 
nearly two centuries, the other amidst the com-- 
plete uniformity of the entire civilised world. 

It is no less true that, by that obstinate fidelit^^ 
to a venerable, though false, computation, tb^ 
British set themselves at variance on this questicr::: 
of Easter, not only with Rome and the whole W( 
but also with the East, which celebrated that fi 
tival, like the Jews, on the precise day of the w^^ 
on which it feU, while the British, in cqmmon witi 
the whole Western Church, always held the cele- 
bration on Sunday. But this Sunday was^ or 
might be, another day than that kept as Easte^ 
day at Rome. 

Who could imagine that this pitiful and absuid 
difference should have kept the two Churches for* 
two centuries on a footing of direct hostilitj^? 
Since the British Celts received their ancient custom 
from Rome itself, why could they not follow Rome 
in her perfected reckoning as all the rest of the 
West did ? Why should they have positively de- 
cided to hold festival while the Romans fasted ; and 
to fast while at Rome they chanted the Hallelujah? 

Was there not a more serious, a deeper cause for 
this dissension, of which the Pascal controversy was 
but the outward aspect ? It is impossible to doubt 
it ; and of all causes it was the most natural and 
excusable — the instinct of national preservation, 
exasperat<?d by hatred of the triumphant enemy, 
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and expressing itself in distrust of the stranger, 
who seemed to be an accomplice of that enemy. 

Augustin knew well that he needed the aid of 

the Celtic Christians in order to carry on success- 

fiilly the great work which the Papacy had in- 

truBted to him. Trained in the conciliatory and 

xnoderate school of St Gregory the Great, fresh from 

his recent instructions, he was very far from being 

ezdusive in regard to local personages or customs ; 

and in order to eflFect the conversion of the Saxons, 

le claimed in aU good faith the co-operation of the 

iiiunerous and powerful clergy who, for more than 

« century, had been the very soul of the resistance 

to the heathen, and who peopled those great clois- 

^18 of Wales, into which the sword of the invader 

-'^^id never penetrated. 

But the British resisted him with a jealous and 
'^^stinate opposition. They would not join him in 
^^angelising their enemies ; they had no wish to 
pen to them the gates of heaven.^ 



Augustin, however, succeeded in obtaining the First con- 
^^onsent of the principal bishops and doctors of between 

^.^^^ ^ ^ ••• Augustin 

w^ales to a conference with him. It was arranged ??C*^® 

^ British 

that they should meet on the confines of Wessex, bishops. 
near the banks of the Severn, which separated the 
Saxons from the Britons. The interview, like that509?-«08? 
of Augustin with Ethelbert, after his landing in 
Kent, took place in the open air, and under an oak, 
which for a long time afterwards was known as 

* Varin, Memoir cited. 
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Augustin's oak. He began, not by claiming the 
personal supremacy which the Pope had conceded 
to him, but by exhorting his hearers to live in 
Catholic peace with him, and to unite their effortj 
to his for the evangelisation of the pagans — ^that 3 
to say, the Saxons. But neither his entreaties, n^ 
his exhortations, nor his reproaches, nor the e 
quence of his attendant monks joined to his o 
availed to bend the Britons, who persisted in 
pealing to their own traditions in opposition 
the new rules. After a long and laborious 
putation, Augustin at last said, " Let us pray Gno^ 
who maketh brethren to dwell together in un5i^ 
to show us by a sign from heaven what traditions 
we ought to follow. Let a sick man be brougiit 
hither, and he whose prayers shall cure him shall 
be tlie one whose faith is to be followed." IW 
British consented reluctantly. An Anglo-Saxon 
blind man was brought, whom the British bishops 
could not cure. Then Augustin fell on his knees, 
and implored God to enlighten the conscience of 
many of the faithful, by giving sight to this man. 
Immediately the blind man recovered his vision. 
The British were touched •} they acknowledged 
that Augustin's course was just and straightfor- 
ward, but that they could not renounce their old 

1 " Ut pace catholica secuin habita, comnmnein evangelizandi gcntibus 
pro domino laboreni suscipereut. . . . Laboriosi atquo longi certaminis 
finem fecit. . . . Quidam de gonere Anglorum, oculonim usu privatus. 
. . . Confitentur intellexisse se veram esse viam justitise quam pnedi- 
caret Augustinus." — Bkde, ii. 2. 
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costoms without the consent of their people, and 
demanded a second assembly, in which their de- 
puties should be more numerous. 

The second conference was held soon after. Au- 

gustin there found himself in the presence of seven 

British bishops and of the most learned doctors of the 

great Monastery of Bangor, which contained more 

than 3000 monks, and which was, as we have seen, 

tie centre of religious life in Wales. Before this new 

meeting, the Britons went to consult an anchorite, 

mach famed among them for his wisdom and his 

sanctity, and asked him if they ought to give heed 

*o Augustin, and abandon their traditions. " Yes," 

^aid the hermit, " if he is a man of God.'' " But 

*iow shall we know that V "If he is meek and 

'c^wly of heart, as says the Gospel, it is probable that 

'^^ carries the yoke of Jesus Christ, and that it is 

^^is yoke he oflFers you ; but if he is hard and proud, 

t^ e comes not from God, and you ought to give no 

fc^eed to his discourse. In order to prove him, let 

^:iim arrive the first at the place of council ; and if 

^:ie rises when you approach, you will know that he 

'^ a servant of Christ, and you wiU obey him ; but 

^ he rises not to do you honour, then despise him, 

ms he will have despised you." ^ 

The instructions of the anchorite were obeyed. 
Unfortunately, on arriving at the place of council 
they found Augustin already seated, more RoinanOy 

* **Sin aatem V08 gpreverit, nee coram vobis adsurgere voluerit, cum 
sitiB plures, et ipee spernatar a vobis." — Bede, ii 2. 

VOL. III. 2 B 
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says an historian, and he did not rise to receive 
them.^ This was enough to set them against him. 
" If this man," said they, " deigns not to rise at our 
arrival now, how will he slight us w^hen we shall 
have acknowledged his authority 1" From that 
hour they became intractable, and studied to thwart 
him at every point. Neither then nor at the 
first conference did the archbishop make any 
effort to induce them to acknowledge his personal 
authority. Let it be added, to the honour of 
this headstrong race, and rebellious but earnest 
and generous clergy, that Augustin did not re- 
proach them with any of those infringements o^ 
the purity of the priestly life which some author^ 
have imputed to them.^ With moderation, i^ 
scrupulous conformity to the instructions of the^ 
Pope, he reduced all his claims to three main points^ 
" You have," said he, " many practices which are 
contraiy to our usage, which is that of the univer- 
sal Church ; we wiU admit them all without diffi- 
culty, if only you will believe me on tlu'ee points : to 
celebrate Easter at the right time ; to complete the 
sacrament of baptism^ according to the usage of the 

^ ** Cum ergo conronissent, ct Augiistinus Romano more, in sella residenfl 
iis non assurrexisset." — Henr. Htxtingdon, in. 186, ed. Savile. 

2 ** Errorem Brctonum . . . quo alia plura ccolcsiasticje castitati et 
pad contraria geniut." — Bede, v. 18. Comixire Gildas, De Excidio^ p. 23. 
Dollinfijcr believes that he refers here to the svhhitrodnctcCf so often de- 
nounced by the councils. He notices elsewhere that the British priest* 
alone have been the object of these accusations, which have never been 
brought against the other branches of the Celtic Church. 

^ He referre<l probably to Confirmation. 
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k)ly Roman Church ; and to preach the word of 
God along with us to the English nation." To this 
threefold demand the Celtic bishops and monks 
offered a threefold refusal, and added that they 
would never acknowledge him as archbishop.^ In 
tlins refusing t6 recognise the personal supremacy 
of Augustin, they in nowise rejected that of the 
Holy See. What they dreaded was not a Pope at 
a distance from them, impartial and universally re- 
spected at Rome, but a kind of new pope at Can- 
terbury, within the territory and under the influ- 
^^ce of their hereditary foes, the Saxons.^ And, 
^Idovc all else, they objected to be told of the duty 
^'i labouring for the conversion of the odious Saxons, 
'^ho had slaughtered their forefathers and usurped 
^lieir lands. " No,'' said the abbot of Bangor, " we 
"Vdll not preach the faith to this cruel race of stran- 

^ " Quia in multifl qnidem nostrse consuetudini, immo universalis Ec- 
«lesise contrarifie geritis ; et tamen si in tribiis his mihi obtemperare ynltis ; 
nt Pascha suo tempore celebretis, ut miuisterium baptizandi, quo Deo 
renasciniar, joxta morem sanctae RomaniB et apostolioc EcclesioB coni- 
pleatis, nt genti Anglorum una nobiscum verbum Domini pnedicetis, 
cetera que agitis, qnamvis moribns nostris contraria, requauimiter cuncta 
tolerabimns." — Bede, v. 18. 

' Hook, the most recent English historian of the archbishops of Can- 
terbury, acknowledges this fact with an imi)artiality which is not always 
habitual to him. We shall be excused discussing the pretended anti- 
papal reply of the orator of Bangor, an English invention, published 
in the collections of Spelman and Wilkins, and complacently repeated 
by M. Angnstin Thierry. Lingard, DUUiuger, op. cit., p. 218, and Pro- 
fessor Wulter, have demonstrated its falsity, already exposed by Turber- 
rille in his Manuale CotUroversiarum ; Recs, Stephenson, Ilussey, and all 
the modem English writers of any weight, have agreed to renounce it. Let 
us recall here the learned and deeply- to-be-lamcutcd Abb^Gorini's excel- 
lent refutation of the inexcusable errors committed by M. Augustin Thierry 
in his narrative of the mission of St Augustin. 
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gers who have treacherously driven our ancestors 
from their country, and robbed their posterity of 
their heritage." ^ 
Threaten- It is casy to scc which of the three conditions 
ph^ecy*of Augustin had most at heart by the threatening 

Au^8t; 



agSnst prediction with which he met the reftisal of 

the monks , 

of Bangor. British monks. " Since you will not have peaci^ 
with brethren, you shaU have wax with enemies! 
since you will not show to the English the way ^ 
life, you shall receive from their hands the punis] 
ment of death." 
618 ? This prophecy was only too cruelly fulfilled soi 

years later. The king of the northern Engli&Z 
Ethelfrid, still a pagan, invaded the district oi 
Wales in which stood the great Monastery of Bai?- 
gor. At the moment when the battle began be- 
tween his numerous army and that of the Welsh, 
he saw at a distance, in an elevated position, a body 
of men, unarmed and on their knees. " Who are 
these ? '' he asked. He was told they were the 
monks of the great Monastery of Bangor, who, after 
fasting for tliree days, had come to pray for their 
brethren during the battle. " If they pray to their 
God for my enemies," said the king, " they are 
fighting against us, unarmed though they be." And 
he directed the first onslaught to be made against 
them. The Welsh prince, who should have de- 
fended them, fled shamefully, and 1200 monks 

* Welsh chronicle, entitled Brut Tysilio, and Galfkid. Monmoutihi, 
xi. 2, ap. Walter, op. elf., pp. 225, 227. 
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were massacred on the field of battle, martyrs of 
Christian faith and of Celtic patriotism.^ Thus 
ended, say the annals of Ireland, the day of the 
slaughter of the sainta^ 

An old calumny, revived in our day, makes Au- 
gustin answerable for this invasion, and accuses 
tim of having pointed out the Monastery of Bangor 
to the Northumbrian heathens.* But the Vener- 
able Bede expressly states that he had been for a 
iong time a saint in heaven when this invasion 
took place. It is enough that Bede himself, much 
^ixore Saxon than Christian whenever he treats of 
^ixe British, applauds this massacre more than a 
^^ntury afterwards, and sees in it Heaven's just 
^ngeance on what he calls the infamous army of 
e disloyal Welsh — that is to say, on the heroic 
■^-^^^^iristians who, in defence of their hearths and 

' " Cum videret sacerdotes . . . seorsum in loco tutiorc consistere, 
^^^LKitabator quid essent hi, quidve acturi illo conyenisscnt. . . . Ergo 
d adTersnm dob at Deum suum clamant, profecto et ipsi quunivis anna 
ion ferant contra nos pugnant. Itaque in hos primuni arma verti jul)ct, 
^t sic oetenui nefandse militis copias . . . delevit . . . ut ctiam tem{K>ralis 
interitUB ultione sentirent perfidi, quod obluta sibi |)erpetu£e salutis con> 
silia apreverant" — Bede, v. 18. 
' ArnuUes Tighemachj ad ann. 606. 

^ This fiilse imputation can be traced back to Geoff roy of Monmouth, 
biahop of St Asaph in the twelfth centur}% and mouthpiece of the national 
rancouTS of Wales. Certain obscure writers, unworthy descendants of the 
Anglo-Saxons, such as Goodwin and Hammond, have adopted it out of 
hatred of the Romish Church, and, not knowing how to reconcile it with 
Bede's positive assertion of the prior death of Augustin, have pretended that 
this passage of the Venerable historian had been interpolated. But all the 
modem editors of Bede have been obliged to acknowledge that the con- 
tested passage existed in all the 31SS. of that author without exception. 
Compare Linoard, Anglo-Sax<m Churchy voL i. p. 74 ; Varin, Premier 
MhnoirCy p. 26-29 ; GoiUNi, op. cit., vol. ii. p. 77. 
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altars, fell beneath the sword of the pagan Anglo J 
Saxons, under the orders of a chief who, accordinf^i 
to the testimony of Bede himself, slew more of tl 
native population than any of his predecessors.^ 

After such an explosion of his own national 
tipathies, he seems to be singularly little entitle 
to reproach the Celts of Wales with the si 
ness of their resentment, as he does in stating t] 
even in his time they made no account of the ^e^ JJl 
gion of the Anglo-Saxons, and would hold no moT^ 
communion with them than with pagans.* 

It is possible, as an ingenious critic has said, that 
Augustm and his companions did not treat with 
sufficient tact the national and insular pride of the 
British, heightened by a long warlike resistance, by 
the traditions of the monks, and the patriotic songs 
of the bards.^ But nothing, I repeat, indicates the 
slightest departure on his part from the counsel 
and example of the glorious pontiff whose disciple 
and emulator he was. Condemned by the obstinacy 
of the British to deprive himself of their assistance, 
he none the less continued his " hunt of meu," as 
his biogi-apher calls it, by evangelising the Saxons, 
who at least did not wear him out, like the Welsh, 
with their wordiness aud their endless discussions.* 

* Bede, i. 34. 

2 Bede, ii. 20. Sec the text already cited, p. 75. 
8 OZANAM, p. 153. 

* *' Vix credideriin Aiigustmum aquo(|uam paganorum niajori fatigatum 
verboruni arabage. ... In occidentalein ab Aquiloni plagam divertit, iitui 
tain viatoris quani venatoris aut aucupis niorem gerens." — Gotseunts, 
Hint. Maiorj c. 32, -41. 
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And yet, even among the former he sometimes 
encountered an opposition which expressed itself in 
insult and derision, especially when he passed be- 
yond the bounds of Ethelbert's kingdom. On one 
occasion, while traversing that region of the country 
of the West Saxons which is now called Dorset- 
shire, he and his companions found themselves in 
tte midst of a seafaring population, who heaped 
on them affix>nts and outrages. These heathen 
savages not only refused to hear them, but even 
clrove them away with acts of violence, and in 
Inunting them from their territory, with a rude de- 
srision truly Teutonic, fastened to the black robes 
of the poor Italian monks, as a mark of contempt, 
the tails of the fish which formed their livelihood.^ 
-Augustin was not a man to be discouraged by 
such trifles. Besides, he found in other places 
crowds more attentive and more impressible. And 
thus he persevered for seven entire years, until his 
<ieath, in his apostolic journeys — travelling after, as 
Avail as before, his archiepiscopal consecration, like 
a true missionary, always on foot, without carriage 
or baggage, and adding to his unwcaiied preaching 
good works and mii'acles — here making unknown 
springs gush from the ground, there healing by his 
touch the sick l>elieved to be incurable or dying.*^ 



I (( 



Plebs impia . . . tota ludibriorum I't op[)robrioi'UTii in sanctos debac- 

chata . . . nee manu pepercisse creditnr. . . . Fama est illos elTulniinan- 

do8 provenientes mariuorum piscium caudus Sanctis ap(>endisso." — Gothe- 

LINUrt, c. 41. 

' ** Tarn post pncsulutiim quam ante, semper pedc, abs([ue vohiculoi 
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Founda. Meanwhile Ethelbert did not fail in solicitude 
Sibert. for and generosity to the Church of which he had 
ofLondon bccome the ardent disciple. Not content with the 
ester. gifts which he had bestowed on the two great' mon- 
asteries of Canterbury — on that which surrounded 
the metropolitan church, and on the Abbey of St 
Peter and St Paul without the walls — he seconded 
with all his might the introduction of Christianity 
into a kingdom adjacent to his own and placed 
under his suzerainty — that of the Saxons of the 
East, or of Essex, the king of which was the son of 
his sister, and which was only separated from Kent 
by the Thames. Augustin having sent thither as 
bishop the monk Mellitus, one of the new mission- 
aries sent to him by Gregory, Ethelbert built 
at London, the chief city of the West Saxons, a 
church, dedicated to St Paul, intended for a cathe- 
dral, which it still is. In his owti kingdom of 
Kent he authorised the erection of a second bishop- 
ric, situated at Rochester, a Roman city, twenty 
miles west of Canterbury; Augustin placed there 
as bishop another of the new missionaries, Justus 
by name ; and the king caused a cathedral to be 



patiens ambulaudo, liber ct cxpeditus pni'dicationi evaiigeliae.*'— Ei.m- 
II AM, f/uft. Moiiaster, S. Augmthuj p. 106. Compare Gotselinus, c. 44 
ami 49. This historian reproduces the story of an ohl man whose graud- 
fatlier had, while still young, Iwen a scoffer at the wonderful stranger 
whom the crowed followed and surrounded as though he were an angel 
from heaven, because he went about healing all their infinnitie?. ** Cum 
vero audissem ilium omnium dcbilium ac moribnndonini curare corpora, 
ampliori incredulus cachinnabam vcsania." He ended, nevertheless, in 
being baptised by the hand of Augustin himself. 
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built there, which he named after St Andrew, in 
memory of the Roman monastery whence Pope 
Gregory had drawn all the apostles of the Anglo- 
Saxon race.^ 

All these foimdations, destined to last to our own 
times in spite of so many strange and unhappy 
changes, invest him with an imperishable claim on 
the gratitude of Christian posterity ; and long after- 
wards, when the Norman nobility had in their turn 
seized upon the supreme power and changed the 
aspect of the Chiurch of England, King Ethelbert 
became apparent to her as the first who had pro- 
vided with seignorial strongholds, in the shape of 
bishops' seats and monasteries, the kingdom which 
he desired to hold in fee for the Lord God.^ 

He did yet more for the Church of his country Laws of 
by securing for her property and her Uberties what g£Jl 
iwe may call, in modem rather than lust terms, a poMessions 

•^ o * njjjj peace 

legal and parliamentary sanction. In one of those ^J^^j^ 
periodical assemblies of the sages and chief men of 
the Saxon people, which bore the name of Witena- 
gemote and which were the origin of the modern 
Parliament, he caused certain laws — the text of 
which is still preserved — to be committed to writ- 
ing and published in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. 
They confirmed at once the old rights of the people, 
and the new rights conceded to the new Church. 

1 BsDE, ii. 3. 

* "Tam episcopia et monasteria tanquam dominica castella, quibus 
Dominicam itgnum teneatur, liberaliter ac regaliter passim machinatur." 
— G0T8EUNV8, Hid, Maior, c. 23. 



\ 
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The first of the ninety articles of that legislati^^^e 
act enacts that those who should rob the goods '^f 
the Church, of the bishops, or other orders of t^Hie 
clergy, shaU make restitution eleven or twelve tin^^^s 
beyond the value of the robbery.^ The same arti^^j^ 
sanctioned implicitly what the English have sir:^^ 
named the right of sanctuary — ^that is, the rights ^f 
asylum and protection recognised as belonging ^ 
the precincts of churches and monasteries — by viaj>. 
ing the violation of that peace of the Church wifj 
a penalty the double of that incurred by violation of 
the public peace. The whole nation thus sanctioned 
and ratified the work of its king by placing under 
the safeguard of penal laws the property and safely 
of the ministers of the religion which it had adopted.* 
These laws, long known by the name of Dooms or 
Judgments of Ethelbert, are the first written laws 
known to us, not only of the English, but perhaps 
of any of the Germanic races. The best informed 
critics attribute to the influence of the Roman 
monks on the Anglo-Saxon king, this commence- 



1 ** Ut ecclesiai pcculinin duwiecies, episcopi uudccies emendaretur."— 
According to the iiistnictions given by Gregor}' to Augiistin, tliis surplus 
value of the restitution did not profit the Cliurch, which was bound to be 
content with the simple restoration of what had been taken. 

' ** Inter cietera bona (juao genti suae conferendo confercbat, ctiaiu 
decreta ilH judiciorum juxta exempla Romanorum, cum concilio sapien- 
tium constituit. . . . Yolens scilicet tuitionem eis quos et quorum doc- 
trinam susceperat, pra-stare." — Bede, ii. 6. Compare Kemrle, Sctxons 
ill England, ii. 205 ; Hook, op. ciL, p. 59 ; Wilkixs, Concilia^ p. 25 ; 
TiioiiPE, Ancunt Laws and InstUutes of England, 1840, c. 1. This last 
publication, executed by order of the English Government, gives the Saxon 
text of the laws of Ethelbert, with a very intelligent commentary*. 
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ment of the national, or rather penal code.^ For its 
enactments were chiefly penal, and we cannot but 
admire the wisdom of those missionaries who, trained 
in the traditions of Roman jurisprudence, never- 
theless established and sanctioned the principle of 
pecuniary compensation universally adopted by the 
Germanic races. In these laws of Ethelbert a clas- 
sification of social position is clearly apparent from 
the minutely exact enumeration of crimes commit- 
ted against the life or safety of men, the honour of 
vromen, religion, and public peace. Every trespass 
is punished by a penalty proportionate — first, to the 
gravity of the offence, and next, to the rank of the 
Arictim. In case of murder, the compensation is due 
not only to the family of the dece^ised, but also to 
the community of which he was a member, and to 
the kiog who was his sovereign. This system, ap- 
pUed for the first time to the defence of the Chris- 
tian Church by the Saxons of Kent, and for the first 
time reduced to a written form under the guidance 
of the Roman monks, will be found in dl the sub- 
sequent legislation of the Saxon kingdoms, wliich 
the bishops and monks, successors of Augustin, 
continued to guide with a strong yet gentle hand 
into the ways of Christian civilisation. 

Great men, commissioned by God to begin works 
which are to be tnily great and enduring, seldom 



* Lafpenbxro, vol. i. p. 142 ; Lix(;akd, llisL of Emjlatul, c. 11 ; 
Lord Campbell, Live^ of the Chancellors^ art. Angemundus ; especially 
Phillips, Oeschichte dfs Amjrlmchmchschm Rcrhts, p. 61. 
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live to old age ; and when one of them disappea..^ 
it often happens that he carries with hinn on ^^ 
way to a better worid those who have been on eacm 
Death of his Companions, servants, and friends. St Gregc::^ij 
and of' the Great, whose pontificate has left an ineflFacea"^;^ 
impression upon the memory of Christendom, an^:3 ^ 



peerless example in the annals of the Church, reigia^rf 
only fifteen years. He died in the early months of 

605. 

12th March the year 605, and two months after Augustin ib/- 
12th May. lowcd his father and friend to the tomb.^ The 
Roman missionary was interred, after the Roman 
custom, by the side of the public way, the grea<^> 
Roman road which led from Canterbury to the sea^ - 
and in the unfinished church of the famous monas- ^ 
tery which was about to assume and to preserve 
his name. 

The name of Gregory will remain always identi- 
fied with that conversion of England which was the 
labour of love of his whole life, and the gi-eatest 
glory of his pontificate. His large and tender heart 
had been the first to conceive the thought of that 
conquest. His patient and conciliating genius, at 
once ardent and gentle, prudent and resolute, re- 
vealed to him the conditions of success. It is to 
him that the English race — at this day the most 
numerous and powerful of all Cliristian races — 
owes the revelation of the light of the Gospel. 

^ There has been much dispute about the date of the death of Augustin, 
whioh Mtibillon had fixed in t)07. But the majority of English historians 
arc now agreed upon the date 605. Wharton would even place it as 
early as 604. — Anglia Sacra^ vol. i. p. 91. 
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He was the true apostle, the conqueror of Eng- 

ad for God, and, through England, of immense 

>untries which she has subjected to her laws, to 

er language, and to her religion. It is, then, with 

;ood reason that the first English historian claims 

br him this title. "Called," says Bede, "to a 

supreme pontificate over all the nations already 

converted to the faith, to our nation which was in 

bondage to idols, and out of which he has fonned 

a Christian Church, he has l>een something more. 

AVe may well say of Gregory what Paul said of 

himself to the Corinthians — that if he has not been 

the apostle of others, he has been our apostle. Yes, 

'^*^e are the seal of his apostleship in the Lord — 

"^^^e, the people whom he rescued from the fangs of 

*he old enemy, to make us partakers of the eternal 

fi^edom.'^ ^ 

The nature of the means that Gregory employed 
^ accomplish his work, and the moral perfection 
^f the arrangements which he brought to bear on it, 
are even more to be admired than the work itself ; — 
zeal, devotion, wisdom, moderation, love of souls, 
and respect for their fireedom, pity, generosity, vigi- 
lance, indomitable perseverance, divine gentleness, 
intelligent patience — nothing was awanting in him. 
We leave the history of his pontificate, and especially 
of his intercourse with England, with no other regret 

^ ** Quia etsi aliis non est apostolus, scd tamen nobis est ; nam signa- 
cnlam apottolatus ejus nos sumus in Domino. . . . Quod nostram gen- 
tem per pnedicatores quos hue direxit, do dentlbus antiqui hostis cripiens, 
weUmm libertatii fecit esse parti('i|>em ." — Hrdr, ii. 1. 
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than that inseparable from witnessing the end of 
so noble a life ; and in losing sight of him, are ieft 

uncertain which should be the most admired lijs 

good sense or his good heart, his genius or his virti/e. 

The figure of St Augustin of Canterbury Jisxtu- 
rally pales beside that of St Gregory the Great ; his 
renown is, as it were, absorbed into the brilliants 
centre of the Pontiff's glory. And recent Eng^^ 
lish and German historians ^ have taken delight in ^ 
bringing out the inferiority of the man whom Gre- 
gory chose for his vicegerent and his friend. They 
have vied with each other in decrying his character 
and services — accusing him by turns of hauteur 
and of feebleness, of irresolution and of obstinacy, 
of softness and of vanity, — faying, especially, to 
heighten and magnify the indications of hesitation 
and of self-seeking which they discover in his life. 
Let it be permitted to these strange precisians to 
reproach him with having stopped short of the 
ideal of which they protend to dream, and which 
no hero of theirs has ever approached. To our 
judgment, the few shadows which fall on the noble 
career of this great saint are left there to touch the 
hearts and conaole the spirits of those who are, like 
him, infirm, and charged sometimes with a mission 
which, like him, they judge to be beyond their 
strength. 

Among the workers of great works who have 
cliangcd the history of the world and decided th*' 

' Stanley, Hook, T«'ippenl>erK. 
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fate of nations, one loves to meet witli those infir- 
mities, which give encouragement to the common 
average of men. 

Let lis, then, preserve intact our admiration and 
our gratitude for the first missionary — the first 
bishop and abbot of the English people. Let us 
give our meed of applause to that council which, a 
century and a half after liis death, decreed that his 
xiame should be always invoked in the Litanies 
after that of Gregory, " because it is he who, sent 
1>J our father Gregory, first carried to the English 
nittion the sacrament of baptism and the knowledge 
of the heavenly country." ^ 



* " Qui genti Anglorani a pnefato Papa et patre nostro missus . . . 
"^eiitiam fidei, baptism! sacramentnm ct coelcstis patritp notitiam primus 
»ttolit** — Concilium Cloveshoviensty anno 747. 



CHAPTER III. 



FIRST SUCCESSORS OP ST AUGUSTIN- 
PAGAN REACTION. 



Special characteristics of the cx>nyer8ion of England. — All the details of it 
are known : it has had neither martyrs nor persecutions ; it has been 
the exclusive work of Benedictine or Celtic monks. — All the Roman 
missionaries were monks ; their monasteries served for cathedrals and 
parish churches. — Laurence, first successor of Angostin. — Mellitas at the 
council of Rome in 610 ; Pope*s letter to Ethelbert ; monks of Saxon 
origin. — Efforts of Laurence to reconcile the British ; his letter to the 
Irish bishops. — Conversion of the kings of East Anglia and Essex. — 
Foundation of Westminster ; legend of the fisher ; King Sebert the 
first to be buried there ; monastic burials ; Nelson and Wellington. — 
Canterbury and Westniinst<?r, the metropolis and national necropolis 
of the English, due to the monks. — Death of Bertha and of Ethelbert ; 
the abbot Peter drowned. — Eadbald, the new king of Rent, remains a 
pagan ; his subjects, as also the Saxons of the East, return to paganism. 
— Flight of the bishops of London and Rochester ; Archbishop I^urence 
lield back by St Peter. — Conversion of Eadbald. — Apostasy of the 
king of East Anglia ; he admits Christ among the Scandinavian gods. 
— Mellitus and Justus, the second and thinl successors of Augustin. 

Special The preaching of the Gospel in England is marked 

istics of tiie by sevcral characteristics altogether peculiar to 

ofEugianii. itsclf, and distinguishing it from those revolutions 

which introduced Christianity into the western 

nations previously converted to the faith. 

In Italy, Gaul, and Spain, the propagation of the 
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3spel and the extinction of paganism are surrounded 
itl such obscurity that it is impossible to be sure 
f the date at which the first evangelists of most of 
lie dioceses lived. In England, on the other hand, its detail 

_ known. 

aotliing is vague or uncertain. Year by year, and 

day by day, we witness the various phases of the 

grand event. We take part, as it were, in the very 

^w^ork — the conversion of a great country — which it 

is so rarely possible to study in detail. We can 

follow it in all its changes of fortune with the same 

certainty and precision as if it were an incident in 

our contemporary missions. 

Moreover, in the great lands and illustrious Neitiier 
^burches which have just been named, the baptism nor perse 
^f blood everywhere accompanied or preceded 
*He conversion of the people. Like the apostles at 
IU>ine and in the East, the missionaries of the Gos- 
P<il in the West had, for the most pai't, to water 
^th their blood the first furrows that they wen^ 
l^onoured to draw in the field of the divine Husband- 
xnan. Even after the great imperial persecutions 
had come to an end, martyrdom often crowned the 
apostolate of the first bishops or their auxiliaries. 

In England there was nothing at all like this : 
from the first day of St Augustin's preaching, and 
during the whole existence of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church, there was neither martyr nor persecutor 
there. When brought within the circle of tlie pure 
and radiant light of Christianity, and even Ixjfore 
they acknowledged and worsliipped it, these fierce 
VOL. III. 2 c 
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Saxons, pitiless as they were to their enemiai^ 
showed themselves very much more humanely dis- 
posed and accessible to the truth than the enligh^ 
ened and civilised citizens of Imperial Rome. Not 
one drop of blood was shed for the sake of religion, 
or under any religious pretext ; and this wonder 
occurred at a time when blood flowed in torrents 
for tlie most frivolous motives, and in that island 
where afterwards so many piles were to be lighted, 
and so many scaffolds raised, to immolate the Eng- 
lish who should remain tnie to the faith of Gregory 
and Augustin. 
The con. A third distinctive feature of the conversion of 
exciuMve England is that it was exclusively the work of 
moiiks. monks ; first, of Benedictine monks sent from Rome 
— and afterwards, as we shall see, of Celtic monks, 
who soeme<l for a moment about to eclipse or sup- 
plant the Italian monks, but who soon suffered 
tliomsclvos to 1x3 absorlx^d by the influence of the 
IVnedictinos, and whose spiritual posterity is in- 
separably (connected with that of the Roman mis- 
sionaries in the common ol)serv'ance of the rule of 
the ffi'^Mt U^ixislator of the monks of the West. 

Tho monastic profession of those first missionaries 
has l)oon tho subject of frequent and long dispute. 
While it has l>een admitted that many were of the 
order to which lio himself iK^longed, it has been 
denied tliat all the monks sent by St Gregory tho 
Givat were Benedictines. But the unerrinor and 
unrivallod loaniing of Mabillon has settled the 
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question by irrefutable arguments.^ It is possible 
that some clerks or secular priests were to be found 
among the assistants of the first Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; but it is distinctly proved, by the 
authority of Bede and of all the earliest records, 
that Augustin himself and his successors, as well 
as all the religious of his metropolitan church and 
the great abbey which bore his name, followed the 
rule of St Benedict, like the great Pope whose mis- 
rion they carried out. Gregory, as has been seen. 



' In tiie prefiu^ of the first century of the Acta Sanctorum Ordinis S. 
'^^judicti, paragraph 8, Mabillon has completely proved against Baronius 
^^d Marshani, one of the editors of the Afanasticon Anglicamim^ that 
Oregory, Augustin, and their disciples belonged to the order of St Bene- 
<idct. The brethren of Suint-Maur, in the life of Gregory placed at the 
'^keginning of their edition of his works, have completed the proof (book 
^Xi c 5, 6, 7). These brief but weighty pages say more on the subject 
^han the folio entitled Apostolatus Btncdktinorum in Anglia, sive Discep- 
^-cHo Hiatorica de AntiquUate Ordinis Congregationiaque Afonaehorum 
-^figrorum in Regno Anglix, opera R. P. Clemkntis Retkeri, Duaci, 
"^626. This ill-arranged and teiUeus compilation is nevertheless import- 
«int for the later history of England, on account of the numerous and 
curiooB articles which it contains. One of the most curious is the note 
asked and obtained by the author from the four most celebrated and 
learned English Protestants of his time. Cotton, Spelmau, Camden, and 
Selden, who imanimously declare that all their researches have led them 
to the conclusion that St Augustin, his companions, and his successors, 
were Benedictine& The English text of this is to be found in Stevens, 
ContinwUion of Dugdalc, vol. i. p. 171. A modem Anglican, Soames, 
has recently asserted that the Benedictines did not arrive till the tentli 
centary with St Dnnstan ; but he has been refuted by the two most distin- 
guished of modern English archaeologists, the Protestant Kemble and the 
Catholic Lingard. The latter, however, is in error in supposing {History 
and AnliquitUs qfthe Anglo-Saxon Churchy vol. i. p. 152) that Augustin 
placed in the Cathedral of Canterbury clerks and not monks. He 
has mistaken the early synonymy of the words clcrki and monachi^ in 
modem times used to express two entirely distinct ideas, but which wei-c 
employed indifferently from the days of Gregory of Tours to those of the 
Venerable Bede, and even later. 
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was desirous of taking advantage of the new eccl 
astical organisation of England to introduce tk^^np 
that close alliance of the monastic and ecclesiastr- 
cal life which, to his mind, realised the ideal of tbe 
apostolic church. For more than a century that 
alliance was universal and absolute. Wherever the 
pagan temples were transformed into churches— 
wherever the old churches of the time of the 
Romans and Britons rose from their ruins— there 
monastic life prevailed among the missionaries 
who served the cures. The converted country was 
thus, little by little, overspread by monasteries; 
the small ones for a long time held the place of 
rural parish churches ; the large served for cathe- 
drals, chapter-houses, and residences for the bishops, 
who were all produced by the monastic orders. 
Laurence, Thc first thirty-cight archbishops of Canterbury 
Buccessor wcrc all mouks ; and the first four successors of St 

of Augus- 

ti^ Augiistin were taken from among the monks of the 

Monastery of St Andrew at Rome, whom Pope 
Gregory had appointed to be liis fellow- workmen. 
During his life, Augustin had chosen as his suc- 
cessor in the primacy his companion Laurence, 
and had procured his consecration beforehand, thus 
meaning, with fatherly anxiety, to make the best 
provision for the frail fortunes of the new-boni 
Church of the English.^ The new archbishop did 

* " No se defuncto adlmc status ecclesiae tarn nidis, vol ad horam pas- 
tore destitutus, vacillare inciperct." — Bed'e, ii. 4. The last historian of 
the archbishops of Canterbury, Dr Hook, maintains that Laurence wan 
not a monk, taking as his ground thc passage in which Bede describes 
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honour to the choice which had honoured him. He 
devoted himself nobly to the consolidation of the 
Church which he had seen founded ; he conciliated 
all hearts, and increased the number of the faithful 
hy the unwearied activity of his preaching no less 
than by the saintly example of his life. 

Laurence lived for ten years in an intimate union eoe-eie. 
w^th the good king Ethelbert, and acted as the 
O^edium of communication between that prince and 
e Holy See. The third successor of Gregory, 
ace IV. — ^he who consecrated the Roman Pan- 
fclieon to Christian worship in memory of all the 
■^Muiyrs — exhibited towards the king and the mis- . 
ionary monks of the kingdom of Kent a goodwill 
confidence worthy of his illustrious predecessor. 
^I3fellituSy the new bishop of the East Saxons, 
'^as sent by Laurence to Rome to consult the Pope 
upon different matters aflFecting the interests of 
the Church of England. He was one of the mem- 27th Feb. 
bers of the Council of Rome, in which were pro- 
mulgated the canons which confirmed the rule of 
St Benedict, and accorded to the monks the right 
of administering the sacraments and of being ad- 
mitted to all the grades of the priesthood.^ Mel- 

him as priest to distinguish him from his companion Peter the monk : 
" Misit continao Romam Laurontium prcsbytcnim et Petnim monachum.*' 
— L 27. He forgets that this same Peter is himself described as priest 
some pages farther on : " Primus ejusdem monasterii abbas Petrus pres- 
byter fuit" — i. 33. The title of priest was not at all incompatible with 
the monastic profession. That point was settled at the Council of Rome 
in 610 — only then, as now, all monks were not in priest's orders. 

^ "Com idem Papa cogeret synodum cpiscoporum Italian, de vita 
monachoraro et quicte ordinatorus.*' — Bede, Ioc. cit. 
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litiis brought back to England the decrees of thh 
council, which he had himself signed along wifcl^ 
the other bishops ; he brought likewise very gra^'^ 
cious letters from the Pope to the archbishop aii(^^ 
to the king. " Glorious king," Boniface wrote to 
Ethelbcrt, " we accord to you with right good will 
that which you have demanded of the Apostolic 
See through our co-bishop Mellitus : to wit, that 
in the monastery which your holy teacher Angus- 
tin, the disciple of Gregory, of blessed memory, 
consecrated under the name of the Holy Saviour, 
in your city of Canterbury, and over which our 
very dear brother Laurence now presides, you 
should establish a dwelling for monks, living to- 
gether in complete regularity ; and we decree, by 
our apostolic authority, that the monks who have 
preached the faith to you may take this new mo- 
nastic community into association with themselves, 
and teach its members to live a holy life/' ^ 

Through the obscurity of this language it seems 
natural to conclude that the introduction of new 
monks, probably of Saxon origin, into the Italian 
community founded by Augustin, is here indicated. 

^ *'Fili gloriose, quod ab Apostolica sede per cocpiscopum nostrum 
McUitum postulatis, libeuti animo concedimus ; id est, ut vestra benig- 
nitas in monasterio in Dorobernensi civitatc constituto, quod sanctus doc- 
tor Tester Augustinus, beatffi memoriae Gregorii discipulus, sancti Salva- 
tons nomiui cousecravit, cui ad pncsens prseesse dignoscitur dilectissimus 
fratcr nostcr Laurentius, Reenter per omnia monachorum regulariter viv- 
entium habitationem statuat, apostolica auctoritate decementes ut i^jsi 
vestri pnedicatores monachi monachonim gregem sibi associent et eorum 
vitani sanctitatum (sic) raoribus exornent." — Guillelmus Malmesbur., 
De Gcstis Pontijicum Aiiglonnn, lib. i. p. 118, ed. Savile. 
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A. century passed^ however, ere an abbot born in 
England could be chosen to preside over it. 

Like Augustin, Archbishop Laurence was not Efforts of 

« Laurence 

content to labour for the salvation of the Saxons to bring 

about the 

^writh his monkish brethren only : his pastoral anxi- conversion 
^"ty urged him to search for the means of bringing Batons. 
e Christians of the ancient British race into unity 
ith Rome, so that he and they might work toge- 
er for the convei-sion of the pagans. His expe- 
ience of the conditions under which the Christian 
ligion might be successfully extended made him 
^bitterly deplore the hostile attitude of the Celtic 
Xdonks, and the polemical rancour which broke out 
in them whenever they sought or consented to dis- 
cuss the matters in dispute. It was at the same 
moment that the illustrious Columbanus impaired 
the effect of the admirable example which he set to 
France, Burgundy, and Switzerland, by his extra- 
ordinary eccentricities. The rumour of them had 
reached even Laurence, who could not forbear re- 
ferring to it in an epistle which he addi^essed to the 
bishops and abbots of all Scotia — that is to say, 
of Ireland — ^the chief centre of the Celtic Church. 
Having failed, like Augustin, in a direct advance 
which, with his two sufiragans, he had made to the 
clergy of the Welsh Britons, he sought to ascend to 
the source of the evil by writing to their brethren 
in the neighbouring island to expostulate with them 
on their universal intolerance. His letter begins 
thus : — 
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" To our very dear brethren, the lords, bish^^Dp 
and abbots of Ireland, — we, Laurence, Mellitus, ^eihc 
Justus, servants of the servants of God, greetiiiio. 
The Holy See having directed us, as is its wonfc^ f^ 
these western regions, there to preach the faitfc to 
the heathen, we have entered this island of Britain 
not knowing what we did. Believing that tie/ 
all followed the rules of the universal Church, we 
held in great veneration the piet}'' of the Britons 
and the Scots. When we came to know the Bri- 
tons, we thought the Scots were better than they. 
But now, when the bishop Dagan has come to us 
from Ireland, and when the abbot Columbanus has 
betaken himself to Gaul, we know that the Scots 
differ in nothing from the Britons ; for the bishop 
Dagan has not only refused to partake of our hos- 
pitiility — he has not even deigned to eat in the 
place which scn^s as our dwelling." ^ Dagan was 
a monk of the great Irish ]\Ionastery of Bangor: he 
had come to confer with the mission at Canterbur}', 
and he had undoubtedly been offended by the firm 
determination of the Roman prelates to maintain 
the conditions of liturgical unity. No ti-ace hixs 
survived of any overtures towards reconciliation 
on his part, or on that of any other representative 
of the Celtic Churches. 
Conversion Thc Rouiau mouks were for some time more 
kings of successful amoufij the Saxon settlements — neifrh- 
and of " houi-s or vassals of the monarchy of Ethelbert. The 

Essex. "^ 

* Hede, loc. cit. 
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:iost eastern district of the island — that which, 
jnng between the Thames and the sandy outlets of 
he Ouse, forms a sort of circular projection look- 
ng towards Scandinavia — was occupied, towards 
he north, by the tribe of East Angles, or English 
f the East. Their king, Redwald, who had paid 
. visit to the king of Kent, received baptism like 
dm ; and his conversion awakened hopes of the 
onversion of his people — a population much more 
lumerous than that of the country already won for 
]!hrist, occupying as it did the large modem coun- 
ies of Norfolk and Suffolk, with a part of the 
iliircs of Cambridge, Huntingdon, Bedford, and 
lertford. Between East Anglia and Kent lay the 
ingdom of Essex, or of the Saxons of the East, 
Iready converted during Augustin's life, thanks to 
ts king Sebert, the nephew of the Bretwalda Ethel- 
Kjrt. This kingdom was particularly important on 
^count of its capital, the ancient Roman colony of 
!jOND0N, where Mellitus had been appointed bishop 
>y Augustin. 

He had founded there, as we have seen, on the FoundaUon 
•uins of an ancient temple of Diana, a monastic miiwter. 
cathedral dedicated to St Paul. Soon after, to the 
wrest of the episcopal city, and on the site of a 
iemple of Apollo, which had supplanted, after the 
Diocletian persecution, a church occupied by the 
5rst British Christiana,^ the new bishop of London 
built, with the concurrence of Sebert the king, an- 

^ DuGDALE, Monasticon Anglicanum, vol. i. p. 55. 
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other church and a monastery dedicated to St Peten- 
Tlms on the banks of the Thames, as on those o{ 
the Tiber, and in expressive and touching remem- 
brance of Rome, the two princes of the apostles 
found in these two sanctuaries, separate yet near, a 
new consecration of their glorious brotherhood in 
the apostolate and martyrdom. 

This modest monastic colony established itself 
on a frightful and almost inaccessible site,^ in the 
middle of a deep marsh, on an islet formed by an 
arm of the Thames, and so covered with briars 
and thorns that it was called Thomey Island. 
From its position to the west of London it took 
a new name, destined to rank among the most 
famous in the world — that of Westminster, or 
Monastery of the West. 

As far as our history can extend, it will always 
find the national sanctuary of England encircled 
wdtli growing splendom- and celebrity. But at 
present our business is only to record the legend 
which brightens its humble cradle — a legend which 
we have already met with among the British at 
Glastonbury, and which we shall find among other 
nations at the beginning of other great monastic 
foundations — in France at that of St Denis, in 
Switzerland at Einsiedlen — and which has exer- 
cised on the imagination of the English people an 
influence more dui-able and powerful than is gener- 

' *' In loco terribili." — Charter (juoted by Ridgway, The (Jem of 
Thomey Island , p. 4. 
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^lly produced by the best authenticated facts. Up 
't^ the sixteenth century it was still told from gen- 
eration to generation that in the night preceding 
^6 day fixed for the consecration of the new 
church, and while Bishop Mellitus, within his tent, 
was preparing for the ceremony of the morrow, St 
Peter, the great fisher of men, appeared under the 
form of an unknown traveller to a poor fisherman 
whose boat was moored on the bank of the Thames 
opposite the Isle of Thorns. The water was rough, 
and the river in flood. The stranger persuaded the 
fisherman to row him across to the opposite bank, 
and when he landed he made his way towards the 
new church. As he crossed its threshold, the 
fisherman with amazement saw the interior of the 
edifice lighted up. From floor to roof, within and 
without, a chorus of angelic voices filled the air 
with a music such as he had never heard, and with 
the sweetest odours. After a long interval the 
music ceased, and all disappeared except the stran- 
ger, who, returning, charged the fisherman to go 
and tell the bishop what he had seen, and how he, 
whom the Christians called St Peter, had himself 
come to the consecration of the church which his 
friend King Sebert had raised to him.^ 

1 " Ecce sabito lux coulestis cmlcuit. . . . AITuit cum apostolo multi- 
tudo civium supemorum . . . aures angelicee yoces mulcebat sonoritas, 
nares iiidicibilis odoris fragnntia perfundebat. . . . Nova Dei nupto, con- 
secrante eo qui ccelum claudit et aperit, ccclestibns resplcndet luminari- 
bus. . . . Fixis tentoriis a dimidio milliario. . . . Kediit ad pisctitorcm 
piscinm egregius piscator hominum. . . . Ego sum qucm Christiani 
sanctum Petnun apostolum Tocant, ([ui banc eccleaiam meam bac nocte 
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This King Sebert and his wife were buried at 
Westminster; and subsequently, through many 
vicissitudes, the great abbey, becoming more and 
more dear to the Church, to the princes, nobles, 
and people, was the chosen burial-place of the 
kings and the royal family. It is stiU, in our time, 
as every one knows, the Pantheon of England, who 
has found no nobler consecration for the memory 
of her heroes, orators, and poets, her most glorious 
children, than to give them their last resting-place 
under the vaults of the old monastic sanctuary.^ 
Near that sanctuary the royalty of England long 
sojourned ; in one of its dependent buildings the 
House of Commons held its first meeting ; * under 
its shadow the English Parliament, the most ancient, 
powerful, and glorious assembly in the world, h 



Deo dedicavi . . . quam mihi illc mens amicus Sebertus fabricavit." 

Ric. Cirencester., Speculum Hist, de Gcsiis Reg. Aiujl.y it 27. Dugdal o 
quotes no less than four original versions of thia miracle, extracted fi-oim 
ancient English chronicles. Compare 15aronius, Annal., an. 610, c. lO, 
and Acta SS. BoUaiid., January, i. p. *24(>. Hook gives a plausible 
enongh explanation of the tradition. 

^ Chatham, Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, Grattan, Canning, Peel — all the great 
modem orators and statesmen, the poets, tlie admirals, the generals slain 
on the battle-field — there repose by the side of Edward the Confessor, 
and the kings and heroes of the middle ages. The words of Nelson at 
the moment of beginning the battle of Aboukir, " Now for a peerage or 
Westminster Abbey I" will be remembered by our readers. In our day 
the custom has been introduced of burj'ing the great military chiefs at St 
Paul's. Nelson and Wellington both rest in the vaults of the church 
which bears the name and occupies the site of the first foundation of 
Augustin's companion. 

^ It was in the fine chapter -house of Westminster Abl>ey that the 
Commons sat Although their violent debates were lamented as disturb- 
ing the monastic worship, they remained there till the Kefonnation ; 
when St Stephen's Chapel, on the site of wliich the present House of 
Commons is placed, was allotted to them. 
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always flourished, and still remains. Never has 
a monument been more identified with the history 
of a people. Each of its stones represents a page 
of the coimtry's annals ! 

Canterbury embodies the religious life of Eng- 
land, Westminster has been the centre of her poli- 
tical life and her real capital ; and England owes 
Canterbury, as she owes Westminster, to the sons 
of St Benedict. 

Meanwhile a shadow was about to fall on the Death of 
dawn of the faith in England. The noble grand- Bertha. 
daughter of Clotilda, the gentle and pious Queen 
Bertha, was dead. She preceded her husband in 
her death, as in her faith, and was buried beside 
the great Roman missionary who had given her the 
joy of seeing her husband's kingdom, and her hus- 
band himself, converted to Christianity. 

When the first successor of Augustin celebrated 613. 
the solemn consecration of the great monastic 
church which was to be the burying-place, or, as 
they said then, the bed of rest {thalamtis) for 
Christian kings and primates, the remains of the 
queen, and of the first archbishop of Canterbury, 
were transferred thither ; those of the queen were 
laid in front of the altar sacred to St Martin, the 
great wonder-worker of Gaul, and those of the pri- 
mate before the altar of his father and friend, St 
Gregory.^ Three years later, Ethelbert, who had 

1 GuiLLELM Thorne, Chron. S, AwjuM., p. 1765; Thomas de Elm- 
ham, Higt, Monast. S. August. ^ p. 432, ed. Hardivickc ; Stanley, J/f- 
moriali of CanUrburyt p. 26. 
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And of married again, also died, and was buried by Ber- 

King Eth- , . , 

elbcrt. tha's side in the church of St Augustin. He reigned 

24th Feb. , ^ ^ 

^i«- fifty-six years, twenty of which he had been a Chris- 
tian. " He was," says Bede, " the first English king 
who ascended to heaven, and the Church numbered 
him among her saints." ' 

Laurence thus remained the sole survivor of all 
who had taken part, twenty years before, in the 
famous conference in the Isle of Thanet, at which 
the Saxon king and Frankish queen met the 
Roman missionaries. His companion, Peter, the 
first abbot of the monastery of St Augustin, was 
drowned on the French coast, some time before, 
while fulfilling a mission on which King Ethelbert 
had sent him. Laurence had thus to encounter all 
aldne the storm which burst forth immediately after 
the death of Ethelbert. The conversion of that 
monarch had not insured that of all his people ; and 

His sue- Eadbald, his son who succeeded to the throne, had 



cesaor 



Eadbald, not embraced Christianity along with his father. 

remaiuing , 

a pagan, The looseuGss of his morals had helped to keep him 

instigates ^ ^ . 

the apos- i^ idolatry. When he became king he wished to 

tasy of his '^ *-^ 

Hubjects. marry his father's widow, the second wife whom 
Ethelbert had married after the death of Bertha. 
This kind of incest, with which St Paul reproached 
the first Christians of Corinth,^ was only too con- 
sonant with the usages of several of the Teutonic 
races ; ^ but such a case had been anticipated, and 

* yict. SS. Bolland^ vol. iii. February, p. 470. 

^ 1 Corinth, v. 1. * Kemble, Saxons in England, ii. 407. 
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formally forbidden in Gregory's reply to Augustin, 
when consulted as to the matrimonial relations of 
the Saxons. This was not Eadbald's only crime. 
He gave himself up to such transports of fury that 
he was commonly regarded as beside himself, and 
possessed with a demon. But his example suflSced 
to draw into apostasy those who had embraced 
Christian faith and chastity only from motives of 
fear, or from a desire to stand well with King 
Ethelbert. 

The tempest which threatened to engulf the re- 
cent Christianity of England, became more and 
more formidable when the death of Sebert, nephew 
of Ethelbert, and founder of Westminster, raised to 
the sovereignty of the kingdom of Essex his three 
sons, who, like the son of the king of Kent, had 
remained pagans. They immediately resumed the Reaction 
public practice of the idolatry which they had but for ism among 
a short time foregone during the life of their father, saxoM. 
and gave full liberty to all their subjects to worship 
idols. At the same time they still went occasionally Expulsion 
to witness the ceremonies of the Christian worship ; B^hop of 

^ London. 

and one day, when the bishop Mellitus was admin- 
istering, in their presence, the communion to the 
fsdthful, they said to him, with the freedom of their 
barbarian pride, "Why do you not offer us that 
white bread which you gave to our father, and 
which you continue to give to the people in your 
church V\ " If you will be washed," answered the 
bishop, " in the fountain of salvation, as your father 
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was, you may, like him, have your share of the holy 
bread ; otherwise, it is impossible/' 

" We have no desire," replied the princes, " to 
enter your fountain — we have no need of it ; but 
we want to refresh ourselves with that bread:" and 
as they insisted on it, the bishop repeated again 
that it was needful that they should be cleansed 
from all sin before being admitted to the com- 
munion. Then they flew into a rage, and ordered 
him to quit their kingdom with all that belonged 
to him : " Since you will not gratify us in a matter 
so simple, you shall stay no longer in our coimtry."^ 
The Bishop of London thus driven away, crossed 
the Thames, and came into the kingdom of Kent, in 
order to confer with the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of Rochester as to the course he 
should pursue. These were the only three bishops 
of the Christian Church in England, and all three 
lost courage in presence of the new peril which 
threatened them. They decided that it was 
better that they should all return to their own. 
country, there to serve God in freedom, than that 
they should remain uselessly among barbarians 
Aiviibishop who had revolted from the faith. The two bishops 
wishTs^^^ were the first to fly, and crossed over to France. 
England. Laurence prepared to follow them, but in the night 

^ " Auxit procellam hujus pcrtiirbationis mors Sabercti. . . . Barbari 
inflati stultitia dicebant : Quare non et nobis paiicm nitidum ponigia. . . 
Si vultis ablui fonte illo sabitori. . . . Nolumus fontem ilium intrare 
... si non vis adsentire nobis in tarn facili causa quam petimus, non 
poteris jam in nostra provincia demorari." — Bede, ii. 6. 
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before his intended departure, wishing to pray and 
to weep without restraint over that English Church 
which he had helped to found a quarter of a cen- 
tury before, and which he was now obliged to 
abandon, he had his bed placed in the church of 
the monastery w^here reposed Augustin, Ethelbert, 
and Bertha. Scarcely had he fallen asleep when St 
Peter appeared to him, as Jesus Christ had erewhile 
appeared to St Peter himself when the prince of 
the apostles, flying from Nero s peraecution, met on 
the Appian Way his divine Master coming towards 
Rome, tliQva to be, in his default, a second time 
crucified.^ The prince of the apostles overwhelmed 
with reproaches, and even scourged till the blood 
came, the bishop who was ready to abandon Christ's 
flock to the wolves, instead of braving martyrdom 
to save it. 

On the morrow Laurence showed his bruised and 
l>leeding sides to the king, who, at the sight, asked 
>vho had dared thus to malti'eat such a man as he. 
** It was St Peter," said the bishop, " who inflicted 
on me all these blows and sufic'rings for your sal- 
vation.'' ^ Eadbidd, moved and terrified, renounced 

* Every one has seen at Rome, on tlie Appian Way, the chiirrh ealleil 
Domine quo vadisj built on the spot where, acconliu«; to tradition, St 
Peter put that question to the I^rd, who answered liim, Vuflo Rom cm 
Uernm crueifigi. — S. Amrr., Ctriitra Aiuentiuiu. 

* ** Fkgellis arctioribus attioieiis. . . . An inei, iuquit,ohlitiise.s exem- 
pli qui pro paniilis Christi . . . vincula, verbera, careeres, allliotiones, 
ipsam postrenio mortem, mortem autem cnicis, ab infidelibus et inimicis 
Christi ipso cum C-liristo coronandus pertuli. . . . Keteoto vestimento 
. . . «|nantis csset verbcribus laceratus ostendit. Qui . . . impiirens 
f|uis tanto viro ausus esset ])la^s iniligere." — Hkoi*:, ii. <>. 

VOU III. 2 I) 
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After the idolatry, gave up his incestuous marriage, and pro- 
st Peter, niiscd to do his best for the protection of the Church. 

he 18 , ■■■ 

retained Hc callcd tlic two bishops, Mcllitus and Justus, back 

l»y King ■*• 

E«n»ai(i, ffQui Fi-ance, and sent them back to their dioceses 
amverteii. ^ rc-cstablish the faith in all freedom. After his 
conversion he continued to serve God with his 
people ; he even built a new church dedicated to 
the Holy Virgin, in the monastery founded by St 
Augustin, where he reckoned upon being buried 
l)eside his father and mother. 

But he had not the same authority over the other 
Saxon realms with which Ethelbert had been invest- 
ed in liis capacity of Bretwalda, or militiiry chie 
of the Saxon federation. He could not succeed 
restoring Mcllitus to his diocese. The princes of 
Essex who had expelled him had all perished in a 
war with tlie Saxons of the West; but their subjects 
persevered in idolatry, and the people of London 
offered the most determined resistance to the re-os- 
taljlishment of the Roman Ijishop, declaring that 
tliey greatly preferred tlieii- idolatrous priests.^ 
Defection Thc kin^^dom of Essex seemed thus altoirether 

of Eiist ^ . . *^ 

Angiia. lost to the faith ; and as to East Anglia, the conver- 
sion of its king, Redwakl, had not been serious and 
permanent. No sooner liad he returned fi'om the 
visit to Ethel1)ert, during wliich he received baptism, 

* " Nee, licet auctoribus perditis, cxcitatura ad scelera viilgns potiiit 
roconigi. . . . Londonicnses episcopiim recipere iiolncrunt, idololatri.s 
iiiagis ]»ontifi(nbn8 sorvire gaiulentes. Xon cnim tanta crat ei, quanta 
patri ipsius r«'<^ni potestas, ut etiam iioleutibiis ac contradiceiitibus pa- 
gaiiis aiitistitom nmv posset ecclesiir reddere." — Bki>e, ii. 6, 7. 
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than he allowed hunself to be brought back to the 
worship of his fathers by the influence of his wife 
and his principal councillors ; but he made the same 
concession to the new religion which had been 
already accorded to it by a Roman emperor — a 
concession much more worthy of a Caesar of the 
Roman decadence than of the impetuous instincts 
of a barbarian king. He vouchsafed to assign to 
the Son of the only true God a place by the side of 
his Scandinavian deities, and established two altars 
in the same temple — the one for the sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ, and the other for the victims offered 
to the idols.^ 

Of all the conquests made by the envoys of Gre- 
gory, there remained now only a portion of the 
country and of the people of Kent suiTounding 
the two great monastic sanctuaries of Canterbury, 
— the metropolitan church dedicated to Christ, 
and the abbey of St Augustin, then bearing the 
names of St Peter and St Paul. Roman mission- 
aries, one after another, suc(*eeded to the govern- 
ment of these two monasteries, which were now the 
only centres in which the fire of Christian life still 
burned in England During more than a century 
all the abbots of St Augustin's monastery were 
chosen from among the Roman monks, and probably 

' ** Redicns domum, ab uxore ct quilmsdam pervoreis doi^toiibiis soduc- 
tns, in eodcin fano ct nltare habcrct ad sacrificiuiii Cliristi ct arulam ad 
victimas dcmonionini." — Dede, iii. 15. Dedc adds that in hl^ lifetime 
there was a king of East Aiiglia wlio in Ids cliildhood had seen tliat 
temple still standing. 
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from those wlio came from Mount Coelius to follow 
or join him.^ 

2d Feb. In the arehiepiscopal see, Laurence, who died 

three years after his reconciliation to the new king, 
624. was succeeded by Mellitus, who thus finally re- 
nounced all idea of again settling among the Saxons 

Meiiitua, of the cast. After Mellitus, who, though tortured 

Ju.<itiis, and •i/»-iii 

Honoriiw by the gout, showed an mdefatigable devotion to 

compan- . . 

ions aud his apostolic dutics, Justus, the bishop of Rochester, 



successora 



tfnltS- became archbishop. Like Augustin, he received 
terbury. ^j^^ i^cdlium, aloug with the privilege of ordaining 
bishops at his pleasure, a privilege conferred upon, 
him by the Pope Boniface V., careful, as his prede^ — 
cessor Boniface IV. had been, to maintain the mis^ - 
sion which Gregory had bequeathed to the speci 
charge of the Pontiff. The Pope had received lette: 
from King Eadbald which filled him with comfo 
and hope ; and in placing under the jurisdict 
of Archbishop Justus the English not only of KexL3 
Init of all the neighbouring kingdoms, he exhoii:o</ 
him to pei^scvcre with commendable patience in i\ie 
work of the redemption of the English people.- 

^ The succession of these abbots, as given by Thomas Elmhani in his 
chronicle ol" the Abbey of St AugiLstin, is as foHows : John, f 618 ; Rulini- 
anus, + C26 ; Gratiosus, t 638 ; this last, Rurrutnus nation^., as well as his 
successor Petronius, t 654 ; Nathaniel, *' quondam cum Mellito a Just<> 
a Konia ad Angliam destinatus,'' t 667 ; after him the celebrated Adrian, 
the African, whose successor Albin, elected in 708, was the first dc ga\U 
noMrcij says the historian, and was, moreover, the disciple of Adrian, a 
great Latinist, Hellenist, and collaborate ur of Bede. 

- **lIoc ilia repensatione vobis collatum est, qua injuncto niinisterio 
jugiter persistentes, laudabili patientia redemi^tionem gentis illius expe«'t- 
astis." — Hkdk, ii. S. 
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Justus occupied the archbishop s throne for three 624-627. 
years only, and was succeeded by Honorius, also a 
disciple of St Gregory and St Augustin, and the 
last of the companions of the great missionary who 
was to fill his place in the primacy of the new 
Christian kingdom. 

In the midst of these mistakes, perils, and diffi- The Nor- 

thiinibrion 

culties, and while the third successor of Augustin Saxons. 
maintained, as best he could, the remains of the 
Eoman mission in the still modest and often menaced 
metropolis of Canterbury, the horizon suddenly 
"brightened toward the north of England. An 
event occurred there which seemed to realise the 
first designs of St Gregory, and to open new and 
vast fields for the propagation of the gospel. It is 
in this northern region that the piiucipal interest 
of the great drama which gave England to the 
Church is henceforth to be concentrated. 



CHAPTER IV. 



FIRST MISSION IN NORTHUMBRU — ITS SUCCESSES 
AND ITS DISASTER — BISHOP PAULINUS AND 
KING EDWIN. 



£xtcnt and origin of the Anglo-Saxon settlements in Northnmbria 
thanks to their compatriot Bede, their history is better known thai 
that of the others.— Ida and EUa, foanders of the two kingdoms 
Deira andBemicia; Bamborongh and the Fair Traitress. — War of 
Northumbrians and Britons : Ethelfrid the Ravager, conqueror of 
Welsh and of the Scots under Aidan, the friend of St Columba. — 
win, representing the rival dynasty, a refugee in East Anglia ; on t 
point of being delivered over to his enemies, he is saved by the queei 
vision and promise. — He becomes king of Northumbria and Bretw; 
(la; list of IJretwaldas. — He marries the Christian Ethelburga, dang 





tor of tlie king of Kent. — Mission of Bishop Paulinus, who accor-^-i 
]>anie8 the ]>riuccss to York. — Infhience of women in the conversicz>;? 
of the Saxons. — Fniitloss preaching of Paulinus ; letters of Bonifiuc** 
V. to the king and queen. — Edwin saved from the poignard of an as- 
sa.ssin ; birth of his daughter ; war against the West Saxons. — Hesi- 
tation of Edwin ; la.st effort of Paulinus. — Edwin promises to accept 
the faith after consulting his parliament. — SiKieches of the high priest 
and of the chief japtain. — Baptism of Edwin and of his nobility.— 
Bishopric and monastic cathe<lral of York. — The king and the bishop 
labour for the conversion of the Northumbrians. — General baptism by 
immersion. — Paulinus to the south of the Humber. — Foundations of 
Southwell and Lincoln. — Consecmtion of Honorius, fourth successor of 
Augustin at Canterbuiy.— Letter of Pope Honorius to the two metro- 
politans and to King Edwin. — Prosperous reign of Edwin. — Conversion 
of East Anglia ; foundation of Edinburgh ; conquest of Angle.sea ; 
public security ; the >vomau and the foster-child ; the copjier cups ; 
the tufa of the Bretwahla. — League of the Saxons and Britons of Mer- 
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^ia against the Saxons of Northumbria : Cadwallon and Penda. — Ed- 
win is killed. — Flight of Pauliiiiis and Ethelbiirga. — Overthrow of 
C'hristianity in Northumbria and East Anglia. — Check of the Roman 
missionaries ; their virtues and their faults. — There remain to them 
only the metrojwlis and the abbey of St Augustin at (.'anter\)ury, 
whicli continue to be the two citadels of Roman influence. 



Of all the settlements made by the Teutonic con- ongin and 
cjuerors of Britain, that of tlie Angles to the north tiie king- 
of the river Humber, which seems to divide into two Nortumn- 

bria. 

parts the island of Great Britain, and from which 
is derived the name of Northumbria, was, beyond 
comparison, the most important. This kingdom 
occupied the whole eastern coast from the mouth 
of the Hiunber to the Firth of Forth, including 
the existing counties of York, Durham, and Nor- 
thumberland, with all the south-eastern portion of 
modem Scotland. To the west it extended to the 
borders of the British tenitories of Cambria and 
Strathclyde, and even approached, on the frontiers 
of Caledonia, that new kingdom of the Scots of 
Ireland which the great missionary Columba had 
just inaugurated. 

Northumbria was not merely the largest king- it8 history- 
dom of the Saxon Heptarchy — it is also that whose knowi 
history is the most animated, dramatic, and varied Northum- 

briau Bede. 

— the richest in interesting and original characters. 
It is that, in short, where the incidents of the am- 
version of the Anglo-Saxon conqueroi-s, and of the 
propagation of monastic institutions, appear to us 
in fullest light. This is natm\ally explained by the 
fact that it is the birthplace of the Venerable 
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Beclc. This great and honest historian — the Eng- ^ 
lish Gregory of Tours, and the father of British 
history — was bom and always lived in Northum- 
berland. Hence in his interesting narratives a 
natural prominence is given to the men and the 
affairs of his native region, along with an exact 
and detailed reproduction of the local traditions 
and personal recollections which he treasured up 
and repeated with such scrupulous care. 
547. Bede informs us that about a century after the 

first landing of the Saxons, imder Hengist, in the 
country^ of Kent, their neighbours, the Angles, cross- 
ing the North Sea, founded on the opposite coast 
of Britain two colonies, long distinct, sometimes.^^ 
united, but finally combined together under th 
name of Northumbria.^ The wall anciently raise 
by the Emperor Severus from the mouth of the^^ e 
Solway to that of the Tyne to check the Caledoni; 
incursions, was tlioir boundary. The oldest of th 
two kingdoms was that of the Bernicians to th 
Ida, fouiui- north. Their chic^f, Ida — who, like Hengist, claimec- ^ 
kingdom to bc a dcsceudant of Odin — established his resi — 

of BcTiiiciu. 

dence in a fortress which he called Bamborough, 
nfter his wife liebba, with that conjugal reverence 
80 often illustrated even among the most savage 
Gemians. The P)ritish bards, in retiu'n, have named 
this queen the Fair Traitress, because she Wiis of 
British origin, and fought in the foremost ranks on 

^ TnitcMl fiom 5JSS to 033 ; separated at the death of Edwin in 634 ; and 
reimite<l anew under OswaM and Oswv. 
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^Vie field of battle agaiust her countrymen/ The 
^Xnposing remains of this fortress, situated on a de- 
tached rock on the coast, still surprise and arrest 
t:hc traveller. From this point the invasion of the 
jingles spread over the fertile valleys of the Tweed 
and Tyne. 

The second colony, that of the Deirians, to the 
south, was concentrated principally in the valley of 
the Tees and in the extensive region which is now 
known as Yorkshire. The first chief of the Deiri- Eiia, 

ans of whom anything is known, was that Alia or the king- 

-.11 ^""^"^^^ 

Ella, whose name — pronounced by the young slaves ^^™v«« 

exposed for sale in the Forum — suggested to St 

Gregory the hope of soon hearing the Hallelujah 

echo through his kingdom.^ This region, to the 

north of the Humber, was precisely that which had 

sufiered most from the Caledonian incursions; and, 

according to some authors, the Saxons of Hengist, 

ciiUed in the character of allies by the Britons to 

their aid, were already established before the arrival 

of the Deirian colony. But Ida and his Angles 

would not in any character hold tenure under 

their Germanic compatriots from the south of the 

island, and instead of fightmg against the Picts or 

the Scots they leagued themselves with them to 

crush the ill-staiTcd Britons. 

Ida, who had twelve sons, and who reigned 647-569. 



* A. DK LA BoRDEiiiE, LuUcs (ks Brctons Iiisulaircn coiUre Ics Anglo' 
SaxoTiSt p. 155. 

* See ante, p. 330. 
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twelve yeaxs, used fire and sword against the 
natives with such animosity that the British baids 
sumamed him the Man of Fire, or the Great 
Burner. They withstood him to the last extrem- 
ity, and he fell in battle against them. But his 
688. grandson, Ethelfrid, took a terrible revenge. He 
was Ella's son-in-law ; and at the death of the lat- 
ter, and to the prejudice of the rights of the chiefs 
son, Ethelfrid reunited the two kingdoms of Deira 
and Bemicia, and mustering to his own standard 
all the Anglo-Saxons of Northumbria, he subdued 
or massacred a greater multitude of the Britons 
Ethelfrid than any other of the invading chiefs.^ He was, 
ager, says Bcdc, the ravaging wolf of Holy Writ : in the 
morning he devoured his prey, and in the evening 
he divided his spoil. The vanquished, who had 
called his grandfather the Burner, had only too 
good cause to call Ethelfrid the Ravager. 
Conqueror He had uot, liowcver, like his predecessors, the 
Scots and Caledonians for auxiliaries. They had become 

Britons. 

The great- Cluistiaus, tluiuks to tlic apostoUc zeal of Columba 

ness of •*■ 

Nortimm- r^j^^ \i[^ Irish missionaries I and far from second- 

t)na due to ' 

^^588-616 ^^S ^^^ pagan invaders, the Dalriadian Scots, re- 
cently estal )lislicd in Great Britain,^ came to the 
succour of the Britons, who were their fellow-Chris- 
tians. Their king, Aidan — the same who had been 

^ ** Nemo in tribiinis, nemo in regibus plures eonim terras, extennina- 
tis vol subjugatis indigonis, aut tributarias genti Anglorum, aut habita- 
bilcs fecit." — Bedk, i. 34. 

2 ** Rex Scotoruni qui Britinniam inhabitant" — IbuL See anlc, 
p. 1G3. 
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oonsecrated by Columba, the monastic apostle of 
CJaledonia — marched against Ethelfrid at the head 
of a numerous army. But his friend, the holy 
monk of lona, was no longer there, as of old,^ to 
protect him with his prayers, and aid him with his 
ardent sympathies. The Scots and the Saxons met 603. 
at Degstane, near the existing frontier of England 
and Scotland. After a desperate struggle the Scots 
army was cut to pieces ; and this defeat put an end 
for ever to any desire on the part of the northern 
Celts to undertake the defence of their brethren of 
the south against the Teutonic conquerors. 

Having conquered the Scots, the formidable hea- w or 6I8. 
then threw himself on the Britons of Wales ; and 
it was then that he fulfilled the prophecy of Au- 
gustin by exterminating the twelve hundred monks 
of Bangor. After tliis he completed the conquest 
of Northumbria, and fell, ten years later, in an 
encounter with his coimtrymen, the East Angles, 
under the command of that King Redwald whom 
we have seen professing Christianity for a time to 
please King Ethelbert.^ 

East Anglia, as the name itself indicates, was 
occupied by a colony of the same race as the Angles 
of Northumbria. On the death of the first Cliris- eie. 
tian king of Kent, Redwald inherited the title of 
Bretwald<a, wliich gave him a certain military su- 
premacy over the whole iVnglo-Saxon federation. 
He had given shelter to the son of Ella, who, while 

' See ante, p. 183. 2 g^Q ^^^^ p, 409. 
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still a child, had beeu dethroned by his brother-in- 
Edwin, law, the terrible Ethelfrid. Tliis young prince, 

brother-in- n -n i -^ o ir 

law of named Edwin, grew up at Redwalds court, and 

Ethelfrid, . 

but repre- had cveu bccu maiTied to the daughter of his pro- 

fienting the o ^ 

S^^y, tector. Etlielfrid, seeing in him a rival and a suc- 
refu^e cessor, employed by turns threats and bribes to 
S2t ^^^ induce Redwald to surrender the royal exile. The 
^ ^' East Anglian prince was on the point of yielding, 
when one of the friends of Edwin came by night to 
apprise him of his danger, and ojfiFered to conduct 
him to a place of refuge, where neither Redwald nor 
Ethelfrid should be able to discover him. "No," 
replied the young and generous exile, " I thank you 
for your goodwill, but I shall do nothing. Why 
should I begin again to wander a vagabond through 
every part of the island, as I have too much done ? 
If I must die, let it be rather by the hand of tliis 
givat king than by that of a meaner man/' Not- 
withstanding, moved and agitated by the news, he 
went out, and seated himself on a rock before the 
pnlace, where he remained for a long time alone 
and unnoticed, a prey to agonising uncertaint}^^ 
vision and AH at oiicc hc bchcld before him, in the midst of 
Etiwin. the darkness, a man whose countenance and dress 
were unknown to him, who asked him what he did 
there alone in the night, and added, " What wilt 

* ** Si ergo vis, liac ipse lioi-a to educain. . . . Gratias quidom ago 
bencvolentiie tuiu. . . . Quia potius, si iiioriturus sum, ille me magis 
quaiii ignol)ilior quisquam uiorti tradat. . . . Solus ipse moestus in la- 
pidc pcrvigil . . . rum diu tacitus mentis augoribus ct cajco carperetur 
igni." — Bedk, ii. 12. 
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thou promise to him who shall rid thee of thy grief, 
by dissuading Eedwald from delivering thee up to 
thy enemies, or doing thee any harm ? " " All that 
may ever be in my power," answered Edwin. "And 
if," continued the unknown, " he promised to make 
thee king, and a king more powerful than all yom- 
ancestors, and all the other kings in England?" 
Edwin promised anew that his gi-atitude would be 
commensurate with such a service. " Then,^' said 
the stranger, " if he who shall have exactly fore- 
told to you such great fortunes, ojBFers you counsels 
more useful for your welfare and your life than 
any of your fathers or kinsmen have ever re- 
ceived, do you consent to follow them ? " The exUe 
swore that he would implicitly obey him by whom 
lie should be rescued from such great peril and 
made king. 

Thereupon the imknown placed his right hand 
upon his head, saying, " When a like sign shall be 
shown thee, then recall this liour — thy words and 
thy promise." With this he disappeared so sud- 
denly, that Edwin believed he had spoken not with 
a man but with a spuit.^ A moment after his 
fiiend came running to announ(*e that he had no 
longer anything to fear, and that King Redwald, 



* ** Quid mercis dare velis ei qui. . . . Quid si ctiani regcm te futu- 
rum . . . ita ut omnes qui autc te reges in geiite Anglorum fuerant po- 
tcstate transcendas. . . . Turn ille tei-tio : Si autem qui tibi tanta talia- 
que dona veraciter pra*dixcrit. . , . Cum hoc ergo tibi signum advcnerit, 
memento hujus temporis, ac loquehc nostr<is et ea qua' nunc proinittis 
adimplere no differaH. His dictis, ut ferunt, repento difiparuit." — Bedr. 
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having confided his project to the queen, had been 
dissuaded by her from his breach of faith. 

This princess, whose name has been unfortunately 
forgotten, had, like most of the Anglo-Saxon women, 
an all-powerful influence in the heart of her hus- 
band. More happily inspired than when she had 
induced him to renoimcc the baptism Av^tich he had 
received when with Ethelbert,^ she showed him 
how unworthy it would be to sell for gold his soul, 
and what is more, his honour, which she esteemed 
the most precious of all jewels.^ 

Edwin he- Under the generous influence of the queen, Red- 
comes king ^ ^ 

of the wald not only refused to give up the exiled prince, 
brians. j^y^ having scut back the ambassadors intrusted 
with the costly presents of Ethelfrid, he declared 
war against him. The result was that, Ethelfrid 
616. having been defeated and slain, Edwin was estab- 
lished as king in Northumbria by his protector Red- 
wald, who was now the chief of the Anglo-Saxon 
federation. The sons of Ethelfrid, although, on 
the mother's side, nephews of the new king, were 
ol)liged to fly, like Edwin himself in his youtli. 
They went for refuge to the Dah'iadian Scot*?, 
whose apostle Columba had l)een. We shall pre- 
sently see what resulted from this exile, to Nor- 
thumbria and the whole of England. 

* See ankf p. 419. 

2 ** PostquaiH cogitationem suam rcgiua^ in secrete revelavit, revocavit 
eum ille ab intentione . . . aiiniionons quia nulla ratione conveniat . . . 
inniio liJem suani, (juiu omnibus onianientis pretiosior est aiiiore iH?cnni;v 
pcniere."— IJepk, Ioc. cU. 
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Like his brother-in-law Ethelfrid, Edwin reigned 
over the two united kingdoms of Deira and Ber- 
nicia; and, like him, he waged a vigorous war 
against the Britons of Wales. Having thus become ^4- 
the dreaded chief of the Angles of the North, he 
found himself esteemed and sought after by the 
East Angles, who on the death of their king, Eed- 
wald, ojBFered him the sovereignty. But Edwin 
preferred to repay the protection which he had 
received fix)m Redwald and his wife by leaving 
the kingdom of East Anglia to their son. He re- Edwin be- 
served, however, the military supremacy which Bretwaida. 
Redwald had exercised, as well as the title of 
•Bretwaida, which had passed from the king of 
Kent to the king of East Anglia, but which, after 
being held by Edwin, was to remain always at- 
tached to the Northumbrian monarchy. 

We have no precise information regarding tlie 
origin or the nature of the authority with which 
the Bretwaida was invested. It is apparent only 
that this authority, at first of a temporary and 
exclusively militaiy character, extended, after the 
conversion of the different kingdoms of the Heptar- 
chy, to ecclesiastical affairs. It is evident also that 
it added to the royal dignity the prestige of a real 
supremacy, all the more sought after that it was 
probably conferred, not only by the vote of the other 
kings, but of all the chiefs of the Saxon nobility.^ 

Thus then was accomplished the mysterious pre- 

* The ealdormen — those whom Bede calls primates trihuni, Bede givcR 
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diction of Edwin's nocturnal visitor ; he was now 
a king, and more powerful than any of the English 
kings before hini. For the supremacy of the Bret- 
walda, added to the vast extent of country occu- 
pied by the Angles of the North and East, secured 
to the king of Northumbria a preponderance alto- 
gether different from that of the petty kings of the 
South who had borne the title before him. Hav- 
ing reached this unhoped-for elevation, and hav- 
ing lost his first wife, a daughter of the king of 
He marries East Auglia, lic sought a sccoud bride, and asked 
terofthe in marriaffc the sister of the king of Kent, th 

first Chris- ^ ° 

tun kiiig of daughter of Ethelbert and Bertha, a descendant a 
Hengist and Odin through her father, and of S 
Clotilda through her mother. She was call 
Ethelburga — that is, noble protectress; for thi 
w^ord Ethel, which appears so often in Anglo-Saxo 
names, is simply, as has been already remarke 
the German edcl, noble. Her brother Eadba]( 

the following as the succession of chiefs of the Anglo-Saxon federatioiM 
up to the time when the title of Bretwalda became extinct : — 

About 500, Ella, king of Sussex. 
,, 577, Ceawlin, king of Wessex. 
590, Ethelbert, king of Kent. 
616, Redwald, king of East Anglia. 
624, Edwin, \ 

635, Oswald, \ kings of Northumbria. 
645, Oswy, ) 

liappenberg believes, with every appeamnce of reason, that after tbe 
death of Oswy, in 670, the authority of the Hretwalda passed to Wulf here, 
king of Mercia, whose supremacy over the king of Essex is proved by 
Bode himself, iii. 30. Mackintosh interprets the term Brct-tcalda by 
that of (loinptf'ur or arbiter {wuh.irr) of the Britons ; but he gives no 
sjitisfactory n»ason for that etymology. 
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'^xought back by Archbishop Laurence to the 
hristian faith, at first refused the demand of the 
ling of Northumbria. He answered that it waa 
ipossiblc for him to betroth a Christian virgin to 
pagan, lest the faith and the sacraments of the 
'true God should be profaned by making her live 
^with a king who was a stranger to His worship. 
Tar from being offended at this refusal, Edwin 
"promised that, if the princess was granted to him, 
he would do nothing against the faith that she 
professed; but, on the contrary, she might freely 
observe all the rites of her religion, along with all 
H^ho might accompany her to his kingdom — men 
or women, priests or laymen. He added that he 
*V"ould not himself refuse to embrace his wife's 
-^^'^^Ugion, if after having had it examined by the 
of his council he found it to be more holy 
more worthy of God than his own.^ 
It was on these conditions that her mother 
jrtha had left her country and her Merovingian 
family to cross the sea and wed the king of Kent. 
JL'he conversion of that kingdom had been the 
^reward of her sacrifice. Ethelburga, destined, like 
her mother, and still more than she, to l^e the 
means of introducing a whole people to the know- 
ledge of Christianity, followed the maternal ex- 
ample. She furnishes us with a new proof of the 

1 ** Nee abncgavit se etiam camdcm subitiinim esse rcligionem si timcii 
ezamiData a pnidentibus saiictior et Deo digiiior posset iiiveniri." — Bedr, 
ii. 9. 

VOL. IIL 2 E 
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lofty part assigned to women in the history of the 
Gennanic races, and of the noble and touching 
influence attributed to them. In England as 
in France, and everywhere, it is ever through 
the fervour and devotion of Christian women 
that the victories of the Church are attempted 
or achieved. 

But the royal virgin was intrusted to the North- 
umbrians, only under the guardianship of a bishop 
charged to preserve her from all pagan pollution, 
by his exhortations, and also by the daily celebra- 
tion of the heavenly mysteries. The king, accord- 
ing to Bode, had thus to espouse the bishop at the 
same time as the princess.* 
Bishop This bishop, by name Paulinus, was one of those 

Paulinus. 

stul sui-viving Koman monks who had been sent 
by St Gregory to the aid of Augustin. He had 
been twenty-five year's a missionary in the soutli 
21st July of CJreat Britaiu, before he wa.s consecrated bishoi) 
of Nortliinnbria by the third successor of Augus- 
tin at (.■anterbury. Having arrived with Ethel- 
burga in Edwins kingdom, and having married 
tli(;ni, lie longed to see the whole of the unknown 
nation amongst whom lie had come to pitch his 
t^^nt, es])ouRed to Christ. Unlike Augustin, after his 
landing on the shores of Kent, it is expressly stilted 
that Paulinus was disposed to act upon the North- 
imibrian p(M)ple before atteni})ting the conversion 

* ** Onlinatus episoopus . . . sic cnm pnvfata virj^nc ad regem qua.si 
comes copuhu carnalis advenit."— Bede, ii. 9. 
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of the king.^ He laboured with all his might to 
add some Northumbrian converts to the small com- 
pany of the faithful that had accompanied the queen. 
But his efforts were for a long time fruitless ; he 
was permitted to preach, but no one was converted. 

In the mean time the successors of St Gregory interven- 
watched over his work with that wonderful and Pope soui- 

face V. 

unwearying perseverance which is characteristic of with the 
the Holy See. Boniface V., at the suggestion, no ^^^^™" 
doubt, of Paulinus, addressed two letters to the 
king and queen of Northumbria, which recall those 22d Oct. 
of Gregory to the king and queen of Kent. He 
exhorted the glorious king of the EngUsh, as he 
calls him, to follow the example of so many other 
emperors and kings, and especially of his brother- 
in-law Eadbald, in submitting himself to the true 
God, and not to let himself be separated, in the 
future, from that dear half of himself, who had 
already received in baptism the pledge of eternal 
bliss.^ He conjured the queen to neglect no eflfort 
to soften and inflame the hard and cold heart of 
her husband, to make him understand the beauty 
of the mysteries in which she believed, and the 
rich reward which she had found in her own 
regeneration, to the end that they twain whom 

1 " Toto animo intendcns ut gcntcm quam adibat, ad cognitioncni 
veritatiH adyocans, nni viro sponfto virginem castani exhiberct Chrifito. 
. . . Laborayit miiltum ut . . . aliquos, si forte poRsut^ de paf^nifl ad 
fidei gratiam pnedicando converteret."~BFj)E, ii. 9. 

' *' GlorioBam conjugem vestram, quce vestri corporis pars esse dignos- 
citur, a^temitatis pnemio per sancti haptismatis regciierationem illuiiii- 
natam."— /6W. 
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human love had made one flesh here below, might 
dwell together in another life, united in an indis- 
soluble union.^ To his letters he added some mo- 
dest presents, wliich testified assuredly either his ^ 
poverty or the simplicity of the times : for thc^ 
king, a linen shirt embroidered with gold and c^ 
woollen cloak from the east; for the queen, 
silver mirror and an ivory comb; for both, tl 
blessing of their protector St Peter. 

But neither the letters of the pope, nor the 
mons of the bishop, nor the importunities of tVie 
queen, prevailed to triumph over the doubts o/ 
Edwin. A providential event, however, occurrec/ 
Edwin to shakc, without absolutely convincing him. On 

saved from .^^r^.^n.^^ 

the dagger the Jliastcr-day alter his mamage an assassm, sent 
saasin. bv the king of the West Saxons, made his way to 

20th April /,.,,, ' 

626. the king, and, under the pretext of communicating 

a message from his master, tried to stab him with 
a double-edged poisoned dagger, which he held 
hidden under his dress. Prompted by that heroics 
devotion for tlioir princes, which among all th(^ 
Germanic barbarians coexisted with continual re- 
volts iigainst tliem, a lord named Lilla, having 
no shield at hand, threw himself between hLs 
king and the assassin, who struck with such force 

* ** lusiste ergo, gloriosa filia, et summis conatibus duritiam cordis 
.... insinuatione molliro dematura. ... In undcns scnsibns ejus 
.... quautuiu sit admirabile quod rciiata prajmium consequi nieruisti. 
Frigiditatem cordis . . . succende. . . . Ut qnos copulatio camalis 
atlcctus uimiu quodara niodo corpus exhibuissc monstratur, hos quotpie 
unitas fidei ctiam post hujus vitiu transitum in perpetua socictate con- 
servet."— liEDE, loc. cit. 
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that his weapon reached Edwin even through the 
>ody of his faithful friend.* The same night, the 
light of the greatest of Christian festivals, the 
jueen was delivered of a daughter. While Edwin 
^as rendering thanks to his gods for the birth of 
lis first-bom, the Bishop Paulinus began, on his 
>art, to thank the Lord Christ, assuring the king 
:hat it was He who by His prayei's to the true God 
dad obtained that the queen should bear her first 
child without mishap, and almost without pain. 
The king, less moved by the mortal danger that he 
had just escaped, than by the joy of being a father 
without peril or hurt to his beloved Ethelburga, 
wras charmed by the words of Paulinus, and pro- 
xiised to renounce his idols for the service of Christ, 
f Christ granted him life and victory in the war 
fcvhich he was about to wage against the king wlio 
liad tried to procure his assassination. As a pledge Birtii and 
rf his good faith, he gave the new-bom child to the the iiret- 
bishop, that he might consecrate her to Christ. Edwin. 
This first child of the king, the first native Chris- 
tian of the Northumbrian nation,^ was baptised on 
Whitsunday (Pentecost), along with eleven persons 



* *' Missus a rcge . . . nomino Cuichelmo . . . qui habcbat sicam 
bicipitem toxicatam. . . . Minister rcgi amicissimiis . . . nou habeus 
scutum . . . mox intcrposuit corpus suuni auto ictum pungentis^ scd 
tanta vi hostls ferrum infixit, ut per corpus militis occisi etiam rcgem 
vulnerarct." — Bkdf:, loc. cit. 

* •* Ut regina sospcs absque dolore gravi sobolem procrearet. . . . 
Prima de gente Nordanhymbrorum." — Hede, loc. cit. She married King 
Oswy, one of her father's successors. AVe shall see her take a part in the 
struggle between the monastic and the Celtic influence in Northumbria. 
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of the royal household. She was named Eanfleda, 
and was destined, like most of the Anglo-Saxon 
princesses, to exercise an influence over tlie destiny 
of her country. 

Edwin came back victorious from his struggle with 
the guilty king. On his return to Northumbrian 
though since giving his promise he had ceased to 
worship idols, he would not at once, and without 
further reflection, receive the sacraments of the 
Christian faith. But he made Paulinus give him 
more fully, what Bede calls, the reasons of his be- 
lief. He frequently conferred with the wisest and 
l)est instructed of his nobles upon the part which 
they would counsel him to take. Finally, being 
by nature a- man sagacious and reflective, he passed 
long hours in solitude — ^his lips indeed closed, but 
discussing many things in the depths of his heart, 
and examining without intermission which religion 
he ought to prefer.^ 

Tlie history of the Church, if I mistake not, ofters 
no other example of an equally long and conscien- 
tious hesitation on the part of a j^agan king. They 
all appear equally prompt alike for persecution or 
for conversion. Edwin, as the testimony of an in- 
contestable authority reveals him to us, experienced 

^ ** Non statim et incousulto sacramenta fidei perfiperc voluit. . . . 
Venim primo diligentius . . . rationora fidei ediscere et cum suis pri- 
matibus (luos sapientiores noverut, curavit conferrc, quoil do his agendnni 
arbitrarentur. Sod et ipso cum esset vir natura sagacissimus, ssopc diu 
8olus residens, ore quidem tacito, sed in iutimis cordis multa sccum col- 
loqueiis, quod sibi essct faciendum, quic religio servanda tractabat." — 
Bedi-:, Ioc. cU. 
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all the humble efforts, the delicate scruples, of the 
modem conscience. A true priest has said with 
justice : " This intellectual travail of a bai-barian 
moves and touches us. We follow with sympathy 
the searcher in his hesitations; we suflfer in his 
peqJexities ; we feel that this soul is a sincere 
one, and we love it'' ^ 

Meanwhile Paulinus saw time passing away 
without the word of God wliich he preached be- 
ing listened to, and without Edwin being able to 
bow the pride of his intelligence before the divine 
humility of the cross. Being informed of the pro- 
phecy and the promise which had put an end to 
the exile of the king, he believed that the moment 
for recalling them to him had come.* One day 
when Edwin was seated by himself, meditating in 
the secret of his own heart upon the religion w^hich 
he ought to follow, the bishop entered suddenly 
and placed his right hand upon his head, as the 
unknown had done in the vision, asking him if he 
recognised that sign.* The king, trembling, would 



* GoRiNi, Dffense de VEglise, vol. ii. p. 87. Nothing in this excellent 
work can surpass the author's refutation^ step by step, of M. Augustin 
Thierry's narrative of the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons. Compare 
Fabeb, Life of St Edtmn, 1844, in the series of Lives of the English Saints. 

' According to M. Thierry, ** tliis secret had probably escaped Edwin 
among the confidences of the nuptial couch.'* Bede says exactly the 
contrary, though without affirming anything. ''Tandem nt verisimile 
videtur didicit (Paulinus) in spiritiif quod vel quale esset oraculum regi 
quondam coelitus ostensum." — Bede, ii. 12. 

' "Cum videret difficulter posse sublimitatcm animi rcgalis ad humili- 
tatem . . . vivificse crucis inclinari. . . , Cum horis competentibus soli- 
tarius sederet, quid agendum sibi esset, qua; religio scqucuda sedulus 
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LMt effort have thrown himself at the feet of Paulinus, but ci 
inus. he raised him up, and said gently, " You are now ^> 
delivered by God's goodness from the enemies thatd 
you feared. He has given you the kingdom whiclLa: 
you desired. Kemember to accomplish your thirds 
promise, which binds you to receive the faith an 
to keep its commandments. It is thus only that! 
after being enriched with the divine favour here^ 
you will be able to enter with God into the fellow- 
ship of the eternal kingdom." 
The king " Yes," auswcrcd Edwin at length, " I feel it ; I 
couvereion oufflit to bc, and I will be, a Christian." But, always 

after hav- ^ . i . i i 

ing con- true to his characteristic moderation, he stipulated 

suited Par- ' ^ 

uameut. Q^jy for liimsclf Hc said that he would confer 
with his great nobles, liis friends, and his council- 
lors, in order that, if they decided to believe as he 
did, they should be all together consecrated to 
Christ in the fountain of life. 

DisciLssion Pauliuus haviu^]^ expressed liis approval of tliis 

ill the as- . . 

Mombiy. proposal, the Northumbrian parliament, or, as it was 
then called, the council of sages {witena-gemot), was 
asseinl)led near to a sanctuaiy of the national wor- 
ship, already celebrated in the time of the Komans 
and Britons, at Godmundham, hard by the gates of 
York. Each member of this gi'eat national council 
was, in his turn, asked his opinion of the new doc- 
trine and worship.^ The first who answered was 

Hccuni i[)se scrutnri cousnessot, iiigrcdioiis ad eiiin qundani die vir Dei." — 
lU:i)E, ii. 1-2. 

^ "Qiii])U.s auditis ut rex suscij)cie sc fidom et velle et dol>cre respoiidc- 
hat. Venim udhuc ciiiii aiiiicis priiieiinbiis, et cousiliariis suis sesc de 
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^he high priest of the idols, by name Coifi, a singu- 
lar and somewhat cynical personage. " My opinion," 
said he, " is most certainly that the religion which 
we have hitherto followed is worth nothing ; and 
this is my reason. Not one of yom* subjects has 
served our gods with more zeal than I have, and 
notwithstanding, there are many of your people 
who have received from you far greater gifts and 
dignities. But if our gods were not good for no- 
thing, they would have done something for me who 
have served them so well. If then, after ripe 
examination, you have found this new religion 
which is preached to us more efficacious, let us has- 
ten to adopt it.' ^ 

One of the great chiefs held different language, 
in which are revealed to us that religious elevation 
and poetic melancholy wherewith the minds of these 
Germanic heathens were often imbued. " You re- 
member, perhaps," said he to the king, " what some- 
times happens in the winter evenings whilst you 
are at supper with your caldormen and thanes ;^ 
while the good fire bums within, and it rains and 
snows, and the wind howls without, a sparrow enters 
at the one door and flies out quickly at the other. 

hoc collatiinim esse diccbat. . . . Ilabito cniin cum sapicntibus consilio, 
sciscitabatur singillatim ab omnibus, quails sibi doctrina eatenus inaudita 
. . . viderctur. . . . His siniilia et caetcri majorcs natu ac regis cousili- 
arii proscfiuobantur. " — Bede, ii. 13. 

^ ** Profiteor quia nihil omnino virtutis, nihil utilitatis religio ilia quam 
hucosque tenuimus. ... Si autem Dii aliquid valcrcnt" — Ihid. 

2 •* Cum ducibus ac ministris tuis." **J//< thi/ncm Ealdonminnum and 
Tfugnujii^*^ is Kiug Alfred's Anglo-Saxon translation of the words of Bcde. 
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During that rapid passage it is sheltered &om the 
rain and cold; but after that brief and pleasant 
moment it disappears, and from winter returns to 
winter again. Such seems to me to be the life of 
man, and his career but a brief moment between 
that which goes before and that which follows after, -^ 
and of which we know nothing. If, then, the new 
doctrine can teach us something certain, it deserves---, 
to be followed/' ^ 

After much discourse of the same tendency, foit* 
the assembly seems to have been unanimous^ th^ 
high priest Coifi spoke again with a loftier inspira- 
tion than that of his first worda He expressed the 
desire to hear Paulinus speak of the God whose 
envoy he professed to be. The bishop, with permis- 
sion of the king, addressed the assembly. When he 
had finished, the high priest cried, " For a long time 
I have understood the nothingness of all that we 
worshipped, for the more I endeavoured to search 
for truth in it the less I found it ; but now I declare 
without reserve that in this preaching I see the 
shining of the truth, which gives life and salvation 
and eternal blessedness. I vote, then, that we give 
up at once to fire and to the curse the altars which 
we have so uselessly consecrated.^' ^ The king im- 



^ "Alius optimatum regis subdidit : Talis mihi videtur, rex, vita hoiui- 
imin , . . quale cum to rcsidente ad ccenam acoenso foco in media et 
calido effecto cocnaculo . . . a<lveniens unus passerum domum citissime 
pcrv'olaverit . . . mox de hieme in hieraem regrediens." — Bede, ii. 13. 

^ ** Undo suggero, o rex, ut t<?mpla et altaria qure sine fructu utilitatis 
sacra vinius ocius anathcmati et igni contradanius. " — Bede, ii. 3. 
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mediately made a public declaration that he adhered 
to the gospel preached by Paulinus — ^that he re- 
nounced idolatry and adopted the faith of Christ. 
**But who/' asked the king, "will be the first to 
overthrow the altars of the ancient gods, and to pro- 
fane their sacred precincts V " I,'' replied the high 
priest ; whereupon he prayed the king to give him 
arms and a stallion, that he might the more thor- 
oughly violate the rule of his order, which forbade 
him to carry arms and to mount ought but a mare. 
Mounted on the king's steed, girt with a sword, and 
lance in hand, he galloped towards the idols, and 
in the sight of all the people, who believed him to 
be beside himself, he dashed his lance into the in- 
terior of their temple. The profaning steel buried 
itself in the wall ; to the surprise of the spectators, 
the gods were silent, and the sacrilege remained un- 
punished. Then the people, at the command of the 
high priest, proceeded to overthrow and bum the 
temple.^ 

These things occurred in the eleventh year o/ Baptism 
Edwin's reign. The whole Northumbrian nobility Edwin, and 

of the no- 

and a large part of the people followed the example ^^^y- 
of the king, who was baptised with much solem- 
nity on Easter-day (627) by Paulinus at York, in a 12th Apru 
wooden church, built in haste while the catechu- 
mens were prepared for baptism.^ Immediately 

* " nie respondit : Ej^o. . . . Rogavit sibi regem anna dare et equnm 
omissarium quern ascendcns . . . pergebat ad idola." — Bede, ii. 8. Com- 
pare the Saxon version quoted by Lingard, i. 30. 

s ** Accepit rox cum cunctis gentis suae nobilibus ac plobe perplurima 
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afterwards he built around this improvised sanc- 
tuary a large church in stone, which he had not 
time to finish, but which has since become the 
splendid Minster of York, and the metropolitan 
church of the north of England. The town of 
York had l^cen already celebrated in the times of 
the Komans. The Emperor Severus and the father-* 
of Constantine had died there. The Northumbri- 
ans had made it their capital, and Edwin there 
placed the seat of the episcopate filled by his 
teacher Paulinus. Thus was realised the grand 
design of Gregory, who, thirty years before, at the 
commencement of the English mission, had in- 
structed Augustin to send a bishop to York, and 
to invest him with the jurisdiction of metropolitan 
over the twelve suflfragan bishoprics which in ima- 
gination he already saw founded in the north of 
the country conquered by the Anglo-Saxons/ 
627-633. The king and the bishop lal30ured together for 
six years for the conversion of the Northimibrian 
people, and even of the English population of the 
neighbouring regions. The chiefs of the nobility 
and the principal servants of the king were the fii^t 
to receive baptism, together with the sons of Ed- 
win's first marriage. The example of a king was, 



fiilem et lavacnim. . . . Ipse doctori et antistiti suo Paulino scdcm cpis- 
copatus donavit. . . . Baptizatus est ibi sed et alii nobiles et re^i viri 
non pauci." — TJkde, ii. 14. 

^ "Qui tuie subjaceant ditioni . . . it^ duntaxat ut si cadem civitas 
cum finitiiuis locis verbuni Dei receperit, ipse quoque XII episcopos or- 
dinet, et ractropolitani honorc perfmatur." — 15ede, i. 29. 
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however, far from being enough, among the Anglo- 
Saxons, to determine the conversion of a whole 
people ; and the first Christian king and the first 
bishop of Northumbria did not, any more than Ethel- 
bert and Augustin, think of employing undue con- 
straint. Doubtless it required more than one efibrt 
on their part to overcome the roughness, the ignor- 
ance, the indifference of the heathen Saxons. But The king 

and bishop 

they had, at the same time, much encouragement, ^^^r to- 
for the fervour of the people and their anxiety for *^« ^^^' , 

^ ^ J version of 

baptism were often wonderful. Paulinus having ^^^^" 
gone with the king and queen, who several times 
accompanied him on his missions, to a royal villa 
far to the north, they remained there, all three, for 
tliirty-six days together, and during the whole of 
t]iat time the bishop did nothing else from morning 
t.ill night than catechise the crowds that gathered 
from all the villages around, and afterwards baptise Baptism 
them in the river which flowed close by. At the by immer- 

sion. 

opposite extremity of the country, to the south, the 
name of Jordan is still given to a portion of the 
course of the river Derwent, near the old Eoman 
ford of Malton, in memory of the numerous subjects 
of Edwin that were there baptised by the Roman 
missionary.^ Everywhere he baptised in the rivers 
or streams, for there was no time to build churches.* 
However, he built, near Edwin's principal palace, a 

1 Tht Times of 17th March 1865. 

' The Glen in Northumberland, the Swale, and especially the Der- 
went, in Yorkshire, are still mentioned among the rivers in wliich the 
bishop baptised thousands of converts by immersion. 
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stone churcli, whose calcined ruins were still visible 
after the Kefonnation, aa weU as a large cross, with 
this inscription : Pmdinus hie prcedicavit et cele- 
hravit} 

Passing the frontiers of the Northumbrian king- 
dom, Paulinus continued his evangelistic course 
among the Angles settled to the south of the 
Humber, in the maritime province of Lindsay^ 
There also he baptised many people in the Trent 7 
and long afterwards, old men, who had in their 
childhood received baptism at his hands, recalled 
with reverent tenderness the venerable and awe- 
inspiring stranger, whose lofty and stooping form, 
black hair, aquiline nose, and emaciated but im- 
posing features, impressed themselves on every be- 
holder, and proclaimed his southern origin.^ The 
beautiful monastic church of Southwell consecrates 
the memory of the scene of one of those multitud- 
He com- inous baptlsms ; and it is to the mission of Bishoi) 

niences the i»«iittt 

Cathedral Pauliuus ou tliis sidc tlic Humber that wc trace the 
foundation of that magnificent Cathedral of Lin- 
coln, which rivals our noble Cathedral of Laon in 
its position, and even surpasses it in grandeur, and 
perhaps in beauty.^ 

* At Dewsbiiry, on the banks of the Calder. Alford, AnnaleM Anglo- 
SaxonuVj ap. I^ollani)., vol. vi. Oct, p. 118. 

2 "Qucmdam seniorem . . . baptizatum a Paulino . . . pnesente rego 
Adwino. . . . Quoniam effigiera ejusdem Paulini referre asset solitiis. . . . 
Vir longiE statuni?, paululum incurvus, nigro capillo, facie macilenta, uaso 
adunco perenni, veuerabilis simul et terribilis aspectu."-:-BEDE, ii. 16. 

* All the most beautiful religious edifices of England — York, Lincoln, 
and Southwell — trace their origin to the episcopate of Paulinus. — Faber, 
op. cit. 
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It was in the stone church (Bede always notes And there 

1 . 1 .J p 11 V 1 •! 1 Tfc i» consecrates 

this detail most careiully) built by Paulinus at the fifth 

J f J Archbishop 

Lincoln, after the conversion of the chief Saxon of?f conter- 

buiy. 

that town, with all his house, that the metropolitan ^28. 
bishop of York had to proceed to the consecration 
of the fourth successor of Augustin in the metro- 
politan see of Canterbury. Honorius was, like 
Paulinus, a monk of Mount Coelius at Kome, and 
one of the first companions of St Augustin in his 
xnission to England. He was a disciple of St 
Cxregory, and had learned from the great pontiff 
^he art of music, and it was he who led the choir 
of monks on the occasion of the first entrance of 
the missionaries, thirty years before, at Canterbury.^ 
The Pope then reigning was also named Honorius, 625-640. 
first of that name. He sent the pallium to each 
of the two meti-opolitans, and ordained that when 
Ood should take to himself one of the two, the 
cither should appoint a successor, in order to avoid 
'tlie delay of a reference to Kome, so difficult by 
Reason of the great distance to be travelled by sea 
nnA land. In the eloquent letter which accom- 
panied the pallmm, he reminds the new archbishop 
that the great Pope Gregory had been his master, 
and should ever be his model, and that the whole 
work of the archbishops, his predecessors, had been 
but the fruit of the zeal of that incomparable 
pontifi".^ 

^ Hook, Lives of the Archbishops, pp. 53, 111. 

' " Dilectissimo fratri Honorio Honorius. . . . Exoramns at vestram 
dilectionem in prasdicatiouc Evangelii laborantcm ct fnictificantem sec- 
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The Pope wrote also to King Edwin to congrat- 
ulate him on his conversion and on the ardour and 
sincerity of his faith, and to exhort him to read 
much in the works of St Gregory, whom he calls 
the Preacher of the English, and whom he recom- 
mends the king to take for his perpetual intercessor* 
with God.^ But when this letter reached England,^ 
Edwin was no more. 
Proeperitv The six ycars which passed between his conver- 
cenceof siou and his death may certainly be reckoned 

the reign ^ *" 

of Edwin, among the most glorious and happy that it was 
ever given to any Anglo-Saxon prince to know. 
He speedily raised Northumbria to the head of the 
Heptarchy. On the south, his ardent zeal for the 
faith which he had embraced after such ripe reflec- 
tion extended its influence even to the populations 
which, without being subjected to his direct autho- 
rity, yet belonged to the same race as his subjects. 
Conversion The East Anglcs, as we have seen, had ofiered him 
Angles. their crown, and he had refused it. But he used 
his influence over the young king, who owed to 

tantemquc niagistri et capitis sui sancti Gregorii regiilam perpeti stabili- 
tate confinnet (redemptor) . . . ut fide et opere, in timore Dei ct cari- 
tatc, vcstra ad(iuisitio decessorumque vcstronim qnoo per Domini Gregorii 
exordia pullulata convalesccndo aniplius extendatur . . . longa terraram 
niarisqiie intervalla, qua^ inter nos ac vos obsistunt, ac et nos condescen- 
dere cocgcnint, ut nulla possit ecclesiarum vestrarum jactura per cujus- 
libet occasionis obtentum quoque modo provenire : sed potius commissi 
vobis populi devotionem plenius propagare." — Ap. Bedam, ii. 18. 

^ " Pnedicatores vestri . . . Gregorii frequenter lectiono occupati, 
pnc oculis atrectum doctrine ipsius, qnam pro vestris animabus libenter 
exercuit, habctote : quateuus ejus oratio, et regnum vestrum popu- 
lumque augeat, ct vos oninipotenti Deo irrepreliensi biles repnesentct " — 
Jhid.^ ii. 17. 
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Xiim his elevation to the throne, to induce him to 

embrace the Christian religion, with all his sul>- 

jects. Eorpwalcl thus expiated the apostiisy of his 

father; and Edwin thus paid the ransom of the 

generous pity that the royalty of East Anglia had 

lavished on his youth and his exile. 

On the north he extended and consolidated the 
Anglo-Saxon dominion as far as the isthmus which 
separated Caledonia from Britain. And he has left 
a.xi ineffaceable record of his reign in the name of 
thie fortress built upon the rock which commanded 
3Xae entrance of the Forth, and which still lifts its 
B. ombre and alpine front — true Acropolis of the bar- 
:i^.arous north — from the midst of the great and pic- 
-"^miresque city of Edinburgh {Edwins huiyh). 

On the west he continued, with less ferocity than 
l^3thelfrid, but with no less valour and success, the 
^^^^^^ontest with the Britons of Wales. He pursued 
hem even into the islands of the channel which 
eparates Great Britain from Ireland ; and took 
^possession of the Isle of Man and another isle 
which had been the last refuge of the Druids from 
the Roman dominion, and which, after its conquest 
by Edwin, took the name of the victorious race, 
Angles-ey. 

Within his own kingdom he secured a peace and 
security so unknown both before and after liis 
reign that it passed into a proverb; it was said 
that in the time of Edwin a woman with her new- 
born child miffht traverse En<i:land from the Irish 

VOL. III. 2 F 
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Channel to the North Sea without meeting any onQ 
who would do her the least wrong. It is pleasanl^^ 
to trace his kindly and minute care of the welH 
being of his subjects in such a particular as that 
the copper cups which he had suspended beside t 
fountains on the highways, that the passers-b^ 
might drink at their ease, and which no one ^.7 
tempted to steal, whether from fear or from love ^ 
the king. Neither did any one ever reproach hizo 
for the unwonted pomp which distinguished his 
train, not only when he went out to war, but 
when he rode peacefully through his towns and 
provinces, on which occasions the lance surmounted 
with a large tuft of feathers ^ — which the Saxons 
had borrowed from the Koman legions, and which 
they had made the sacred standard of the Bret- 
walda and the ensign of the supreme sovereignty 
in their confederation — was always carried before 
him in the midst of his military banners. 

But all this gi-andeur and prosperity were about 
to be engulfed in a sudden and great calamity. 
Alliance of Tlicrc wcrc othcr Angles than those who, in Nor- 

the heathen , i -r< i t 

ofMercia thimil)ria and East Andia, were already subdued 

and the ^ ^ ^ ' -^ ^ ^ 

^P^}""}} and humanised by the influence of Christianity : 

Clinstians *^ *' 

gainst there remained the Ano-les of Mercia — the OTeat 
central reorion streteliino: from the Humber to the 

* ** Siout usque hodie in provorbio dicitur, etiamsi mulier una cum re- 
rcns nato parvulo vellet totain porambulare insulam a marl ad mare, 
nullo so Isedente valeret. . . . Ereotis stipitihus tercos caucos suspendi 
jnberet. . . . Illud genus vexilli (juod Uoroani Tuftunj Angli vero Tuuf 
appellant." — Hedk, ii. 16. 
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iTiames. The kingdom of Mercia was the last state 
organised out of the Anglo-Saxon conquest. It 
3iad been founded by that portion of the invaders 
who, finding all the eastern and southern shores of 
the island already occupied, were compelled to ad- 
vance into the interior. It became the centre of the 
pagan resistance to, and occasional assaults upon, 
the Christian Projxtganda, which was henceforth 
to have its headquarters in Northumbria. The 
pagans of Mercia found a fomiidable leader in the under 
/>ei"son of Penda, who was himself of royal extrac- 
tion, or, as it was then believed, of the blood of 
Odin, and had reigned for twenty-two years, but 633-655, 
x^ho was inflamed by all the passions of a barbarian, 
«ind, above uU, devoured with jealousy of the for- 
^une5 of Edwin and the power of the Northumbri- 
sins. Since Edwin's conversion these wild instincts 
were intensified by fanaticism. Penda and the 
Mercians remained faithful to the worship of Odin, 
whose descendants aU the Saxon kings believed 
themselves to be. Edwin and the Northumbrians 
were, therefore, in their eyes no better than trai- 
tors and apostates. But more surprising still, the 
original inha])itants of the island, the Christian 
Britons, who were more numerous in Mercia than 
in any other Anglo-Saxon kingdom, shared and 
excited the hatred of the pagan Saxons against the 
converts of the same race. These old C'hristians, 
it cannot bo too often repeat<'d, always exasper- 
ated acrainst the invaders of their island, took no 
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account of the faith of the converted Angles, and_ 
would not on any terms hold communion witt^ 
them.^ The Welsh Britons, who maintained theirr:: 
independence, but who, for more than a century^ 

had been constantly menaced, defeated, and himai 

Hated by Ida, Ethelfrid, and Edwin, professed and 
nourished their antipathy with even greater bitter- 
ness.^ Their chief, Ceadwalla or Cadwallon, the 
last hero of the Celtic race in Britain, at first over- 
come by Edwin and forced to seek refuge in Ire- 
land and in Armorica,^ had retmiied thence with 
rage redoubled, and with auxiliaries from the other 
Celtic races, to recommence the struggle against 
the Northumbrians. He succeeded in forming an 
alliance with Penda against the common enemy. 
Under these two cliiefs an immense army, in which 
the British Christians of Wales jostled the pagans 
of Mercia, invaded Nortliumbria. Edwin awaited 
them at Hatfield, on the southern frontier of his 
kingdom. He was there disastrously defeated, and 
perished gloriously, sword in liaiid, scarce forty- 
eight years of age, dying a death which entitled 
him to be ranked amongst the martyrs,** His eldest 
son fell with him ; the younger, taken prisoner by 
Penda, who swore to preserve his life, was infam- 
ously murdered. Nortliumbria was ravaged with 
fire and sword, and its recent Christianity completely 

^ Bede, ii. 20. See n»tr^ p. 75, note. 

2 LArPENBEHO, vol. i. p. 159. La Bordkhie, 02k cU.y p. 216. 

' See his amusing adventures in Richakh of Cirenckster, vol. ii. p. 32. 

* Act. SS. BoUnmL, die 12 Octobris. 
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obliterated. The most barbarous of the persecutors 
^"as not the idohitrous Penda, but the Christian 
Cadwallon, who, during a whole year, went up and 
down all the Northumbrian provinces massacring 
every man he met, and subjecting even the women 
and children to atrocious tortures before putting 
them to death. He was, says Bede, resolved to 
extirpate from the soil of Britain the English race, 
whose recent reception of Cliristianity only in- 
spired this old Christian, intoxicated with blood 
and with a ferocious patriotism, with sconi and 
disgust.^ 

It is not known why Northumbria, after the 
death of Edwin and his son, was not subjugated 
5ind shared among the conquerors ; but it remained 
<livided, enslaved, and plunged once more into 
paganism. De'ira fell to Osric, cousin-german of 
Edwin; Beniicia to Eanfrid, one of the sons of 
Ethelfrid, who had returned from his exile in Scot- 
land. Both had received baptism : the one with 
his cousin at York ; the other at the hands of the 
Celtic monks of lona. But a pagan reaction was 
the inevitable consequence of the overthrow of the 
first Christian king of Northumbria. The two 

* ** Maxima est facta stragcs in Ecelcsia vel gcnte Nordanhymbronnii. 
. . . Uiius ex (lucibus paganus, alter . . . pagauo ssevior. . . . Quanivis 
iiomen et professioncm haberet Cliristiaiii, adeo aiilino ct morlbus bar- 
bams, ut no sexui luuliebri vel iimocuo; parvulorum jmrceret a»tati, quuni 
univcrsos atrocitate fcrina morti per tormenta coiitnulerct. . . . Totuni 
genus Anglonim Britanniic finibus erasuruni sc esse deliberans ; sed nee 
religion! Christians (|uie apud eos cxorta erat, aliquid inii»endebat hon- 
oris." — Bede, ii 20. Compare iii. 1. 
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princes yielded to that reaction, and renounceii^ 
their baptism, but without gaining anything there^ 
by. The king of Deiira was killed in battle witL^ 
the Britons ; and the king of Bemicia was mur- 
dered at an interview which he had sought with 
the savage Cadwallon. 
pught of Bishop Paulinus did not consider himself called 
and of upon to remain a witness of such horrors. His one 

Ethel- ^ 

hurga. thought was to placc in safety the widow of King 
Edwin — that gentle Ethelburga who had been con- 
fided to him by her brother for a different destiny : 
he brought her back by sea to her brother's king- 
dom, with the daughter and the two youngest sons 
whom she had borne to Edwin. Even beside her 
brother, the king of Kent, she was afraid to keep 
them in England ; and, wishing to devote her own 
widowhood to God, she intrusted them to the king 
of the Franks, Dagobert, her cousin,^ at whose court 
they died at an early age. As to Paulinus, who 
had left in charge of his chureli at York only a 

* The following is the table of the relationship between the <|iiecn of 
Nortlmmbria and the king of Austrasia : — 

CLOTAIKE I. 



CAK115EUT, t'HILPERIC 1. 

king of Paris. 



UERTHA, rUHAIKE TI. 

wife of Ethelbert. 



tniELnrnoA, daoodert i. 

wife of Edwin. 

Dagobert mounted the throne of Austrasia in 628, three years after 
Et helburga's marriage. 
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brave Italian deacon, of whom we shall speak here- 
after, he found the episcopal see of Rochester 
vacant in consequence of the death of the Roman 
monk, who was the titular bishop, and who, sent 
by the primate to the Pope, had just been drowned 
in the Mediterranean. Paulinus was invested with 
this bishopric by the king and by the archbishop 
Honorius, whom he had himself consecrated at Lin- 
coln ; and there he died, far from his native land, 
after having laboured during forty-three years for 
the convereion of the English. 

Thus appeared to crumble away in one day and 
for ever, along with the militaiy and political pre- 
eminence of Northumbria, the edifice so laboriously 
raised in the north of England by the noble and 
true-heiu*ted Edwin, the gentle and devoted Ethel- 
burga, the patient and indefatigable Paulinus, and 
by so many efforts and sacrifices known to God 
alone. The last and most precious of Edwin's con- 
(juests was not destined to survive him long. His 
young kinsman, the king of the East Angles, was 
no sooner conveiiied than he fell beneath the 
poignard of an assassin ; and, like Northumbria, 
East Anglia relapsed altogether into the night of 
idolatry.^ 

After thirtv-six years of continual efforts, the mon- Repulse of 

. theRomUh 

astic missionaries sent by St Gregory the Great had misaion- 
succeeded in establishing nothing, save in the petty T^^^^* «ave 
kingdom of Kent. Everj'where else they had been o£°^]°™ 

* Bejje, il 15. 
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baffled. Of the six other kingdoms of the Heptarchy^ 
three — those of the Saxons of the South and of th^ 
West, and the Angles of the Centre^ — ^remained in- 
accessible to them. The three last — those of the 
Saxons of the East, of the Angles of the East and 
North' — had successively escaped from them. And 
yet, except the supernatural courage which courts 
or braves martyrdom, no virtue seems to have been 
awanting to them. No accusation, no suspicion, 
impugns theii- all-prevailing charity, the fervent 
sincerity of their faith, the irreproachable purity of 
their morals, the unwearying activity, the constant 
self-denial, and austere piety of their whole life. 

How, then, are we to explain their defeat, and 
the successive failure of their laborious eflforts? 
Perhaps they were wrong in not sufficiently follow- 
ing the example of our Lord Jesus Christ and His 
apostles — in not preaching enough to the humble 
and i^oor — in not defying witli proper boldness the 
wrath of tlie gi'cat and powerful. Perhaps they 
were wrong in addressing themselves too exclu- 
sively to the kings and warlike chiefs, and in un- 
dertaking nothing, risking nothing, without the con- 
currence, or against tlie will, of tlie secular power.^ 
Hence, without doul)t, these changes of fortune, 
these reactions, and sudden and complete relapses 

^ Wessex, Sussex, Mercia. 

^ Essex, East Aii^lia, North uiiibria. 

•^ LiNGAUD, Antjlo-Saxoii Church, vol. i. pp. 40, 74. 
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into idolatry, which followed the death of their first 
protectors; hence, also, these fits of timidity, of 
discouragement, and despair, into which we see 
them falling under the pressure of the sudden 
changes and mistakes of their career. Perhaps, in 
short, they had not at first understood the national 
character of the Anglo-Saxons, and did not know 
how to gain and to master their minds, by recon- 
ciling their own Italian customs and ideas with the 
roughness, the independence, and the manly energy 
of the populations of the German race. 

At all events, it is evident that new blood was 
needed to infuse new life into the scattered and 
imperfect geims of Anglo-Saxon Christianity, and 
to continue and carry out the work of the mission- 
ary monks of Mount Coelius. 

These monks wdll always have the glory of 
having first approached, broken, and thrown seed 
upon this fertile but rebellious soil Othei-s must 
water with the sweat of theii- toil the fields that 
they have prepared, and gather the harvest they 
have sown. But the sons of St Gregory will none 
the less remain before God and man the fii'st la- 
bourers in the conversion of the English people. 
And, at the same time, they did not desert their 
post. Like mariners intrenched in a fort built in 
haste on the shore that they would fain have con- 
quered, they concentrated their strength in their 
first and indestructible foundations at Canterbury, 
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in the metropolitan monastery of Christ Church 
and the monastery exti^ muros of St Augustin, 
and there maintained the storehouse of Roman tra- 
ditions and of the Benedictine rule, along with that 
citadel of apostolic authority which was for centu- 
ries the heart and head of Catholic England. 



^PPE^DI^ 
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I. 

lONA. 

NOTES OP A VISIT MADE IN AUGUST 1M2. 

(Sec pages 142 and 289.) 

•' To each voyager 
Some ragged child holds up for sale a store 
Of wave-worn i>ebbles. . . , 
How sod a welcome ! 

Where once came monk and nnn with gentle stir 
Blessings to give, news ask, or suit prefer. . . . 

Think, proud philosopher I 
Fallen though she be, this Glory of the West, 
Still on her sons the beams of mercy shine ; 
And hopes, perhaps, more heavenly bright than thine, 
A grace by thee unsought, and unpossesst, 
A faith more fixed, a rapture moie divine. 
Shall gild tlieir passage to eternal rest" 

WORDBWORTB. 

The traveller who visits lona in the hope of finding 
imposing ruins or picturesque sites is singularly disap- 
pointed in his expectation. Nothing, as has been already 
stat<}d, can be less attractive than this island, at first sight 
at least. At view of its flat and naked surface a sense of 
that painful desolation which is so well expressed by the 
word Ueaky untranslatable in French, strikes the traveller, 
and he involuntarily turns his eyes from that low and sandy 
shore to the lofty mountains of the neighbouring isles and 
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coasta After a time, however, a sweet and salutary im- 
pression is evolved from the grave, calm, and lonely aspect 
of a place so celebrated in spiritual history. Tlie spirit is 
a little reassured, and the visitor takes his way through 
the poor hamlet, wliich is the only inhabited place on the 
island, towards the ruins, of which so many learned and 
splendid descriptions have been written. Here again 
there is a fresh disappointment. These ruins have no- 
thing about them that is imposing — nothing, above all, ab- 
solutely nothing, that recalls St Columba, unless it be two 
or three inscriptions in the Irish tongue (Eirsch or Erse), 
which was his language. But they are not the less of 
great interest to the Catholic archaeologist, since they are 
all connected with the cloistral and ecclesiastical founda- 
tions which succeeded to the monastery of Columba. 
Turning to the north, after passing through the village, 
you come first to the remains of a convent of canonesses, 
the last foundation of the twelfth century, but which, 
for a little, survived the Reformation Transformed into 
a stable, then into a quariy, the roofless church still 
exists ; and in it is to be seen the tomb of the last prior- 
ess, Anna Macdonald, of the race of the Lords of the 
Isles, who died in 1543. Thence you pass to the famous 
cemeter}', which was for so many centuries the last asylum 
of kings and princes, nobles and prelates, and of the chiefs 
of the clans and communities of all the neighbouring 
districts, and — as a report made in 1594 says — "of the 
best people of all the isles, and consequently the holiest 
and most honourable place in Scotland." At that epoch 
were still to be seen three great mausoleums with the fol- 
lowing inscriptions : — 

TUMULUS REGTTM SCOTI.T:. 
TUMULUS REGUM IIinKRNLF.. 
TUMT'LUS KE(JUM NORWEGLt:. 
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Tliere was even the tomb of a king of France, whose 
name is not given, but who must have abdicated before 
his death. 

Nothing is now sho^vn of these mausoleums except the 
site. A tradition, more or less authentic, decides that 
eight Norwegian kings or princes were interred at lona, 
four kings of Ireland, and forty-eight Scottish kings. But 
all historians agree in stating that, from the fabulous times 
of Fergus untU Macbeth, lona was the ordinary burying- 
place of the kings and nobles of the Scottish race, and even 
of some Saxon princes, such as Egfrid, king of the North- 
umbrians, who died in 685.^ Shakespeare, with his cus- 
tomary fidelity to national tradition, has not failed to send 
the body of Macbeth's victim to be buried at lona.* 

The burial-place of the kings was not transferred to the 
Abbey of Dunfermline until the time of Malcolm Can- 
more, the conqueror and successor of Macbeth, and the 
husband of St Margaret. 

At present this cemetery contains eight or nine rows of 
flat tombs very close to each other. Most of these are 
of blue stone, and covered with figures sculptured in re- 
lief, with inscriptions and coats of arms. On many of 
them may be distinguished the galley which was the her- 
aldic ensign of the Macdonalds, Lords of the Ides — ^the 
greatest house of the north of Scotland. Among them 
is shown the tomb of the contemporary of the great king 
Robert Bruce and the hero of the poem of Walter Scott, 
who died in 1387. And there are still to be seen tombs 
bearing the arms of the Macdougalls, Lords of Lorn, 
the Macleods, Mackinnons, Macquaries, and especially 
Macleans — that is to say, of all the chiefs of the clans of 

1 "Ejus corpus in Hii insula Colnmbfie sepultum."— Simkon Duxelm, 
ap. TwTDKN, Scriptor.f p. 3. 

' See the passage quoted, p. 279, note. 
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the adjacent districts, along with several tombs of bishops^ 
priors, and other ecclesiastics of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. 

In the centre of the burying-ground stands a ruined 
chapel, called St Oran's, from the name of the first of the 
Irish monks who died after their landing on the island. 
It is 30 feet long by 15 broad, with a fine semi- 
circular western door. It is the most interesting, and 
perhaps the oldest monument of the island, for it is held 
to have been built by the sainted Queen Margaret, wife 
of Malcolm Canmore (f 1093), mother of the king St 
David, one of the most touching figures in the liistory of 
Scotland and of ChristendouL She was the regeneratrix 
of faith and piety in Scotland, and was animated by a 
great devotion to St Columba, by whose intervention she 
obtained her only son, after having long been without 
children.^ 

Before reaching the burying-ground, and on leaving it, 
two large stone crosses are seen, each of a single block, and 
from 12 to 14 feet high — the one callod Maclean's, and the 
other St Martin's — the only two which remain of 360, 
which are said to have formerly existed on the island. 
Both, fixed on a pedestal of red gi*anite, are long and 
slender in form, covered over with sculptured ornaments, 
in a style at once graceful and quaint, partially hidden 
by the moss. One of them, Maclean's cross, is said to be 
that of which Adamnan speaks in his Life of Coluinba, 
It is difficult to understand how, with the scanty means 
at their disposal in an age so remote, it was possible to 
quarr}', sculpture, transport, and erect blocks of granite 
of such a size. 

* FoRDi'N, Scot i-chron icon y v. 37. Reeves's Adamnan^ pp. xxx., cdx. 
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At last we reach the Cathedi-al, or rather the Abbey 
Church, a large oblong edifice, in red and grey granite, 
166 feet in length, 70 in breadth at the transept, ruined 
and roofless, like all the others, but still retaining all 
its walls, and also several large cylindrical columns, 
rudely sculptured, with the tombs of ah abbot of the 
clan Mackinnon, date 1500, and different chiefs of the 
Macleans. Over the cross of the transept rises a square 
tower, which is seen far off at sea, and is lighted by 
windows pierced in the stone, in unglazed lozenges and 
circles, such as are still found at Villers, in Brabant, and 
at St Vincent and Anastasius, near Eome.^ The end of 
the choir is square, and cannot be older than the four- 
teenth century ; but other portions of the church are 
of the twelfth and thirteenth. It has, like the beau- 
tiful Abbey Church of Kelso, in the south of Scotland, 
this peculiarity, that the choir is twice as long as the 
nave. 

Tlie sombre and sad aspect of all these ruins is owing 
in part to the absence of all verdure, and of that ivy 
which, especially in the British Isles, adorns elsewhere 
the ruins of the past. 

This church became, in the fourteenth century, the 
cathedral of the bishopric of the Isles, the titular bishop 
of which afterwards resided at Man, one of the Sudereys 
— that is, the isles lying south of the point of Ardna- 
murchan, and distinct from the Naf^demei/a, to the north 
of that cape, a division which dates from the times of the 
Norwegians. Hence the title of Episcopxia Sodorensis, 
Bishop of SofJor and Man. lona became the cathedral of 

^ See ui)on these stone windows the curious works of M. Albert Lenoir, 
in his Architecture Monastiqucy Ist part, pp. 133, 301, and of M. Ed. 
Didron, Annaks Archiolog^iqueSy vol. xxiii. p[). 46, 201. 

VOL. TIL 2 (i 
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the bishopric of the Scottish Isles after the union of Ma 
to England under Edward I. 

After the Eeformation, and the suppression of all the 
bishoprics and monasteries, decreed in 1561 by the Con- 
vention of Estates, the Calvinistic Synod of Argyll gave 
over all the sacred edifices of lona to a horde of pillagers, 
who reduced them to the condition in which they are now 
seen. During the whole of the eighteenth century the 
ruins and the cemetery lay desert: the cathedral was 
made into a stable ; and thus was accomplished the pro- 
phecy in Irish verse ascribed to Columba, according to 
which a time was to come when the chants of the monks 
should give place to the lowing of oxen. The 360 crosses 
which covered the soil of the holy island disappeared 
during this period, most of them being thrown into 
the sea. Some were conveyed to Mull and to the adja- 
cent islands, and one is shown at Campbelton — a mono- 
lith of blue granite, incrusted with sculptures. In this 
same island of Mull is to be observed a line of isolated 
columns leading to the point of embarkation for lona, 
and destined, according to local tradition, to guide the 
pilgrims of old to the sacred isle. (Note of the Rev. 
T. Maclauchlan, read before the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, February 1863.) 

Since 1693 the island has belonged to the Dukes of 
Argyll, chiefs of the great clan Campbell, who watch over 
the preservation of the ruins. It brings them an annual 
revenue of about £300. It contains a population of 350 
souls, all Presbyterians. Tliis small population — which 
lives on the produce of the fisheries and of a few wretched 
fields manured with seaweed, where ])otatoes, barley, and 
rye are grown, but where even oats refuse to thrive 
— otters, notwithstanding, the curious spectacle which is 
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found in many of even the pettiest villages in Scotland : 
it has two churches, and forms two congregations; the 
one connected with the official or Eatahlished worship, 
whose ministers are nominated by the lay patrons, and 
supported by the ancient property of the Church; and 
the other attached to the ''Free Kirk'* — ^that is, a body 
whose ministers are elected by the people and maintained 
by their voluntary oflfeiings. 

The most interesting works to be consulted upon this 
celebrated island are, first of all, the Report of Arch- 
deacon Munro in 1594; then Johnson's Journey to the 
Hebrides; Pennant's Tour in the Hebrides; N. D. Graham's 
Antiquities of lona, London, 1850, in quarto, with plates ; 
and finally, a good article in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for November 1861. 

We cannot quit lona without adding a word on the 
neighbouring isle of Staflfa, which contains the famous 
grotto of Fingal. It was not really known to the world 
till the visit of Sir Joseph Banks in August 1772. There 
is no previous mention of it, not even in the journey of 
the great Johnson, although it lies within sight of lona, 
which closes the horizon on the south, as seen from the 
cave — a juxtaposition which has inspired Walter Scott 
with these beautiful lines : — 

** Where, as to shame the templeH decked 
By skill of earthly architect, 
Nature herself, it seems, iwould raiHe 
A Minster to her Maker^s praise. . . . 
Nor doth its entrance front in vain 
To old lona's holy fane. 
That nature's voice nught seem to say, 
* Well hast thou done, frail child of clay ! 
Thy humble i>ower8 that stately shrine 
Tasked high and hard — but witness mine ! ' " 
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3. These usages, even among the Britons, did not ex- 
tend back to the origin of Christianity in the British 
Isles. They had their sources in circumstances purely 
accidental, and completely opposed to any sentiment 
hostile to the Eoman Church. 

4. The Picts and Scots received the light of the gospel 
originally from Eome, and not from Britain. They al- 
ready occupied at that period the ground which a school 
of learned men believe them only to have attained at a 
later date. 



SECOND ARTICLE. 

1. The differences between Home and Britain were less 
numeroiLS, less important, and, above all, of later date than 
the recent writers represent. 

2. They indicate no relation between Britain and Asia. 

3. They prove nothing against Eonie: of the three 
nations which composed the British Church, two had 
from the first adopted the Roman usages. 

4. As to the six coutroverted customs, 

Three had their origin in a national, and not at all in 
an Asiatic feeling — to wit, 

A. The tonsure — a national and even Druidic way of 
dressing the hair — that of the wise men, who are dis- 
cussed in the lives of tlie Irish saints as opposing greiit 
obstacles to any modifications of the faitli ; 

B. The national liturgy for the mass, such as existed 
in aU the Churches evangelised by Eome, Gaul, Spain, &c. ; 

C. Avei'sion for the Eoman clergy, repelled by patri- 
otic sentiment, as apostles of the Saxon race ; 

And three in mistaken adhesion to the very doctrines 
of Eome : 
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D. The ceremonies supplementary to baptism, of which 
Bede speaks, iL 2 ; but which the islanders would not 
recognise because their first apostles, who had come from 
Rome, had told them nothing about them ; 

E. The pascal computation (Easter), which the Britons 
maintained as they had received it at first from Eome 
without wishing to adopt the reform subsequently intro- 
duced by the Popes ; 

F. The celibacy of the clergy, as severely observed by 
the Britons as by the Roman clei'gy — only they accepted 
tlie double monasteries known in the East: and this is 
the only way in which any of the traditions of the East 
got a footing in the extreme West. 

On the three principal points — 1, The supremacy of 
Rome ; 2, The celebration of Easter ; 3, The marriage of 
the priests — the British Church in no way differs from 
other Western Churches, — at least, during the first five 
centuries. On the three secondary points — 1, The ton- 
sure ; 2, Tlie administration of baptism ; 3, The liturgy — 
there were differences ; but they were as great between 
Britain and the East as between Britain and Italy. 
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